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A HUMAN DOCUMENT.- 



INTBODUCTION. 

The following work, though it has the form of a novel, yet 
for cei'taio singular reasons hardly deserves the name. 

I happened to be staying at a country housa on the 
Continent a year or so after the publication of a now celebrated 
book. That book was the Journal of Marie BaaJikirtckeff' ; 
and as several of the party then present were reading it, 
it was not unnatural that it should be continually discusaed 
and alluded to. There was one lady, however — a Countess 

Z , a Hungarian- — ^whose interest in it struck me as being 

keener than on ordinary grounds could be accounted for ; 
and whilst sitting with her on a pleasant afternoon in a 
pavilion by the side of a lake, and talking idly of any triviality 
that suggested itself, she recurred to the subject so abruptly 
and with such an air oF abstraction, that I felt convinced it 
was confitantly occupying her mind. Her remark was not 
very striking, and it required no particular answer, so by way 
of showing her that I was civil enough to be attending, I gave 
expression to a thought which had often before occurred tome. 

"What a pity," I said, "that a woman like Marie Bash- 
kirtcheff, with such resolute frankness, and such power of 
Belf-observation, should have died before her experiences were 
better worth observing. She often tells us herself that she 
has nothing in her life to hide. A woman who can say that 
has not much to reveal- It does not mean merely that she 
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has not lived badly — it means also that she has not lived 
at all." 

My companion fixed her eyes on me with an odd look of 
inquiry. 

"Do you remember this?" I went on. "There is one 
thing and one thing only which Marie Bashkirtcheff seems to 
wince at recording ; and that thing, she exclaims passionately, 
sullied her whole life. Do you remember what it was ) It 
was a single kiss on the forehead which she gave to ao un- 
interesting boy. A woman who can think herself sullied by 
a childish trifie like that knows no more of life than a man 
can know of partridge-shooting who feels disgraced as a sports- 
man by a splash of mud on his shoe." 

" Tell me," said the countess with a slight access of irony, 
" how deep in the mud must a woman walk before a man 
considers her progress interesting 1 " 

" He doesn't want her," I said, " to walk in the mud at all. 
When yon ask that question you are running away with a 
word. What he wants her to esperience is not the dirt of 
life, biit the depths. The woman we are speaking of had only 
paddled in the shallows, and she thought herself drowning 
when a ripple broke over her ankles. 1 confess I am irritated 
by this super-sensitive delicacy ; and yet, after all, it is that 
very quality which, if she had ever really lived, would have 
made her Journal such a revelation. I wish," I went on, as 
my thoughts more or less ran away with me, " I wish that 
this woman, with all her moral daintiness, had been swept off 
her feet by some real and serious passion. I wish that with 
soul and body she had gone through the storm and fire ; that 
what she had once despised and dreaded had become the 
desire of her heart ; and that she had found herself rejecting, 
like pieces of idle pedantry, the principles on which once she 
prided herself as being part of her nature. What an astonish- 
ment and what an instruction she would have been to herself 
during the process ! Think how she would have felt each 
part of it — the degradation, the exaltation, the new weakness, 
the new strength, the bewilderment, the transfiguration ! 
Could she only have known all this, and have written it down 
honestly, she then would have given us a human document 
indeed." 

Countess Z remained silent for a moment or two. At 

last she said, "I am thinking over a practical matter. I 
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possess a certain something, and I am thinking whether I 
will show it to you. Tell me," she went on with a laugh, 
" do you think you would care to see it 1 " 

To this riddle oaly one answer was possible. "Anything 
which you think worth showing me I am sure I shall think 
worth seeing." 

" Ah," she replied, " but you will have to do more than see 
it. This is something which you will have to pore and puzzle 
over, and if you don't take enough trouble about it to 
thoroughly try your temper, I shall discover how apathetic you 
have been, and consider you have abused my confidence. You 
are perhaps prepared to hear that what I speak about is a 
collection of manuscripts." 

" Are they yours ! " I asked. 

" Only," she said, " in the sense that they are my property. 
They were left me by the writer, who died a few months ago. 
She was a beautiful woman, and you know something abont 
ber - but not much, or I can't tell what would have happened 
to you." 

" Go on," I said ; " this is indeed interesting." 

" If you really meant," she replied, " what you were just 
now saying, it ought to be far more interesting to you, than 
you have the least reason to suppose. Shall I tell you what 
the manuscript is f It is an imaginary continuation of Marie 
BashkirtchefE's Journal, in which she is represented as under- ' 
going the exact fate you were wishing for her. I suspect, 
too," she continued, "that it is something more than that. 
Indeed, I am certain that it is ; but you must read it first, 
and I will talk it over with you afterwards. If you care to 
have it, it shall be sent to your room to-night." 

Countess Z— — was as good as her word. I was tempted 
for a moment to think she was even better, when, on going 
up-stairs to bed, I saw lying on my table, not what I had 
pictured to myself- — a small unpretending packet, which I 
could have held in my band, and put with my pockets 
handkerchief under my pillow, hut a great folio volume bound 
like a photographic scrap-book, the sight of which filled me 
Avith dismay. When, however, I opened it, I waa at once 
reassured and puzzled. It was a scrap-hook in reality, not in 
appearance only ; and its bulk was explained by the fact that 
its leaves were of thick cartridge-paper, and that the manu- 
script, whose sheets varied in size and appearance, had been 
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pasted on to these, witli a liberal allowance of margin. I 
realized presently the reason of Kuch an airangement. Tlie 

Imaginary Journal, as Countesa Z had called it, was not 

entirely a journal, and was not entirely imaginary, I could 
see, it is true, that Rome single thread of narrative, in a 
feminine handwriting, rao through the whole volume; but 
this was broken by pages after pages of letters, by scraps of 
poetry, and various other documents, all in the handwriting 
of a man, and all— as it seemed — originals. "These," 1 said 
to myself, " are fragments of actual life ; " and a glance which 
I took at a few scattered passages was euongh to convince 
me that such was indeed the case. There was no mistaking 
the matter ; for one or two of the letters bore traces of 
post-marks, which had indented them through their envelopes. 
My curiosity was so completely roused that I turned to the 
narrative, which I concluded would explain the whole. I 
began at the beginning ; it was striking eleven when I did so ; 
and I did not close the volume till nearly four in the morning, 
by which time I had read it through to the end. 

It was a singular record, not only on account of its contents, 
but of the manner in which it seemed to have been composed. 
The greater part of the narrative was just what I had been 
led to expect — an imaginary Journal of Marie Ba.shkirtche£f, 
during an imaginary continuation of her life. This was 
written in French ; and there was an obvious effort, at first, 
at reproducing the tone and manner of the original. It was 
an effort, however, which was not very successful ; and the 
authoress soon abandoned it, or rather forgot to make it. As 
she did so, she became more and more interesting ; until 
gradually, instead of reading the literary exercise of an 
amateur, I seemed to he listening to the voice of a living 
woman who was confessing to me. The very defects of her 
style, which, though generally clear and straightforward, yet 
often broke down with a sort of pathetic helplessness, con- 
tributed to this illusion. I felt each time this happened, that 
a woman's eyes were looking at me, and that her lips, as she 
spoke, had a deprecating smile on them, or that they trembled. 
Had she written far better the effect would have been far less 
vivid. To a critic, no doubt, her triumph would not have 
seemed a very legitimate one : but I found as I read on, that 
it became even more complete. The deeper the emotions she 
had to express, the more crude and fragmentary was the form 
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in which she attempted to express them ; and the result was 
that hsr baffled and crippled sentences, her abrupt transitions, 
and odd lapses of grammar, though they could hardlj be eaid 
to constitute a good description of what she professed to have 
felt, seemed to bo more than that : — they seemed to be » 
visible witness of its reality, as if her k,nguage had been 
broken by it, like a forest broken by a storm, or as if it were 
some living tissue, wounded and quivering with sensation. 

But there were further peculiarities about the narrative, 
besides those of style. Beginning as it did in the form of a 
journal, and maintaining for the most part this form through- 
out, it suddenly assumed at intervals that of an ordinary 
novel. The writer herself was spoken of in the third person ; 
scenes were described at which she was not present ; and the 
unspoken thoughts of a certain man were set forth by her as 
if he were avowedly a character of her own creation. When I 
first came upon a passage of this sort its eSect naturally was 
to dispel the impreseion which had been growing on me, that 
the imaginary Journal was imaginary in name only. The 
whole thing at once seemed to be artificial, and instead of 
interesting fact, to bo very childish fiction. Before long, 
however, I began to make discoveries, by which my original 
impression was not only restored, but strengthened, I have 
said that the woman's narrative was broken in many places 
by the insertion of various documents, evidently written by a 
man. The first of these was a letter which the imaginary 
Marie Bashkirtcheff was made to say in her Journal she had 
received from a particular person. The sentiments expressed, 
and the events alluded to in it, all fitted completely the 
situation that had been described by her ; but there was one 
discrepancy^-every proper name was different. According to 
the Journal the letter came from St. Petersbiu-g ; in reality, 
it bore the address of a well-known club in Tienna. Accord- 
ing to the Journal, the writer was a Bussian ; quite another 
Gtory was betrayed by his clear signature : and all the subse- 
quent documents by the same hand, whether they were letters, 
or verses, or, as some of them were, mere nondescript fragments, 
bore to the woman's narrative a relation substantially similar. 
This, however, is not the whole of the matter. Chie of the 
fragments I have mentioned seemed, as I read it, to be familiar 
to me ; and I asked myself where I could have come across 
anything like it befora In a moment I recollected. It was 
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in tbat very volume; it was in one of tboBe parts of the 
narrative which were written in the form of a novel. The 
passage I am referring to described the thoughts of a man as 
he sat dejected and solitary, looking at a woman's photograph ; 
and J had been surprised at the insight it displayed into the 
mysteries of the male heart. I now saw that the whole was 
taken almost literally from a confession which had been made 
by the very man himself who was in question. "Not did this 
case stand alone, I continually camo afterwards on others of 
the same kind. Descriptions, conversations, verses, philo- 
sophical and literary reflections, and pieces of self-aualysis — 
things like these which occurred in the writings of the man 
had, I discovered, been incorporated into the writings of the 
woman, she having changed hardly anything but the names. 
Thie change she had carried out consistently. 

It may well be imagined that, after only one reading of it, 
a volume compiled so strangely left me in considerable 
perplexity ; and for half the night I lay considering what 
was the explanation of it. But the following morning I went 
through it more carefully ; and when, later in the day, I again 

met Countess Z , I had come, as I was able to tell her, 

to a definite conclusion about part of it. So far as it related 
to the man, the story revealed in it was a true one ; that 
man's life, for some reason or other, had had a special interest 
for the woman who wrote the Journal ; by some means or 
other she had possessed herself of many of its secrets ; and she 
had conceived the idea of at once describing and hiding it 
in what, with a reader, should pass for a. work of fiction. 
Farther, she had wavered in her mind as to the form which 
this work should take— whether it should be that of a 
fictitious journal or of a novel : for it was evident ijow to mo 
that the contents of the volume as they stood were merely 
a. rough and experimental copy, interspersed with raw 
materials, of which as yet she had used part only. 

" So much," I said to Countess Z , " must be plain to 

any one. That, however, is only one half of the question, and 
as to the other half, I am altogether in doubt. The man's 
story is true, but then there is the story of the woman. Is 
that true also i Or was it merely constructed by the authoress 
in order to suit the dramatic requirements of the other 1 I 
have sometimes inclined to the first view, sometimes to the 
second. There are certain scenes and feelings described by 
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her in a way in which n woman could not have described 
them — I constantly said this — if they had not been part of 
her own actual life ; and yet, on the other hand, I constantly 
said also, would any woman, if they had been, have had the 
courage to describe them 1 There is another supposition 
which once or twice occurred to me, and that is, that though 
her whole story is true, it is the story not of the authoress 
but of some other woman, who had revealed it to her. I 
thought, you see, that though she might have shrunk from 
describing herself, she might yet have had nerve enough for 
& post-mortem examination of a sister." 

" Your supposition is wrong," said Countess Z quietly. 

" It is her own story. She has changed, as you have observed, 
the names of places and people ; and also a number of- other 
accidental circumstances : but so far as essentials are con- 
cerned, she has, to the beat of my belief, not written a word 
that is not absolutely true. In that volume you have her 
life, and the life of another, turned literally inside out," 

"And do you mean to tell me," I exclaimed, "that a 
woman of position and reputation, a woman too so sensitive 
as she must have been, and- in some ways so extraordinarily 
innocent, really proposed to publish such a confession about 
herself, with such a mere pretence of a veil thrown over her 
own identity 1 There are things in that Journal which the 
most callous woman would hide." 

"There ia nothing in that Journal," said Countess Z - - -, 
" which a callous woman could feel ; and it is the sensitive 
women, and not the callous ones, for whom confession is 
sometimes a necessity. The veil, however, which you think 
so transparent, would really have been thick euottgh for 
every practical purpose. This hidden drama of which yon 
have just seen the record, was unsuspected by any one during 
the life-time of the two chief actors. It is not likely to be 
suspected, now that they both are dead. The very people 
who knew them whilst it was in progress, and indeed took 
unconscious parts in it, would never, from any account of it, 
be likely to connect it with them, unless persons and localities 
were mentioned by their actual names: ao the changes made 
by the authoress, slight as you may think them, would have 
been more than sufficient, supposing her book had been 
published, to have preserved her secret from even her own 
acquaintance. And now," Countess Z continued, " I will 
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ask your opinioa aboub this. I bave several times wondered 
during the last few weeks whether some one might not be 
found who could take the vohime in hand and do for my 
poor friend what she had hei'self intended to do with it — work 
up its contents into some pi'esentable form, and pubh'sh it. 
Do you think that a book like that would be found generally 
interesting ) " 

" That would depend largely," I said, " on how it happened 
to be written. The whole of the materiala would have to be 
recast ; for as they stand they are not a story in any literary 
sense ; though they enable us, or rather force us, to construct 
one out of them for ourselves. But supposing that the story 
in question were to be told in an adequate way — and by this 
I mean only one very simple thing : I mean in such a way 
as to impress the reader with the truth of it — no novel that I 
have read for yeai-s would for me personally have half so much 
meaning or interest." 

"I have thought," said Countess Z , "of writing to our 

Hungarian novelist J and asking him to look at the 

manuscripts, and see if be could make anything out of them : 
but I have now got a new project, and you must tell me 
honestly what you think of it ; for it is to make that proposal 
not to him, but to you. There are several reasons," she 
continued, " why, if you care to undertake it, you would be 
specially suited to the task. The characters, as you have 
seen, have a certain connection with England ; and aa 
Englishman would Understand them far better than a 
Hungaiian. There ia one reason : here is another. You 
know Hungary, or at leaat certain parts of it ; and it so 
happens that some of the places where you stayed are the 
very places in which some of the incidents of the story 
happened. But now I am coming to a better reaion still. 
Do you remember that, when you were staying at Schloss 

S , you made an expedition to Count D— — 'a villa, at 

N , a house on the slope of a hill, just under a ruined 

castle t " 

"How," I exclaimed, "could you possibly know tbati For it 
was not — ]. am certain — one of the things I told you about." 

"No," 'she said, "but Countess D^— ia my sister. I 
often stay there ; and a little white boudoir, into which I 
know you went, opening out of the hwU, is my own room. 
You needn't stare at me as if you thought I was a witch. 
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M.y Bister and I arrived there the day after your viait. I 
heard of you from the housekeeper ; ajid in particular I heard 
this. Of all the pictures— and they are many of them 
tjupposed to be interesting— you would look at none but three 
miniatures in my boudoir — three miniatures in a case, all of 
the same woman. You couldn't J>e got away from them." 

" This is perfectly true," I said, " I see them distinctly 
Htill. The woman hstd a dreso of a different colour in each. 
There was a brown dress, a purple dress, and a red one with 
white spots on it. And what did her face mean? Was it 
guilt, or innocence, or passion, or aspiration 1 It was a, sort 
of chameleon, and it meant them all by turns. That, at least, 
is what I thought afterwards. I only felt at the time as if 
there were some philtre in the ivory." 

"That," said Countess Z — — , "is the woman who wrote 
the Journal. It is her life and soul that I am now preparing 
to commit to you. Ah," she exclaimed, "I have touched you, 
I see, at last. Do you consent J Will you refuse what I ask 
you? Come," she went on, "bring down the book into the 
library. We shall not be disturbed there, and we will look 
it over together." 

I brought it. She turned to something which I had not 
before noticed — a pocket inside one of the covers, and she 
extracted from it a piece of thin note-paper. " Look at this," 
she said. " You have probably not seen it. It is the dedica- 
tion which the authoress meant to have prefixed to'her book; 
and it will show you how completely you will be fulfilling her 
wishes if you will only write and publish that book as her 

What she held out to me waa merely a few lines. I 
recognized the hand with which the perusal had made me 
familiar ; but, to my surprise, what I now saw was written 
not in French but in English, and not in the English of a 
foreigner. The Countess had called it a " Dedication " ; the 
writer herself had given it & different title, which was 
"Consecration." Then came some words, well known to an 
English reader, but seeming tttran^e wlie;i appropriated hei'e : 
"To the sole and only begetter of this volume." And then 
came what follows: "You by whose side I shall lie, in a 
wicker cc^n like yours, with whose bones my bones shall 
mingle, and whose fle^h I shall meet again in the sap of the 
violets above our grave, I have done my best, whilst waiting 
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to come back to you in denth, to perpetuate in this book 
neither your life nor mine, but that one single life into which 
both our lives were fused. Were my power as a writer equal 
to my love as a woman, that life should live in these pages, 
aa it lived and breathed once in our now lonely bodies. I 
would make it live— aJl oE.it; I would keep back nothing; 
for perfect love casts out shame. But if any one should think 
that I ought to blush for what I Have written, I should be 
proud if, in witness of my love for you, every page of it 



When I had finished reading this I found my companion 
looking at me with an expression of triumph at the iatereat 
which was no doubt visible in my face. " I told you," she 
said, " that you knew something of my authoress ; and wasn't 
I right in adding that if you had known more, I should have 
been afraid to predict the consequences? Come," she went 
on, "have I not won my cause) You cannot refuse me now ; 
your heart is in the work already." 

" It is," I said. " I confess it. But still I foresee difficulties 
— some of them specially incident to writing such a book in 
English. Give me to-day to think the matter over : and 
to-morrow I will tell you what I can really do." 

The difficulties which had first struck me, and which first 
engaged my attention, were those which, in spite of what 

Countess Z had said, I thought might be experienced in 

concealing the identity of the characters ; and the following 
day I pointed many cases out to her, where more disguise 
would be necessary than a mere change of name. On second 
thoughts she was disposed to admit this ; but, on the other 
Land, she now went on to explain to me a variety of things 
which the manuscript only imperfectly indicated, such as the 
position and circumstances of each of the characters mentioned 
in it, and the precise extent to which the salient facts of the 
story escaped the notice of the society ill the midst of which 
they occun-ed. And the result was to convince me that she 
had been substantially right from the first, and that the book 
she was anxious I should attempt might, without any impru- 
dence, be so written as to be minutely and literally true, not 
only in all essentials, but in point even of local colour^indeed 
that many of the facts would be disguised most completely, 
if they were taken from the manuscript without any change 
at all. 
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That book accordingly is now offered to the reader. As to 
what the changes are which I have been obliged to make, I 
cannot say more, or the object of those changes would be 
defeated. For the method of narration and for the style, 
indeed, I am mvBelf of course responsible ; but whatever may 
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into a gi-otesquely false iusigiiificaiice. This is not the fault, 
however, of such writers as M. Zola only. It is the fault of 
writers such aa Mias Yonge also, and if we try both by the 
same severe standard, The Daisy Chain must be condemned 
for the same reason as Nana. Neither are true to life, for 
each excludes one half of it. No doubt Tlie Daigy Cliain has 
this point in its favour^that it is, as it was meant to be, a 
good book for children, whereas a book like Nana is a good 
book for nobody. But what is good for children is useless for 
men and women, who differ from children mainly in their 
inevitable experience of so much that we shelter childhood 
from eveu hearing of prematurely. To men and women, who 
are capable of observation and reHection, and who are neither 
depraved nor abnormally innocent, life is essentially a com- 
bination of widely different elements. Whatever may be our 
definition of good or evU, and however remote as an al«traction 
the one may be from the other, we see that as realities they 
are everywhere in the closest contact, sometimes fretting each 
other, sometimes apparently united, not only in the same 
society, but in the same people and in the same motives and 
actions : and the interest of life depends upon neither separ- 
ately, but on the constant and ever-changing relations between 
the two ; the evil losing its meaning when considered apart 
from the good, and the good losing its meaning when con- 
sidered apart from the evil. Hence it followK — and surely 
nobody can dispute the fact— that any picture of the one must 
be misleading and incomplete, unless it is part of a picture 
equally complete of the other. Now my case on behalf of the 
present book is this — that it presents us with a picture equally 
complete of both ; and that its various details are not only 
true individually, but form collectively a true representation 
of lifa 

It may, however, still be urged by some that I have not so 
much as touched upon the important question yet. The 
important questiou, they may say, is not whether the book is 
true, but whether it is moral My answer would be this— 
that if it is true in the sense I have 'y\st described, it is as 
moral or as immoral as life is, neither more nor less. If it is 
immoral to show, as actual life shows, that the hard and fast 
division between good and evil, which undoubtedly exists in the 
region of abstract theory, and which for certain purposes it 
is undoubtedly nocessary that we should recognize, does not 
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exist in the lives of average men aad women ; and farther, 
what is still more important, that good and evil fortune do 
not follow, in any invariable way, oo what moralists classify 
aa good and evil conduct, but are constantly apportioned, 
without any apparent reference to the conventional require- 
ments of retributive moral justice ; if it is immoral to show all 
this, then it must be admitted that this book is immoral. But 
in tliat case we must make another admission also — that life 
is^mmoral in precisely the same sense ; that whilst moralists 
teach one thing, it teaches another, and that no picture of it 
is fit for good people to look at, in which half of its distinctive 
features have not been suppressed or altered. 

If any one takes this view of the case, I cannot, here at 
least, attempt to argue him out of it. I must content myself 
with saying that; the view is not mine, and that I hold to the 
opposite, and, indeed, the only other alternative. I believe 
that morality is only worth inculcating because, and in so ^ar 
as, its motives, rules, and sanctions correspond to the realities 
of life considered in its entirety. I believe, therefore, that 
any picture of life, if only complete so inr as its subject goes, 
will be sure to convey some moial or other, though what that 
moral is may vary with the minds that look for it. It will in 
any case be sounder than any that could be conveyed by 
illustrations manipulated for the special purpose of conveying 
it ; and a complete autobiography of the conscience of a single 
profligate, were such a thing possible, would teach us more 
than a dozen descriptions of the selected pieties of saints. How 
far such teachings would, in their practical tendency, corre- 
spond with those which are conventionally called moral in this 
country is doubtful. Sometimes the coiTespondence between 
the two would be complete and striking , but sometimes the 
fonner would certainly contradict the latter, if not in their 
moHt impoi'tant, at all events m their tendciest, points. This 
must bo admitted as a geneial tiuth , hut raiders of the 
present book, which is all that we are here concerned with, if 
affronted by finding in it anything not moral in the conven- 
tional sense, will at all events be comforted by finding under 
the surface much that would coincide with the morals of the 
most conventional sermon. If they are scandalized by being 
shown that people who have many undoubted virtues can yet 
deliberately commit certain offences, they may learn a sharp 
and salutary lesson in charity by being shown that people 
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w)iom they would curtly classify as offenders may yet have 
virtues which perhaps in themselves are wanting. If they see 
consciences easy which they think ought to be troubled, they 
will see coDBcidDces troubled which superficially seem easy. 
They will see, ia short, what ought to edify them more than 
anything, even if it does not happen to do so, that the sense 
of virtue and the practice of right conduct are far from 
being the monopoly of those who are technically virtuous. 
Finally, if the book is complained of because people who are 
not technically virtuous are shown in it to have been ulti- 
mately happy, as such people often are, I would point out 
that their happiness, such as it is, results from quahties in 
them which every one must admire, and not from those of 
their actions, which perhaps most people will condemn. 



CHAPTEE I. 



One spring afternoon of the year 18 — , the departure side 
of the Gare de Strasbourg at Paris was occupied by a passenger 
train of somewhat unusual aspect. It was composed of long 
carriages, which were entered and connected together by 
covered balconies projecting at the ends of each. Within, 
through rows of windows, a narrow passage was visible, from 
which opened a series of small compartments, whilst the 
foremost carriage was a species of gilt restaurant, filled 
with small dinner-tables, and already gleaming with table- 
cloths. This was the Orient Express, about to start for 
Constantinople. It being a train which in all carried but 
sixty passengers, each with a berth booked and resei-ved before- 
hand, there was on the platform little bustle or crowding. 
Trucks piled with luggage were being wheeled slowly to the 
van ; and the owners were most of them saying good-bye to 
*""iids, or being shown their places by conductors in snuff- 
ured livery. Their aspect, generally, was opulent, with- 
being distinguished. There were men — Jews and Germans 
ho looked liked successful merchants.with fat stomachs, and 
ds with heavy rings on them. There were French and 
man ladies of vague conditions in life, who had an air aa if 
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they expected to be Eea-sick, and seemed dirty and pa]e already 
with the mere anticipations of their journey ; and amongst 
them all were an Austrian count and countess, he examining 
his fellow-travellers with a smile of curious superiority, she 
with a look of quiet, refined distress, tempered by aristocratic 



There was also another curious spectator, who had evidently 
completed all his preliminary arrangements, and standing on 
one of the balconies was placidly contemplating the scene. 
He was a dark man, with dark, almond-shaped eyes, which, 
assisted by his moustache and teeth, kept a chronic smOe 
shining ; whilst the curled brim of his hat, the startling 
pattern of his clothes, his lavender gloves, and a large gold- 
headed cane, loudly besought the world to recognize and respect 
him as a viveur. He had, indeed, at the moment another and 
still higher claim to the character ; for he was engaged in what 
was apparently a farewell conversation with a lady, beautifully 
but somewhat extravagantly dressed, who was one of the best 
known, though hardly the freshest, of the flowers of the Parisian 
demi-monde. Neither of the two seemed saddened by the 
thought of separation, but rather to be rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of a highly satisfactory past ; and their happy 
laughter, as they commented on tlie people round them, was 
tempered solely by a glance or two of ostentatious tenderness. 
Only once was the man's good-humour ruffled, and this was by 
a porter, who, entering the carriage with a bag, slightly jostled- 
him, and trod accidentally on his toe. The smile in an instant 
became a vindictive grin, and a string of imprecations, some in 
French, some in English, shot from las mouth, softly but with 
extraordinary vigour. 

" Doueement / doucement I " said the lady, in a metallic 
undertone of remonstrance. " You know, mon ami, yours is a 
nasty little devil of a temper; and all I can say is, I'm thank- 
ful I'm not your wife." 

" And so am I, cfierie," laughed the man, who had instantly 
recovered himself, his smile coming back with such an impetus 
that it took the form of a leer. " Look, look ! " he continued, 
" here is some swell, and no mistake. Did you see what a bow 
the che/ de gore made to him t And that man with him, 
carrying a despatch-box, belongs to the British Embassy. I've 
Been him sometimes getting luggage passed at the douaiie." 

The lady, having studied the new-comer, flashed a glance on 
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her companion, from eyes that gleamed like a couple of suolit 
window-panes, and aaid^" Are you getting jealous! I've 
taken a fancy to liini already." 

" Have you, darling t " replied the other. " It's a pity you're 
just too late. However, at all events, you can enjoy a good 
long look at him. Don't you see J They're coming to this 
carriage." 

He stepped down from the balcony, and, resting his hand 
upon her arm, remained with her watching the group that was 
now approaching. 

"This way, monsieur," said an official, full of importance. 
" The compartment reserved for you is at the far end of the 
passage. Numerog quinze et dix-/imif," he went on, to a valet 
and railway-porter, whom he ordered to enter first, with 
monsieur's various properties, including the despatch-box, which 
already had roused attention. 

"Ah," said the lady, "I heard him speak. He's an English- 
man. You, my friend, would claim him as a compatriot ; 
though your eyes and your name — myself I think both beau- 
tiful — would prevent this insular aristocrat from paying you 
back the compliment." 

At this the gentleman made a little cluck with Lis tongue, 
as if rendering a tribute to the lady's delicate wit. 

"St!" he said presently, '' here your aristocratcomes again. 
He looks about him as if no one were worth considering. You 
know the English phrase, that aman gives himself airs. There's 
a man who exactly shows its meaning." 

" Don't tell me," replied the lady, " what a man means by 
his looks. This man means one of two things, or very probably 
both — that he thinks, c/iSri, very little of you ; or that he's 
thinking a great deal about something or somebody else. Ah ! 
Mon Dieu ! — but see ! something has roused him now." 

The person who was the aubjeut of all these observations, 
and who partly justified the tenor of them by a look of distinct 
good-breeding, together with an obvious inattention to the 
whole public about him, at this moment suddenly fixed his 
eyes on a fresh arrival visible at some little distance. This 
was a man, round-faced and fair-bearded, not distinguished- 
looking in the social sense of the word, indeed dressed in a way 
impossible in the world of fashion ; but still bearing something 
in his aspect refined and suggesting intellect. What, however, 
had caught the attention of the Englishman, was not his 
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iotellect or refinement, but the fact that he appeared to be 
crippled, and, with no other assistance than that of a laden 
porter, to experience considerable difficulty in getting across 
the platform. The Englishman's face, as he realized this, 
Boftened ; a look for a moment flickered on it of irresolute shy- 
ness; and then moving forward, and raising his hat to the 
sufferer, offered him the help of an arm with an air of such 
spontaneous kindness, that the eyes of the other, in accepting 
it, looked an almost disproportionate gratitude. It appeared that 
both had places in the same carriage ; so the lady and her dark- 
eyed friend bad the pleasure of watching them as they entered. 

" The lame one's a German doctor," said the latter of these 
keen critics. " I saw his name on a label. If the loss of you 
makes me ill, ducky, I shall go to him for a bottle of medicine. 
Ah—saprieti/ — in three minutes we're starting. Come inside 
for a second — there's no one in my compartment — just to tell 
me that your heart is broken at leaving me." 

He entered the cairiage ; the lady lightly followed him, 
filling the narrow passage with a rustle of scented silks. 
Presently from one of the coropai'tmeots the sound of a kiss 
was audible. Silk skirts again rustled towards the balcony, 
leaving behind them the air heavy with patchouli. The lover 
followed : a conductor with ironical deference said, "It is time 
for MadamtA la Oomtease to descend." The lady from the 
platform kissed her hand to the lover ; the lover from the 
balcony kissed his hand to the lady ; and then as the train 
slowly got into motion, with an air of jaunty triumph, he 
retired into the interior of the carriage. 

The Englishman, meanwhile, had been helping the doctor to 
settle himself. The latter, however, was unfortunate. The 
compartment in which his place was allotted to him had three 
other occupants, and it was impossible for him to lie down, or 
even to lie back, comfortably. Of this the Englishman almost 
at once took note. 

" My dear sir," he said, " my own compartment is empty j 
you will be much better off if you will do me the honour of 
sharing it with me." 

The doctor, who was just seated, looked up surprised, and 
with thanks, which hesitated from their sincerity, accepted the 
invitation. His things were quickly seized on and removed 
by the benevolent stranger, who then offered him an arm, and 
conducted him to his new quarters ; and here, with the aid of 
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various rugs and cushions, he was presently enjoying a position 
suitable to his crippled state. 

" If," said the Englishman, " I might ventnre on a piece of 
advice to you, it would be, that you should sleep tor an hour 
or so. You look tired and exhausted. I am going myself to 
smoke in another part of the train ; and by and by I shall be 
back again, and see how you are getting on, I assure you," 
be added, checking the acknowledgments of the doctor, who 
gave him a glance like that of a grateful dog, " I am putting 
myself to no sort of inconvenience. I will shut the door, so 
as to leave you perfectly quiet ; and as the compartment is 
reserved for me, no one else can disturb you," 

These last worda of the Englishman, spoken as be was in 
the act of going, brought a new expression, for a moment, 
into the doctor's face. It was an expression denoting that 
peculiar composite feeling — partly curiosity, partly surprised 
deference — which a man experiences, who having been talking 
familiarly to another, begins to suspect in him some unknown 
superiority or importance. 

"Who," thought the doctor, "can this be, who travels en 
prince in this way ) " And his eyes, before he closed them, 
rested in sleepy wonder on a handsome dressing-bag, stamped 
with gold initials, and a label' with some writing on it, a part 
of which he fancied was " British Embassy." 

The Englishman was clearly unconscious of the impression 
he had thus produced : indeed, no sooner was he outside the 
door, than his thoughts were turned for the time from the 
doctor altogether. 

" That gentleman seems to be very ill." 

Such was the observation with which he was instantly 
greeted in the passage. He looked at the speaker with a 
certain feeling of surprise, and recollected the fact, which at 
the time he l^d hardly noticed, of having seen him with an 
over-dressed female, standing on the Paris platform. This 
was, indeed, the lover who had so lately been separated from 
his mistress. He spoke in English — an English that was not 
fluent only, it was glib ; but in his accent, just as in his 
appearance, there was something distinctly foreign. The . 
^glishman's first impulse was to answer him somewhat 
coldly ; but the eyes of the lover seemed so brimming with a 
wish to please — a wish to pleaee even at the expense of cring- 
ing — whilst his attitude as he lounged against the side of the 
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passage, emobing, had somehow so oiuch the effect of an 
apologetic ingratiating bow, that they secured for him a 
reception civil if not effusive. 

" I have left the invalid alone, in order that he may be able 
to sleep a little," the Englishman Eaid, as he took out his 
cigar-case. He opened it, and found it empty. 

" Have one of mine," said the lover, as he produced his own 
— a gorgeous product of Vienna — and offered it distended to 
the Englishman. " Don't disturb the sick man by going to 
look for yours. You will," he went on confidentially, " find 
these are very choice." 

Bowing slightly, the Englishman accepted the offer. With 
hie gloved hands the lover struck a light for him ; and the 
EngEshman, with obvious sincerity, acknowledged, after the 
first puff, that the cigar was of the rarest excellence. 

" Yes," said the lover, doing something with his eyes like 
winking, " I rather fancy myself on my cigars. Pah ! This 
passage ia draughty. What do you say to smoking in my 
compartment 1" . 

The Eciglishman assented. His new acquaintance was a 
puzzle to him — exciting in him a certain feeling of contempt, 
but also at the same time one of curiosity and amusement. 

" Whenever," said the lover as he seated himself, " this 
train is not quite full, I always, if I wish it, get a compart- 
ment to myself. I know one of the Directors of the Wagons- 
lits Company — I've a friend at court — and — there's the beauty 
of it — I don't pay a farthing extra." 

The Englishman's eye was caught by a bouquet on the seat 
beside him. 

" The Directors, I see,'' he said, " supply you with flowers 

" No," laughed the lover, his face bright with knowingness, 
" not quite so good as that. These flowers were left here by a 
lady. I dare say you saw her at the station. I'll tell you 
who she was. That lady was the great Fanny Harvard. You 
have heard of her) " 

The Englishuian admitted that he had ; but he did so coldly 
and drily, and involuntarily drew back in a way which to any 
impartial observer would have betrayed the displeased astonish- 
ment with which he received such confidences. His whole 
liearing and look seemed to be saying, " Who on earth is this 
extraordinary animal I " His companion, however, was con- 
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scious of no rebuff ; but, opening & bag of scented Russian 
leather, produced ft photograph of a lady with bare shoulders, 
and smilingly handing it to the Englishman, said to him — 
" That's her last." 

The Englishman looked at it ; he hardly could do leas ; and 
a change, aa he did so, slowly stole over his face. Hia mood 
seemed to be reverting from one of frigid disgust to what it 
had been before — -one of curious cynical amusement. And 
indeed so far as amusement and curiosity went, he found 
himself presently nut being ill repaid. His companion at Qrst 
was constant to the subject of the fair sex, with whom, he 
seemed anxious to let it be known, he had, in various capitals, 
a wide and victorious acquaintance. He accidentally let it 
transpire that he was married, and the father of a family ; 
hut thia admission did nothing to check hjs complacent can- 
dour. It happened, however, that in searching his bag for 
some portraita which should illustrate the type of the female 
figure in Warsaw, he cime across a picture of a completely 
different character ; and this, to the Englishman's extreme 
relief, turned his conversation into a new channel. The picture 
was a photograph of a race-horse. 

" Ah," he said, " look at that. Don't you call that splendid 1 
That's a photograph of the grand old horse "Wajrior." 

Of this animal he explained that he was himself the fortunate 
owner, and that it bad lately done wonders on some new race- 
course in Sussex. Then he enumerated certain remarkable 
instances of bis astuteness and success in betting ; he talked 
discursively of trainers, jockeys, and horseflesh ; and his know- 
ledge of these subjects, such as it was, was not confined to 
England, but extended to the Continent also. His range of 
topics, as he proceeded, widened like circles on water; and 
before long it included dogs, cards, and billiards. Then came 
a surprise. The Englishman asked some question with regard 
to the train they were travelling by, and his companion's 
answers, which overflowed with ready information, showed an 
intimate acquaintance with the management of the chief 
railways in Europe, and also a certain insight into the politics 
and commercial condition of various European countries, and 
of much of Asiatic Turkey. By and by they happened to show 
something more. They showed what seemed to he a certain 
knowledge of Art. The Englishman at first was surprised at 
this revelation ; but pursuing the subject, he was amused to 
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discern gr&diiallf , that what at first he had takeu to be a 
feeling for art itself, was rather a sense, almost monkeyish in 
its instinctive quickness, of the price which, under various 
circumstances, works of art might fetch. 

" I can assure you," said the lover at la^t, in a tone of 
confidential pride, " my house in England is crowded with 
objetB d'art. My whole collection has changed twice over since 
I married ; and each time I've made thirty per cent, on what 
I paid for it. Listen — shall 1 tell you one little good story 1 I 
gave my wife, when I married, some splendid antique jewellery 
— in Paris I got it — which cost me three thousand pounds. 
We sold two-thirda of it for three thousand eight hundred ; I 
gave her what was modern, and looked every bit as smart, 
and I had at the end a good twelve hundred in my pocket," 

" And did you," asked the Englishman, drily, " make her 
some more profitable presents with it 1" 

" Ab," said the lover, " that's telling I " He smiled 
complacently for a moment, and then exclaimed, " I wish you 
could have seen one thing — a necklace which I gave to a 
certain fair dwMewie in Vienna, I got that at Paris too. It 
once was Madame du Barry's." 

The allusion to womanhood was fatal The lover was like 
Anacreou. To whatever tune he might strike his con- 
versational lyre, the notes seemed to become what might be 
called by a euphemism, amatory ; and a new series of tender 
and successful experiences were now, with cheerful volubility, 
poured into the Englishman's ears, who listened to them for 
a time with a certain apathetic patience. The patience was 
mainly due to a singular characteristic in the speaker. In his 
look and manner there was such a complete absence of shame, 
that though the substance of his coni'er.'iation was vulgar and 
even brutal in its profligacy, it had to the physical ear the 
most innocent and ingenuous sound. He laughed over his 
most repulsive anecdotes as a schoolboy might laugh over his 
peg-top ; and his grossest comments on what he called " The 
points of a woman," might, so far as the mere sound of them 
went, have been a harmless remark on the colour of a flower 
or a butterfly. The Englishman at first, therefore, did but 
partially realize the nature of the intellectual treat that was 
thus so frankly offered bim. It is enough to say that most of 
it is not fit to repeat. The Englishman presently found it 
was not fit to listen to. He was a man whose face, whatever 
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might be his general character, showed one thing at leut in 
his favour — that he was not gross lilie hia companion. A 
frown, which his companion entirely failed to notice, gathered 
gradually on his forehead ; his short utterances became 
shorter and more distant ; and before long he rose, and 
coldly, but witb perfect civility, said he must be going back 
to look after the invalided doctor. The lover with perfect 
good-liumour expressed his smiling sorrow, and rising aliio, 
bowed the Englishman into the passage. There, catching 
sight of a feminine figure, which was apparently in the act of 
passing to the adjoining carriage, his appreciation of beauty 
was at once touched by its outlines, and smiling at the 
Englishman, like one augur at another, he sidled off in pursuit 
of it. The Englishman with a sigh of reHef found himself in 
his own compartment. 

The doctor was awake, refreshed, and in obvious comfort. 
He was just beginning to glance at a French novel, and one 
or two others were lying on a little table beside him. The 
Englishman noticed their titles, and noticed them not with 
pleasure. " Has no one," he said to himself, " even a tolerably 
cleanly mindl " 

The doctor had dropped hi@ book ; and his expression, as he 
turned to the Englishman, seemed to meet the unspoken 
question, frankly answering, " I have." 

" Theae books," he said, *' were lent me by a friend of mine 
— a medical student — to amuse me dnring my journey. Our 
ideas of what is amusing, or even readable, I think must be 
somewhat different." 

Full of a sense of disgust at his late companion, the ' 
Englishman was deligbted by the doctor's contemptuous tone, 
and replied that though he knew something of the boots in 
question himself, he knew only enough to make him thankful 
he knew no more. " If," he added, " I may indulge my 
temper in a paradox, I should say that a dirty reader was 
worse than a dirty liver." 

" I," said the doctor, " have thought little about literature, 
but I follow a profession which forces me to think much about 
life ; and I would venture to make the following literary 
criticism. Books like these, which seem to revolt both of ua, 
are bad both artistically and morally, for one simple physio- 
logical reason. If a book is to interest, it must excite 
sympathy ; and human nature happens to be physiologically 
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Buch, that those Bympathies which Christians were accustomed 
to call our lowest, are those which respond most readily to the . 
least skilful literary stimulus. It is a sign therefore of weak 
art to appeal to them, since they are escited so easily ; and it 
is bad morality to appeal to them, since they are excited so 
unmanageably. " 

"Yes," said the Englishman, "and it also is bad science; 
since it is difficult to appeal to them, in any picture of life, 
without exciting them disproportionately to the real im- 
portance of their subject." 

" Consider ! " exclaimed the doctor. " If the emotion of 
hatred and the appetite of thirst were roused by words as 
easily as what Frenchmen call Vamour, books would be 
depraved and deplaning which we now think moral as sermons. 
The novel of drunkenness would he as indecent as the novel 
of profligacy. Mein Gott 1 " he continued, " and in Paris it 
would be ae popular. However, to do the Parisians justice, I 
fully admit the truth of what you observed just now — that 
their sensual novels make passion fill more of life than it 
really does. But this brings us to quite a different point. 
This, as you observed, is merely an error in science ; and," 
said the doctor, with a mild smile in his eyes, " it is not 
confined to novels written in Paris. Your English novels of 
sentiment embody the same error as to love. They give it an 
importance which it does not possess in life." 

The Englishman leaned back, with a low laugh of 
approbation. " Yes," he exclaimed, "you are perfectly right 
there. In some lives, no doubt, love may be the principal 
thing ; but not in lives generally, and certainly not in the 
healthiest lives. Money-making, ambition, the mere pleasure 
of successful action, the placid affections of the family, amuse- 
ment, a sense of humour, and even material comfort — these 
for most men form the real landscape of happiness. Iiove is 
little more than some fleeting effect of sunshine." 

" You," said the doctor, laying his hand on his crippled leg, 
"speak of the landscape of happiness as if that for most men 
composed the whole landscape of existence. But for most 
men it is composed of anxiety and disappointment also. I, 
for instance, have a wife and family who depend on ma I 
once had some money of my own, bat it has been lost in a 
financial earthquake. For the last three mouths an accident 
has made me useless; and though now I have secured a 
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practice in a umall but rising wikteriug- place, life for me at 
present is a landscape of fear and struggle." 

" And," said the Englishman, " surely of hope also." 

" Bah 1 " said the doctor, rousing himself, " I spoke like a 
fool. I have hope as well as fear^to be sure I have. I have 
hard work before me, but I have something worth working 
for. Again, as a man of science, I take the keenest interest 
in my profession ; whilst I am also enough of an egotist to be 
^ckled by some ambition. Do you see thatt" he said, 
pointing to a leather case. " It contains a new apparatus 
connected with the operation of tracheotomy- — my own 
invention. My special subject of study has been the afiections 
of the throat. May I venture to ask what walk in life is 
yours ! " 

The Englishman for a single moment drew himself np, and 
his expression chilled into one of involuntary /lauteur. But 
the question, blunt as it was, was yet put so guilelessly, that 
in another moment he softened, and answered with complete 
good-nature — 

" I flatter myself that I serve, or am going to serve, my 
country. I don't mean with my sword," he added; "I am 
not like you— a tracheotomist." 

Both men laughed. The Englishman turned to the window, 
and as if to change the conversation pointed to the sun, which 
was setting under clouds coloured like heather. 

"Beautiful!" murmured the doctor in a tone of genuine 
feeling. " Beautiful I To me," he went on, looking the 
Englishman in the face, " the deepest interest of medicine lies 
not in medicine but in man. A doctor can hardly help being 
more than half a philosopher ; and even though he may be a 
materialist, more than half a divine. If we identify soul with 
body, that to us does but bring soul nearer. My thoughts 
have strayed back to what we were just now talking of. We 
were saying that the influence of love in life is exaggerated ; 
but let us consider this. Why do you and I feel that sunset 
to be beautiful! Because of the same something in it of 
which love is one manifestation, and of which religion, or all 
longing for what is more than human, is another." 

" Let us hope," said the Englishman, " that man's belief in 
the object of his religion is more accurate than his belief in 
many of the objects of his love," 

"In the present day," replied the doctor, "religion is a 
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belief- DO longer. It iB only the raw material out of which 
some new belief will he fashioned. I hope I do not offend 
you. Perhaps I am speaking to a Catholic t " 

" You are not," said the Englishman ; " though Catholicism 
is the only religion that is logical." 

'■'Yes," said the doctor, "and roy reading of Kfe aa a 
materialist, is that our higher life can be lived only in defiance 
of logic. All forms of Christianity affect to explain too much, 
A belief which pretends to baye no difficulties is a belief that 
solves none." 

" And do you," said the Englishman, " as a materialist, 
consider a belief necessary) And what belief in the future 
do you think the world will accept V 

" That," the doctor answered, " the future alone can show. 
In the present state of knowledge, religion cannot express 
itself in any definite form which knowledge will allow us to 
tolerate. How will knowledge allow us to define God ! 
Merely as the echo of man's soul from the universe — a 
whisper which we impute to the stars. All the same, I still 
maintain this — that man is only human because of bis longing 
for what is more than human. There, sir, you have my 

"Yes," said the Englishman, "and I think you have mine 
also ; only we are apt under its influence sometimes to find 
this^that life has lost all its hopes, and death none of its 
terrors. However, we are not peculiar. I have talked with 
the leaders of science in my own country" — and he here 
mentioned names of European celebrity— " and though many 
of them were shy of making distinct admissions, at the back 
of their minds I believe that they felt as I did. You look 
surprised at my having any scientific acquaintances." 

The doctor hesitated. 

" The plain fact is," he replied, " if I may be excused for 
saying so, that you seem like a man of affairs, and like a man 
of fashion ; and such men as a rule care little for men of 

The Englishman's face for a moment betrayed a feeling 
shared by many others, and somewhat difficult to explain. 
It showed that this speech pleased him, as though it were a 
kind of compliment. But the feeling vanished, and his look 
was a;;ain thoughtful. 

" Well," the doctor continued, " and if our religion be such. 
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I think we are bound to admit that love, and the ideas 

attached to it, play a more importaDt part in life than we just 
now were admitting. The creeds of man's various civilizations 
have influenced his emotions,] development, but primarily tbey 
have been moulded bj it ; and what men believe about another 
life, depends largely on what their instincts prompt them to 
do in this. Now I haven't shocked you thus far — but perhaps 
I shall shock you now. The position of woman, in all countries, 
is changing. Her claims to some life of her own are gi'owing 
and becoming recognized as they never were before ; and love, 
whatever limits we may assign to its influence, is, with the 
cultivated woman of the modern world, the expression of her 
highest life, when it does not happen to be the denial of it. 
When it is not a blasphemy, it is a religion. One of the chief 
changes then awaiting modern society, is some change in the 
present institution of marriage. It will not be a change in 
the direction of what is commonly called licease, but in that 
of the ideal which the Christian marriage aims at, and which 
so often it so ludicrously fails to reach ; but all the same it 
will be a change which, more than any other, will be opposed 
by Christian theology, and consequently instrumental in 
destroying it." 

The Englishman laughed. 

" You have not shocked me," he said, " but you have not 
convinced me. In my views of marriage I fear I am hoplessly 
conservative." 

" Well," replied the doctor, " it requires more of the martyr's 
courage to live in a new way than to believe in a new way. 
My own marriage, I should mention, has been completely 
happy, so that I am no candidate for any social martyrdom 
myself." 

" I could show you," said the Englishman, " a man in this 
train who is ; and who is so devoted to his own way of living 
and loving, that he'll lay down his health for it, if he doesn't 
lay down his life." 

He had hardly finished his sentence, when the door of the 
compartment opened, and the lover's face peeped in, wi'eathed 
in apologetic smiles. 

" Mr. Grenville," he said — " forgive me for calling you by 
your name — the conductor told it to me — I came to tell you 
that there is dinner in half an hour. I have already secured 
a table. Perhaps you and this gentleman will shai-e it with me." 
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So civil an invitatioa it was not possible to refuse. 

"That's the martyr," said the Eoglishmftn, aa soon as the 
lover had departed. " When you meet him at dinner he will 
give you his confession of faith," 

The doctor found presently, from his espevience in the 
restaurant, that this pi'ophecy was strictly true. The lovei', 
who had ordered a magnum of the best champagne, and 
generously insisted on standing treat to his companions, 
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on hie knife^his fingers with all those ringE on them 1 I should 
be sorry to be a woman, alone with him, when he lost his 
temper." 

" Sir," Bftid the doctor when the moment came for parting, 
" I shall never forget your goodness to me a stranger." 



CHAPTER II. 



Vienna that spring, owing to cMtain public events, was 
unusually fall of foreigners ; and amongst them were numbers 
of the English who had been spending the winter on the 
Continent. Indeed, the British Ambassadress was fully 
justified in saying, as she said one evening to a cluster of old 
friends, that though that year she would be unable to go to 
London, tor the last fortnight London had come to her. 

This remark was made in her own drawing-room, where 
the guests were assembling for a purely English dinner-party, 
and where London diamonds and London silks and satins were 
glittering and glimmering under constellations of candles. 

" My dear," she went on regretfully, as she drew aside from 
the others a distinguished- looking woman, the whiteness of 
whose well-crimjJfed hair, due though it was to age, had the 
youthful effect of powder, " I thought, of courae, that you 
would have gone in with Julian ; but the Princess's coming 
has disturbed all my arrangements, and I'm afraid I shall 

have to consign you to old Lord R- instead. I am more 

sorry than I can say ; but you'll see that I've done my best 
for you. You will sit by his deaf ear, so you need not utter a 
word to liim ; and on the other side of you, you will have 
Robert Grenville," 

" Mr, Grenville I " said the lady whose fate was thus 
announced to her, " I met him first when he was an attaehd 
in Paris, when half the French ladies were in love with him, 
and he had just published some love-poems. Somehow or 
other one has not heard much of him lately. He ought, with 
his talents, to have made more noise in the world." Then, 
with her eyebrows slightly raised, and her lips for a moment 
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smiling -mth a humorous self -contempt, "If that man," she 
said, " had been born a generation earlier, I fully believe I 
should have fallen in love with him myself." 

" I've DO doubt you would, my dear,"'said the Ambassadress 
with a certain treochaucy, not malicious itself, but hinting a 
sense on her part 'of raying something that might be said 
maliciously. " You will, therefore, be happy to hear that he 
is now in a fair way to make as much noise in the world as 
even his best friends could desire. Let us ask Julian." And 
she turned round to her husband. "Just look at him. He 
is quite absorbed in your niece. It is always with him a case 
of the ' eternal feminine.' Julian," she said, " Lady Ashford 
is asking about Mr, Grenville. She would like to hear how a 
poet is going to rise to fame." 

The Ambassador was indeed engrossed in what seemed his 
most frequent occupation — that of talking to the youngest and 
prettiest woman in the room. 'When thus appealed to he 
made no answer for a moment, but murmured to his com- 
pt^nion, in his low indolent voice, " Did you ever know a paetl 
If you didn't, you must keep your eyes open, and you will see 
one to-night eating his dinner opposite to you." "Then, lifting 
himself from his seat and coming towai-ds his wife, he put his 
hand on her aim with a charming air of devotion, and said to 
Lady Ashford : " So you are talking of Robert Grenville. 
Many people, most likely, will soon be doing the same. I had 
a letter yesterday from the Cbanceilor of the Exchequer, and 
he told me that never, in all his former experience, had he 
met any one with such a, natural genius for finance." 

" Finance I " echoed Lady Ashford. " What on earth are 
you talking about ? What has finance to do with Mr. Grenville 
the poet J" 

" Our poet," said the Ambassador, " is unfortunately a poet 
no longer ; and the crown that is now held out to him was 
never woven by the Muses. What has happened to him has 
been this : I thought that of course you had heard of it. 
Just before the opening of last autumn's session, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lost one of his secretaires, and found himself 
suddenly overwhelmed in a country bouse with more work 
than he could manage without assistance. Grenville, who 
was staying there also, offered to do what he could for him. 
He did so, and with results that astonished the Chancellor 
and himself equally. He continued to act as secretary for the 
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whole of the next eix months : and now, when Sir Jacob 
Jackson goes home in July, Robert Grenville will tsike his 
post at CoDstantiuople. If he can deal with the difficulties 
which are accumulating and awaiting him there, he may easily 
find himself at once one of the foremost figures in Europe." 

"Well," said Lady Ashford, plaintively, "it's an odd meta- 
morphosis. One could never have thought that — what shall I 
call him t — -well, a drawing-room love-poet, was the sort of stuff 
out of which fate could make a financier." 

"There are," said the ambassador, "two sorts of love-poeta : 
the one with whom poetry is a Bubstitnte for life ; the other 
with whom it is a mere expression of part of it. The one is a 
dreamer whose ambition is passionate writing ; the other is a 
man of action, whose ambition is passionate living. Grenville 
was of this last sort, and you can see it in all his verses. In 
every line you can feel what the man who wrote them was 
thinking about. He was tfiinking not about verse ; he wae 
thinking about a woman. To women, at any rate, this was 
their great charm. They showed that the writer would prob- 
ably have been an interesting lover. Now, dear Lady 
Ashford," he went on, " of course you are aware of this — that 
of ail important businesses, love-making in the world is the 
one which requires most knowledge of the world ; so I don't 
think we need wondei' if a man who excelled in that should be 
able to turn his talent to other practical uses," 

"Julian," said the Ambaasadress, " when you have done your 
discourse on poetry, I want to inform you that here is Princess 
Plekonitz." 

" My dear friend," exclaimed the Ambassador, turning 
round, and looking as if he would take in his arms the figure 
that stood before him, " what ages since we met I The sight 
of you makes me young again." 

The Princess was a short sharp-eyed woman of seventy, witli 
a face which was bright with a kind of caustic benevolence, and 
on which age had re-written the smiles of her prime in wrinkles. 
She was English, an heiress — the widow of a Hungarian 
magnate ; and as soon as her host was tired of retaining both 
her hands, she began to look round the room as if searching 
for old acquaintances. She failed, however, to discover any, 
even with the aid of her gleaming eye-glasses, till the last 
guest having arrived, the movement was made for dinner. Then 
suddenly, as she was taking her host's arm, "Who's that)" she 
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aaked. " Isn't it Mr. Grenville — Eobert Greaville — Bobby, I 
used to call him 1 Yes, it's you," she called out, in a high- 
pitched and foreign soundiDg voice, as a man at a little distance, 
who was just claiming his companion, turned round and 
recognized her. " It's me too. Go on ; and coma and talk to 
me afterwards." 

Robert Grenville experienced an immediate consequence of 
having attention thus pointedly drawn to him. He had reached 
Vienna only a few hours ago ; he had entered the room only 
at the last moment, and except by his host and hostess his 
arrival had not been noticed. But rapid glances were now 
cast in his direction ; and ho felt rather than saw that he was 
an object of appreciable interest. However small may be a 
man's share of vanity, there is in this feeling something which is 
not displeasing to him. Robert Grenville, though he was less 
vain than most men, was suddenly conscious that his spirits 
rose a little ; and he sat down to dinner with a sense that he 
had more to say than he had, when a moment ago he was 
starting to leave the drawing-room. 

This was lucky for the young lady of whom he had been 
given the charge. She was the daughter of a Colonial Governor, 
now on his way to England ; and though she was a little 
subdued by the gi'andeur of an Ambassadorial dinner-party, 
yet under the surface were visible all the airs and graces 
which bad claimed and rebuked devotion in the halls of 
Government House. Grenville had bad a foreboding that 
conversation would not be possible with her, but he now felt 
nerved for all the demands of duty ; and by the time she had 
freed her gloves from the embraces of a whole family of 
bangles, he had bit on a question which made his path clear 
for him. On tbe opposite !<ide of the table was a man with a 
bulbous face, whom he remembered once to have seen pers- 
piring with importance at the Foreign Office. He asked his 
neighbour — providentially in guarded language — if she knew 
who this gentleman was, hardly expecting that she could tell 
him; and she, with an arch smile and a little jerk of her 
head, said, " Don't you know i That's my f/aler — that's Sir 
Septimus Wilkinson.'' Then cheered by a sense of superior 
social knowledge, sbe continued, "!Look there — that is Sir 
Theophilus Entwistle." And she pointed out, by a nod, 
another star of the Colonial Office, partially eclipsed for the 
time being by a. napkin, the comer of which he was tucking 
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inside his collar. Her eyes now made a careful tour of 
the table, and with increasing huoyancy she presently pro- 
claimed to Grenville that she could, as she expressed it, " tell 
him about nearly everybody," The young lady's information 
was com-prehensive rather than accurate. The names she 
mentioned were correct, and the persons named were pi-esent ; 
but she was not successful in putting the two together ; and 
Grenville was for the moment struck dumb with astonishment 
when somebody else was pointed out to him as himself. He 
was, however, far too good-natured a man to confuse his 
informant by any blunt and cruel correction ; hut, adroitly 
pretending not to have understood her meaning, he managed 
to set her right without showing that he had discovered her to 
be wrong. All this made a good deal of conversation ; but at 
last the subject was eshausted, and GrenviUe's wit was failing 
him, when a spotty little attacht^. Miss Wilkinson's other 
neighbour, caught her bead-like eye and soon relieved him of 
her attention. 

" Mr. Grenville,^! am at last able to speak to you." The 
words wore Lady Ashford's, and they sounded like a musical 
bell. Grenville turned round ; his entire bearing changed, 
and his face took the look of interest which he had been just 
trying to simulate. "That young person," Lady Ashford 
continued, " seems to me to have made you very vivacious. 
She was your lawful partner certainly ; but I'm sure you 
have done your duty by her, so you must now devote yourself 
to me and help to deliver me from mine." 

" Ah," replied Grenville, " this is really delightful. I 
always thought talking to you a pleasure that could never be 
improved upon ; but to-night it will have the added charm of 
an infidelity." 

Ijady Ashford's age was not far from seventy, but much of 
the beauty for which she once was famous remained with her, 
and there still floated in her eyes a St. Martin's summer of 

"la this," she said, looking at Grenville, "the result of a 
poet's philosophy t But you're no longer a poet — I ought to 
have remembered that ; and now I remember that I want you 
to tell me what you are. Come, I must have your whole 
story out of you — the metamorphosis of the poet into the man 
of action. When did the change begin 1 How did you grow 
practical " 
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Qrenville looked B,t her with the ehy air of a mau uho 
honestly hates being the hero of his owa conversation ; but 
Lady Ashford was at once so firm and so fascinating tbat she 
had soon extracted from him the information she a$ked for. 

"Well," she said, when he had finished, "and so it all 
came to this. The world, when first you entered it, was en- 
chanted for you by two necromancers, love and religion, who 
coloured it with colours, and filled it with objects of ambition, 
which gradually, as yeai-s went on, dissolved or faded from 
your sight, till at last you woke up to what you now consider 
realities. Like most gentlemen nowadays, you happened not 
to be rich ; and the first reality that came home to you was 
the want of some more money. Accordingly you began to 
dabble in what you describe as business, and you found your 
wits were far sharper than you oxpocted. You did not, how- 
ever, make your fortune in the first six weeks, and you were 
beginnir^ to think that real life was a failure, when you 
sudden^ stumbled into a high-road to success — a sort of 
success' better than what you weie looking for in the city ; for 
it gives you a promise not of fortune only, but of fame. 
Now to a man ambitious like you — for you always were 
ambitious — this luck ought to be intoxicating. Still, it is success 
not as you used to dream of it ; you dreamed of it with the 
feelings of a poet. You are achieving it as a practical man. 
I want you to tell me if it disappoints or satisfies you." 
■ "When it comes," said Grenville, "I will tell you with 
great pleasure ; but I am not aware that I have yet succeeded 
in anything." 

Lady Ashford laughed softly. "Mr. Grenville," she 
answered, "do you know what I say to that! — Stuff ! You 
have the opportunity of succeeding, and other people know 
you have. You are exciting expectations, though you have 
not yet satisfied them ; and that, to a man in your position, is 
success in its most flattering stage. I heard our host saying, 
as he went in to dinner in front of me, that he never had 
known so rapid a rise as yours. You were always a figure of 
some interest in society ; all of a sudden you are beginning to 
make a stir in it. I had realized this to-night before you 
entered the drawing-room. You cannot pretend you were 
unconscious of the same thing yourself. Well," she said, 
sighing, " listen to this. I was told long ago by somebody 
who ought to have known, how nothing is so sweet to a man 
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as this firat breath of applause — that it iaake» liini Eael as if 
his life were beginning to rise on wings. The dawn of fame 
must be like the dawn of love. Once upon a time I used 
often to saj that to myself. I wanli you to be frank with 
me, and tell me your own experience." 

" Well," said Grenville, with an almost boyish erabarraaa- 
ment, which presently resolved itself into almost boyish 
frankness, " if you will have me espose myself, I will make 
the admission that I have some sense of success in me, some- 
thing like what you mention ; and I suppose it pleases me. 
Yea — -yea : of course it does. I am going to be quite honeat 
with you. I have so long thought and felt to so little purpose, 
that there is something exhilarating in the knowledge that I 
am now about to act ; and in the hope that I shall not, as I 
began to think I should, pass through the world leaving no 
mark behind me, having done nothing, and having beea 
nothing. But that's not ali I am also conscious of a 
certain fuss being made about me. I am ashamed to ipentioa 
the little triiles I am thinking of ; and yet I confess tkat they 
have the s.ime effect on me which a glass of champagne has 
on a man who has long been tired. But as to feeling as if I 
were going to rise on wings^no, Lady Ashford, I can't follow 
you there. My wings by this time have hardly a feather left 
on them, though once they were plumed with illusions bright 
as a bird of Paradise. And as to the dawn of fame being 
like the dawn of love — " 

"Weltr' said Lady Ashford, 

"As to that," he replied, "I can say nothing. What is 
love like 1 I cannot even remember. For good or evil, it is 
an impulse which has slipped out of my life ; and I cannot call 
it back again. Indeed lamnotcertainif Ishould wish to do so.'" 

Lady Ashford looked at him for a few seconds in silence, 
and then said, " Never mind. It will come back to you on© 
day. Let us put all our talk about ambition and success aside. 
The real story of your life, Mr. Grenville, is still to come." 

" Why do you think so I " asked Grenville, with a certain 
natural cariosity. 

" Because," she said, ''in spite of your good spirits, in S[ate 
of your sense of success, I see a want in your eyes, I hear a 
want in your voice, which a woman recognizes, and of which 
she knows the meaning. The reason why love thus far lina 
made so little impression on your memory, is not that you 
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{ouad BO little in it, but that you looked for so much more ; 
and this much more your nature is still waiting for. Listen, 
and let me teach you a small fragment of philosophy. Some 
of the women— I hope you will not be shocked at me — some 
of the women who have loved best have been women who 
found that they could not love their husbands. And why J 
They have learnt how much they longed to give and receive, 
by realizing how much one man could neither underatand or 
give. People talk about first love : but the thing they talk 
about is a fiction just as the Golden Age is. First love in 
reality ia like a first attempt on the fiddle. The magic and the 
music only come with experience. To love successfully you 
must often have loved in vain. You think this is a paradox, 
but it isn't. To make love complete — you may take a 
woman's word for it — it must be not only a giver of joy, but 
a bealer of sorrow also ; a resurrection of hope rather than its 
birth. A boy's lo.ve may be life ; a man's love is another life. 
This, Mr Grenville, is the love which you are waiting for ; or, 
if you like it better, which is somewhere waiting for you. 
And you may trust me in this, that when such love comes to 
a man, the passions of youth can show nothing to equal it. 
Don't despise my prophecy, because it comes from an old 
woman. You will find your fate ; and old as I 'am I still 
remember mine," 

"Yes," said Grenville, half involuntarily; "but you are a 
woman, and a woman who has once loved and remembers it 
can never be old." 

" And a man," said Lady Ashford, " ie always young, so 
long as a woman who is young loves him." 

" Unfortunately," said Grenville, laugliing, " no young 
woman loves me." But then he suddenly checked himself 
and went on in a dilferent tone : " Lady Ashford, you 
prophesy like an angel ; but unfortunately I hear you like 
Sarah behind the tent-door. Do you remember just now how 
you summed up the biography of my youth ) You said that 
love and religion were two necromancers who had enchanted' 
life for me. You were wrong. The real necromancer was the 
Imagination, which we used to think was the child of the 
other two, but which science and experience at last show us to 
be their parent. The children die of shame when we discover 
their parentage; and the Imagination itself cannot s 
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CHAPTER in. 



Thb conversation was here arrested by a sharp and startling 
sound. The chimney of a large lamp, which was in front of 
Grenville, had broken ; some disturbance was caused by the 
aervant's removing it from the table ; and when Grenville 
again was in a position to speak or listen, Lady Ashford's ear 
had been captured by her other neighbour. 

" And so that is Mr. Grenville, to whom you have just boeu 
talking t" Lord R was saying slowly, in the loud pene- 
trating tone which deaf people, who require it to be applied to 
themselves, are not unfreqnently accustomed to apply to 

others. Like many deaf and elderly people also, Lord E 

seemed always to be living in a Hfctle world of his own ; and he 
had a charming habit of discussing those close to him, as if ho 
were as much out of Iheir hearing aa they were out of his. 
" A very clever pi'omising young roan," he went on. " I knew 
his father intima.tely — a very, very, very clever young man." 

Grenville judiciously tried to escape from his own praises, 
and fixed his attention on Hie opposite side of the table. He 
found no difficulty in keeping it there. For the iirst time he 
saw an object facing him, which up to now the lamp had 
entirely hidden. It was the young girl^Lady Ashford's 
beautiful niece — to whom, before dinner, the Ambassador had 
been so gallantly devoting himself. It was impossible not to 
be struck by her— by her dazzling skin, by her dark melan- 
choly eyes, and still more by an indefinable something — a 
something in her expression, her dress, her bearing — which 
gave her, despite her girlhood, the air of a married woman. 
Sitting next to her was Sir Septimus Wilkinson, talking to 
her with a voluble but elephantine eagerness, and giving 
point to his eloquence by gesticulating with his thick fingers. 
She, at the moment when Grenville first caught sight of her, 
was looking down with a sort of contemptuous self-possession, 
and amusing herself with examining her own beautiful hands. 
A moment later, and for a moment only, he saw her glance up 
at the shapeless face close to her, as if doubting and wonder- 
ing whether a thing like that could be really made of the 
same flesh and blood as herself. Rapid as the glance was, 
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Grenville felt that he understood it. The second after the 
girl'a eyes met his own. As they did so, they seemed to 
expand softly, a certain light flashed up out of their depths, 
and there was the slightest undulation imaginable in the lines 
of her Bcarlet lips. Then all was over; she coolly turned 
away from him, and with a condescending animation began to 
address Sir Septimus. 

N^o sooner had this happened than he was once more 
conscious of his own name being mentioned in tones as 

audible aa before. " And now," Lord R was saying, 

" he's soon going to be married — that is to say, you under- 
stand, if he succeeds in his new career." Lady Asbford 
tapped him on his threadbare sleeve with her fan, doing her 
best to stop him. He took it for encouragement, and his 
voice became even louder. "The young lady's Lord Solway's 
niece — Lady Evelyn Standish-r^a very nice girl, a dear 
charming girl ; and if she marries with her uncle's consent 
she will have a considerable fortune. He will consent if Mr. 
Grenville succeeds — I know this for a fact : he told me so 
himself, but the matter is not yet to be spoken about." 

Lady Ashford did the only thing to be done. She stopped 
any further disclosures by turning abruptly from the speaker ; 
and she fixed her eyes with an odd look upon Grenville. 
There was surprise in them, and amusement in them, and also 
a wondering and half -reproachful inquiry, 

"Mr. Grenville," she said, "this revelation is a judgment 
on you. Here is the man who never can love again. When 
we were talking just now, you were arguing under false colours." 

" No," said Grenville, gravely, " I think not. That poem, 
or, if you like it, that prayer, of the spirit and of the pulses — 
that wild and soaring impul.se which, if my memory serves me, 
takes us off our feet, and of which we were speaking when we 
spoke of love — surely this is not essential to a happy marriage ; 
per hups it is hardly compatible with one." 

" I'll tell you, Mr. Grenville," said Lady Ashford, " what I 
should advise your doing. If you don't keep a diary, begin 
one this very night. Put down in it just what you now are 
feeling, which no doubt actually is what you have been trying 
to tell me. Do that ; and the time will come when you will 
laugh as you look back to it. Or perhaps you won't laugh — 
perhaps you will do something else." 

" Do you think," said Grenville, " that I shall only learn to 
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love, by finding out that I cannot love my wife — whom, I may 
as well tell you, I have not yet asked to marry met But 
come— let us drop m«. As a subject, I must be quite exhausted. 
Suppose we talk about that lovely young lady opposita I 
never saw such a pair of eyes in iny life. Who is she ) " 

" She is my niece — Juanita JIarkham. Her mother was a 
Viennese. She has come here to see her relations. Yes— she 
has beautiful eyes— poor girl I She, too, Mr. Grenville, baa 
all her life before her." 

" And what," aaid Grenville, " is the fate you predict for 
her 1 Do you think that she, before she learns to love, must 
find out that she cannot love her husband 1 " 

" I hope not," said I^dy Ashford with sudden sadness, 
"There are many things which we excuse in ourselves, and 
which we should yet dread for our children. See — we ate 
moving. We aU go out together. There is Princess Plekonitz 
looting at you over her shoulder." 

Grenville during dinner had not known that he was being 
flattered ; but when he reached the drawing-room bis condition 
was like that of a man who feels the eSects of wine on going 
into 'the fresh air. The dre.ss, the lights, the mirrors, the 
white and gold of the walls, had now a brilliance for him which 
be had not noticed before. It seemed all to belong to his life, 
as an appropriate setting does to a stone. In another moment 
this impression became yet keener. He was rapidly surrounded 
by the more distinguished of the guests — by men with stars, 
and women glittering with tiaras. He knew them all more 
or less, and had been accustomed to certain civilities from 
them. But he felt that now they were offering him some 
wholly unfamiliar tribute. He was the centre of a circle, not 
part of its circumrereoce ; and he learnt a truth which can be 
taught only by experience — how different these two positions, 
so near together, may be. 

From one such moment he passed on to another. The 
Princess Plekonitz had a circle round her also, of people talk- 
ing or wanting to talk to her ; but the instant his eyes met 
hers he saw it was himself she was thinking about. She 
beckoned him to her sofa with a movement of her fan and of 
her eyebrows ; and the others, as he came up to her, separated. 
A couple of young men, however, did not go far, and he soon 
understood the reason ; for sitting beside her on the sofa was 
the beautiful Miss Juanita Markham. 
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The Princess with effusion, held out a wrinkled hand to him. 
She expressed a vivacious pleasure at thus unexpectedly seeing 
him ; she recalled the old times when he had stayed at her 
house in England ; and compKmented him on his prospects in 
a way that would have sounded fulsome if the strong foreign 
accent, which she had acquired in living abi'oad, had not sufficed 
to confer a peculiar privilege on her English, All the time, 
however, though be listened and responded cordially, he could 
not prevent a certain part of his consciousness being occupied 
with Miss Markham, and the fate of her two admirers. These 
last he had taken in at a glance. They were indeed attached 
to the Embassy, and he more or less knew both of tliom. They 
were wetl-brod young men, with the quietest manners imagin- 
able ; and if ordinary expensive dissipation means knowledge 
of life, they were probably right in flattering themselves that 
they were complete men of the world : but the girl's manner 
to them — a manner even quieter than their own — reduced 
each of them — Grenville could plainly see this— one after the 
other, in his own estimation, to a boy. Their first observations 
had been made with a smiling confidence. She had smiled 
also, and replied with complete civility ; but joined to that 
civility was a yet more complete indifference, which seemed to 
produce, as it were, some chemical change in their characters. 
They blushed ; they repeated their words ; their laughs became 
doubtful and apologetic ; and they presently found that nothing 
was left for them but to retreat, with an air that betrayed 
discomfiture, whilst it aimed heroically at indifference. 

" Listen," the Princess was by this time saying to Grenville : 
"the thing is quite simple; I will tell you all the particulars." 

Whatever the particulars were they threatened to be long 
in telling ; and Grenville, who had been standing hitherto, 
unconscipusly scanned the sofa, as if to see whether there was 
room for him to be seated. Miss Markham, with extraordinary 
quickness, caught the meaning of his look and, raising her 
eyes to his with a, full unflinching softnebs, moved so as to 
make a place for him between the Princess and herself, 

"Thank you," he said, as he sat down ; " I hope I am not 
crushing your dress." 

" You are not," she replied, with a smile on her lips, which 

. were half parted. " But I think you have done one thing. 

Do you see what it is T You have hurt a feather of my fan," 

4-nd, as if to explain the injury thus complained of, with a 
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movement that might have seemed accideDtal, Bhe drew the 

feather across his hand. 

" Allow me to look at it," he said, with a slight accent of 
ceremony. " I trust I hare done no harm." And he offered, 
as he Bpoke, to take the fan from her to examine it. But 
she, giving the feather a little semi-petulant pull, said, " No, 
after all £ think it has not been broken. And showing him 
for a moment the faint remains of a smile, she folded her fan 
before her and gave her attention to the carpet. 

This little episode over, and it did but occupy a minute, 
Grenville turned to the Princess, and seemed at once to forget 
it, in the interest of the subject which ho was soon busy dis- 
cussing .with her. It was a subject, as any one might have 
seen, who caught any fragment of the conversation, involving 
the settlement of many practical detu,i]s; and any one might 
have seen also that a conclusion was at last arrived at about 
it which was highly satisfactory to both the parties interested, 
and had given to Grenville, indeed, a look of greater excite- 
ment than his face had shown before during any part of the 
evening. 

At this juncture the Ambassador approached the sofa, and 
speaking with a grace that made a refusal impossible, asked 
Miss Markham if she would sing. Lady Ashford indeed 
interposed, saying, " She has brought no music." But Miss 
Markham, simple in her absolute self-posset^sion, admitted that 
she could sing by heart ; and rising, with a well-bred smile, 
was forthwith seated at the piano. She was soon surrounded ; 
and Grenville, to his own surprise, found himself standing 
nearest to her. Ker eyes had invited btm to attend bor, and 
he had obeyed the summons, not because be wished to do so, 
but because he could not, without rudeness, do otherwise. She 
raised her eyes to his — eyes dark and velvety, like a heartsease 
— as he saw now ; and drawing off her long gloves, gave them 
to him without a word. She sang. Her voice was low, but 
startling from the emotion that seemed to vibrate in it. Her 
audience listened breathless, but from surprise quite as much 
as from admiration ; a.nd Grenville heard the voice of the 
Princess mutter, "No young girl should he able to sing like 
that." Sir Septimus Wilkinson, however, was far from sharing 
such an opinion. His eyes shone, and his forehead was moist 
with admiration. He cLipped his hands, and vociferously 
asked for more; and most of the men, though more polished, 
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were equally sincere in their applause. Misa Markham, how- 
ever, could refuse a request as simply aud gravely as she could 
comply with one ; and saying that she had just heard her 
aunt's carriage announced, move_^ towards Lady Ashford, who 
evidently wished to go. And now the entertainment yielded 
its last incident to Grenville. As Lady Ashford was in the 
act of saying " good-bye " to him, Miss Markham turned 
towards him also, as if to include herself in a common process 
of leave-taking ; and then, with a look in her eyes of inten- 
tional hesitation, she held out her hand to him, and took his in 
a lingering clasp. 

As soon as she was gone, he turned to the Princess. "You 
told me," he said, "that I had new prospects before me. The 
prospect which you held out to me, and which I never dreamt 
of till to-night, is the newest and most fascinating of all," 



CHAPTER lY. 



Oeenville, that night in his bed, found himseir pieasurabiy 
restless, as he had hardly found himeelf since his first London 
season, when he had walked home from balls through the 
dewy stillness of Piccadilly, with music and palm-trees in bis 
memory, some girl's voice in his heart, and the cool dim 
primrose of the summer morning in his eyes. He made many 
efforts to sleep, but just as each seemed succeeding, some fresh 
thought would touch him, which allured him back into wake- 
fulness ; so that at last he got up, and, partially redressing 
himself, he prepared to act on the only one of thei^e thoughts 
which was at tbe present moment capable of being acted on. 

" I will do," he said to himself, " what Lady Ashford sug- 
gested ; I will begin a diary. 1 will dej«ribe my present 
situation and prospects, social as well as mental. Some day or 
other the reading it may keep me awake. At any rate, writing 
it will now help me to sleep." 

He found a note-book in his dres.sing-bag sufficiently suit- 
able for his purpose ; the earlier pages indeed being full of old 
memoranda, hut the greater part being blank ; and without a, 
moment's hesitation, began lue first sentence thus — 
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"The day after to-morrow, I am going to do something eo 

strange to me, eo unexpected, and bo interesting, Gomething 
suggested to me for the first time this eveaiiig — " He paused, 
scratched this out, and presently made a new beginning. 

"Lady Ashford," ho wrote, "told me, as to one point, the 
truth about myself. I am, as she said, ambitious, and always 
was so. But I am better than merely ambitious, for I will 
be just to myself. I always longed to receive the external 
insignia of success — fame, influence, place, personal deference ; 
but I have longed to deserve these quite as much as to receive 
them. Had I deserved them without receiving them, I should 
perhaps have despised Kfe. Had I received them without 
deserving them, I should certainly have despised myself. And 
yet why ! Why to me should self-respect be a thing so sacred 1 
What meaning can I attach to it 1 Could I only give this 
question a logical answer, I should have what, as I told my 
friend the doctor in the train, I have not, and what he lias 
no more than I ; I should have a creed which I could express 
and live by — a religion made visible by reason, or, in orthodox 
language, by the Logos. 

" But I am not writing theology. Let me get bact to my- 
self. To put a plain thing in a plain way, I have always, eo 
long as I can remember anything, had in my blood — I don't 
know how else to describe it — a sense that I was a person 
who, for some reason, ought to be a personage. This seemed 
to me to be simply in the fitness of things. It is a fitness, 
however, that I have been always missing. A ceilain 
reputation I have achieved, no doubt. My early volume of 
poems ^my only volume — gave me some fashionable celebrity. 
I devoted myself to science and philosophy ; and great thinkers 
and discoverers considered me worth talking to. But my 
reputation has never been more than this — the imputing to 
me the capacity of success I have never realized. Let me be 
quite frank. I have miesed my opportunities ; I have not 
made myself distinguished: and not to be distinguished, for a 
man like me, is a humiliation. It is to have fallen from an estate 
to which my hopes instinctively had raised me, and my right to 
which, from a boy, I had never doubted. But gradually I 
was ceasing to be conscious that this humiliation was mine. 

" In one S prime, such a condition may be bearable, and its 
real character disguised, when social life stiJI possesses its 
piquancy. But in maturer age — above all in old age — how 
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ivretched and nnktiowD would be the creeping fate in store for 
me 1 Even now I have felt its paralyzing cold approach. For 
even now, what am 1 1 — or at all eventa, what was I yester- 
day t My early fame as a poet is already nearly evaporated, 
like stale scent on a pocket-handkerchief. I represent a. 
family whose importance haa long passed, and at last is as 
good as ruined. What reaches my own pockets from my 
mortgaged property is a thousand a year, barely ; and a third 
of this I give to a poor, helpless relation — an aunt who was 
kind to me in my childhood, and who haa lost most of her own 
small fortune by investing it without advice. My house — 
what good does its stately beauty do inel or the fact that 
Americans drive miles to stare at it 1 It is let to a brewer, 
and I live in a London lodgiog. Kow often have I shuddered 
at certain old men of fashion, with no homo except a Iiondoa 
lodging, and their clubs, and with no life escept dining, 
shooting, and visiting with a dwindling generation of friends I 
And I have seen in their old age a flattered foreshadowing of 
my own. 

" There I that part of my diary is done ; and I have not 
winced in writing it ; for true as it was till lately, it is true 
no longer. Now all is changed. Sometimes I hardly know 
myself. I feel as if a fog had lifted ; or as if, after walking 
for years on sand, I had suddenly gained Arm ground. But 
never till to-night did I realize this fully. I am in a fair way 
now to making myself genuinely distinguished ; I shall also, 
for a time at all events, receive a considerable income — what 
a strange thing tome ! — and whatever advantages I thus gain, 
I may hope to consolidate by a marriage, which will not only 
bring me further fortune, but a home and affection also. 

" All these blessings, so long as they were never in my 
reach, I had learnt to despise as a philosopher. I now look 
forward to them with the healthy eagerness of a child ; and a 
hundred interests in life, which were lately like dead flowers, 
hold up their stalks and heads again, 

" Let me put down the story of this marriage prospect of 
mine, and see exactly what it comes to. 

" I knew Lady Evelyn Standish quite well when she was a 
child. A yeai' ago I met her again, as a grown-np young lady. 
I met her often, but I did not give much thought to her, till 
I gradually became conscious that whenever I spoke in her 
presence, she listened to me, and that she constantly followed 
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me with her frank, guileless eyes. Hers is the kind of charm 
that one only sees if one looks for it ; but the moment I saw 
it, it was a, chdrm that drew me towards her, becautte — and in 
this I do not think I cleceive myself— for some reason or other 
she waB herself drawn towards me. The idea of a marriage 
with her soon shaped itself in my mind ; but it was an idea 
which at that time I put aside as impossibla I knew that if 
she married with the approbation of an uncle, who is her 
guardian, she would in all probability have a coneiderable 
fortune ; but neither to her nor to him would I present myself 
as a penniless fortune-hunter. Then my chance came ; then 
my prospects changed ; and without delay, though not with- 
out diflEdence, I approached her guardian, and explained my- 
self completely, to bim. He received me with a kindness that 
was beyond all my espectations ; and if I do not, within the 
next six months, disappoint both myself and him, he will fully 
sanction me in doing my best to win her. And be will do 
more. He will do what is a complete surprise to me. He 
will — that is, supposing the marriage happens — settle the 
property on her which marches with my own ; and he will 
make arrangements by which, within a measurable time, my 
own may be freed from the greater part of its encumbrances. 
Can this be true 1 Will my own home ever be my home 
again! Shall I go with my wife up the avenue to my own 
door, by wbase twisted pillars and under whose old brick 
arches my mother's eyes so often welcomed and said good-bye 
to me! And the rooms and galleries, which had grown so 
faint in my memory, and in which I find that I remember 
every picture, every cabinet, and every book-case — shall I, 
with a happy wife, one day redeem them? We shall — we 
actually shall, if one may put any faith in probabilities. It 
all seems to me, in one way, like a dream ; and yet I seem 
to myself, at the same time, less as if I were dreaming, than 
aa if I were awakening to reality — to the place in the world 
that I was made for. 

" Well — now I come to the point, for the sake of discussing 
which I was recommended to begin this diary ; and which, no 
doubt, is important, though not for the reason that makes 
Lady Ashford think so. I am brought to it naturally, by 
telling myself my own story. I have spoken about a wife. 
What more natural than to ask what my feelings are about 
love? Upon my word, my feelings about it at this moment 
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are bo slight and lukewarm, that I am irritated by the mere 
idea of discussing them. 

" This souDds a atiange confession to make, after just 
confessing myself intent on a happy marriage. But to any 
one who looks that fact in the face, it is not strange in the 
least. Any such judicious person will acquit me of a paradox, 
when I say that the fact of my being able to love, is the 
precise fact which makes me so fit to inarry. For by love 
what do we mean ) We mean two things — now one, now the 
other. We mean, first, a mere caprice of the sentiment or 
the senses, which comes and goes like a squall, and does often 
OS much mischief. I have suffered from love of that kind, as 
most men have. I can't say I have repented of having 
yielded to it ; for such repentances are apt to be dirtier than 
such sins ; but I have done better — I have got free from its 
influence. That girl this evening — her exquisite beauty I 
'.^conld see as well as most men, at once sensual and melancholy, 
like that of a lost angel ; but tUl this moment, when she occurs 
to me as an illustration, since I said good-night to her, she has 
never once entered my memory. It needs no witch to tell us 
that love of this kind had best be over and done with before 
one thinks of marriage. But I am not talking of that. I 
am talking of love in another sense — in the sense of poets, 
and romances, and all men and women who can understand 
them. I am talking of that despotic emotion which claims to 
extinguish, and which does extinguish, while it lasts, all other 
emotions, as the sun extinguishes a candle ; which lifts us up, 
carries us away, alters by magic the relative value we put on 
things ; and claims not to complete and crown the ordinary 
blessings of life, but to supersede them. This is what I mean 
by love, when I say that I am no longer capable of it ; and I say 
well that I am fit to marry, in virtue of being thus incapable. 
For let me look at the matter fairly. The lite of a man like 
myself ought to be largely in his work ; unless it is so, it will 
be incomplete. But if you love a woman in the way I speak 
of, every interest is a rival to her ; every interest is a wrong. 
Such love creates sins, just as the Scotch Sunday does. It turns 
a career into a kind of mental adultery. For a man like myself 
then, the love that would absorb all life is not to fit to occupy 
any part of it. To love intensely is to be always saying one's 
prayers : and a man like myself must labour as well as pray, 
t am thus fortunate in being able to say this of myself — that 
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I can hardly now cNinceive of love as a. thing that should 
practically alter the general arrangements of my life, though 
I can not only conceive bat long for an affection that Ehall 
complete them. 

" Yea, now I come to the real heart of the matter — the hey 
to my seeming paradox. I have done with love — true j but 
there is another feeling — we may call it not love but affection 
— which condescends to accommodate itself to circumstances, 
and to take its luck along with them. It does not complain, as 
love does, like an unreasonable woman in a railway-carriage, 
if, when the train is full, it cannot have a compartment to 
itself ; nor does it ask that others should be crushed together, 
in order to leave it the luxury of two seats ; but taking 
quietly such place as may be vacant for it, it insensibly 
humanizes and blesses its fellow-travellers, instead of trying 
to push them out of the windows. Such an affection I can 
not only understand, but I long to give and to receive it. 
That I have it to give, I know. That I shall receive it, I 
hope. It will not transfigure life with ' the Ught that never 
was on sea or land ' ; but it will be the light and warmth of 
a hearth which makes the chamber of life habitable, and which 
robs even the shadows of their mystery, their coldness, and ■ 
their gloom." 

In writing these last words Grenville had turned over a. 
page, and was about to proceed, when something suddenly 
checked him. "What on earth," he exclaimed, "is herel" 
The cause of his exclamation was some lines scribbled in 
pencil. They were faint and not very legible, and ho moved 
the book towards the candle. Ic was only when he had done 
this, that he saw them to bo in his own handwriting, and also 
recognized them as verses. With puzzled curiosity, he began 
making them out; and at lemrtli after much searching, he 
recovered the faded m m y f 1 at long ago had occasioned 
them. " Well," he sa d to h n If as they are here I will 
ink them in. They sh 11 t nd I e a witness, either for or 
against, a kind of suscept i I ty h h I am myself delighted 
to have outgrown." 

The vei'ses in question were as follows — 

" Faith may live, though long doabta chill it j 
Charity will siilTer niiieh ; 
liut for Hope— a toueh ean kill it. 
And it liaes at a touch. 
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In your gudeo by tlie s( 

'■ ~iy side you onw '" 

ll your cheek v 



At my side you once would listtn, 
Tillyt-- ->--■----- • ■ - 



" Where your caverns breathe and niunnu 
With the .=alt sea's sound and scent. 
Day by day your hand iras firmer 
Od my arm : until I went 

"Whispering in imaginatian 
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ttnited in her ; and this woman, or rather this womanhood, 
though BJlently wiihdiawing itself below the horizon of youth, 
iH not lost, but colonis the air of maturitj with all the colours 
of a Bonset. 

"Let me ramble on about tliie subject a little longer. Most 
men lore, I suppose, at one time of their lives ; but the lore- 
memories of most of them are like decaj^l, or at leajit like 
dried, rose-leaves. The love-memorie« of others are like attar 
of roses. For these men, love in this changed form penetrates 
all their lives, breathing amongst their thoughts like the 
breath of spring iu a wood, or perhaps like the breath of 
aulumn, and gives a soul to everything. That is the secret of 
my own feeling for nature — for such a, sunset, for instance, as 
the doctor and I looked at ; and here am I, without intendiug 
to do so, accounting for that feeling very much as the doctor 
did. For me, each beiutiful prospect — a, parple Italian 
twilight, an old silvery town shining in mist on a mouDtain- 
eide — is, what without my experience it never could be ; it is a 
keepsake of some forgotten passion, and inspires life, as 
passion did, with what is really the essence of youth — a sense 
of possibilities still waiting for fulljlmeut. 

" The string of my thoughts still goes on untangling itself. 
I see that, without thinking about it, 1 have mentioned two 
things together— an Italian twilight and an old town. There 
was more in that than mare accident, for the two things 
represented by them are curiously and closely connected — 
Nature and the historic past. Just as Nature suggests the 
lost romance of one's own life, so does the past represent 
romance in general. Each charms as by producing an illusion 
which will never be destroyed, because each presents us with a 
di'oam which will never again be a reality. We see the 
present roileuted in the past, shining like a Golden Age, as we 
see the sky in water. 

" This is no mere imaginary pleasure, for me at all events, 
though it is due to the imagination. I myself feel it to be 
real, delightful, invigorating ; and my good spirits at this 
moment are mainly due to the fact that I am going to have a 
fresh taste of it. Thus nil this discourse of mine about my 
own feelings brings me naturally to what a diary ought to be 
— a record of events. Here comes my story. I have been 
working so hard for the past eight or nine months, that I 
found myself at last growing quite unable to sleep— not 
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however for the reasons that are keeping me awake now. 
What keeps me awake now is my iraagination holding a 
holiday; what has been keeping me awake lately has been the 
refusal of my brain to take one. Schedules, statistics, calcu- 
lations, drafts of financial schemes — these are the things that 
have been haunting me at night Kke furies, driving sleep from 
my heavy eyelids as vigilantly as they could, and turning such 
short dreams as they could not keep away, into weary visions 
of pages of official paper, or grotesque echoes of official 
conversations. My health thus came to be such, that I have 
been ordered a six-weeks' rest, the first days of which were to 
be merely a change ot work — consisting of some easy official 
business at Yienna. The remainder of the time is to be 
altogether my own. The Princess to-night asked me how I 
meant to spend it, I told her that originally I had been 



divided between two plans. One v 



Dalmatian coast, the other was a desultory wandering 



e districts of Northern Italy. 



tion along the 



' devoted to 



old things — to old towns, old castles, old palaces, to the 
spectacle of old peasant life where it still remains unchanged, 
and old national costumes Hashing in embrowned market- 
places ; and in Dalmatia or Italy I meant to have seen my fill 
of them. But as I went on I happened to learn from some 
friends of certain wonderful castles in Bohemia, and among 
the Carpathian Mountains.' 

"The Princess suddenly inteirupted me, screwing up her 
eyes with a smile of benign contempt. 

" ' Bohemia,' she said, ' and the Carpathian Mountains .' 
N'oneense I If you want to see castles, come and stay with me 
in mine, in Hungary ; and I will help you to see as many 
others as you wish. Don't laugh like that. When I give an 
invitation, I mean it. If you cared for new things, I should 
have been afraid to ask you ; but if you really like what is 
musty, why there's no more to be said ; and you wiU have in 
my old owl's nest a musty old woman into the bargain.' 

" ' If you wish me to stay with you,' I said, ' till you even 
suggest what you call yourself, you would have to keep me for 
the term of my natural life.' 

" ' Pah 1 ' she answered, ' I don't want compliments. I want 
to know if you are going to do what I ask you. I go home 
to-morrow myself ; and if you will arrive next day, a well- 
aired bed will be ready for you, and the fire in the parlour 
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lighteiJ. So come — decide upon coming, and stay as long aa 
you can amuse yourself.' 

"The invitation was so unexpected, and I was so delighted 
with it, that I could at first hardly believe her serious. But I 
soon saw that she was. My evident pleasure pleased her ; 
and without more ado we proceeded to trains and routes. 
The journey is easy enough. There is a station near the 
castle ; and going one way one can reach it in ten hours ; 
going another, one must sleep a night on the road. ' The last 
way,' she said, ' was by far the most interesting, as it takes 
one through a beautiful part of Styria.' I therefore selected 
that. I shall start the day after to-morrow ; and the day 
after that I shall arrive at this mysterious castle. 

" Yes — in three days I shall be in the heart of a strange 
country — and a country how strange ! — how interesting 1 It 
is^ country which always has haunted my imagination, owing 
to the fragments of description which from time to time I 
have heard of it. It is a country still of over-grown feudal 
households, where the retainers loyally kiss the hands of their 
masters ; where bears and wild boars roam in forests, whose 
alleys are watched by keepers in plumed hats, and in whose 
recesses brigands hide themselves; where tribes of gipsies 
wander, and where gipsy hands play. It is a country which 
no doubt has known a political revolution, hut no social 
revolution, or at the utmost only the shadow of one. Here is 
the past living still in the present, One crosses a Kubicon, 
and goes back a hundred and fifty years. Of course, to a 
certain extent, I write all this at random : the only Hungary 
that I know is the Hungary that I imagine. But I do not 
think, anyhow, I am wrong in expecting this — to inhale an 
atmosphere scented with the life of another centifly. Will 
not that be romance, as I said just now ! Will it 1 — I shall 
fully appreciate it, if it is. 

" At last— welcome ! I feel it upon my eyelids — sleep. 
What an impartial author I must be, to go to sleep over 
my own productions— especially when the hero of them is 
myself I " 
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When Grenville laid down hia pen it was nearly one o'clock. 
At the same time, a couple of nights later, he liad already 
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all arouud were hills covered with pine-forests, which showed 
in the dim moonlight their serrated outlines against the sky. 
Grenville was ignorant of the name, and even of the locality, 
of the station. All the country round was steeped in the 
charm of mystery. By and by some figures issued from the 
rofi'eshment-room, crossing the rails to another platform, 
boyond ; and hefore long, with a rumbling moan out of the 
fiilence, came a lighted passenger train, sliding, and hissing, 
and arresting itself. A few moments more, and it had 
passed away like a somnambulist. Grenvitle looked at his 
watch, and his servant's voice at bis ear said— 

" Our train next. It comes here in five minutes. Here, 
excellency, is the station-mastet. He will keep a compartment, 
if he can, for you. I know him. His father wa.'i steward to 
the last Prince Plekonitz." 

Grenville turned round, and acknowledged the profound 
bow of a functionary, whose gold braid glittered and whose 
whiskers stivered with authority. A whistle pierced the 
night ; there was another rumbling moan ; and presently 
close to the group a procession of lighted windows, and 
shining sides of carriages bearing the word "Trieste" on 
them, moved and became stationary. The station-master was 
as good as his word. With much ceremony, after a little 
talk with the guard, he bowed Grenville into a reserved 
compartment, saying to the former as he did so, '' His 

excellency alights at G . —Your excellency will arrive 

there at half-past four in the morning." 

" Certainly," said Grenville, smiling to himself, as be 
stretched himself out on the cushions, " I am an exception 
to the rule that no man is a hero to his valet. Fritz imagines 
me a minister of state already ; and what is even more to the 
purpose, he communicates his own conception of me to his 
friends." 

The truth of this reflection was experienced even at G , 

when in the chill obscurity of the station a commissionaire 
from the hotel, who had been joined by the guard the moment 
the train arrived, appeared at the door of the compartment, 
and assisted bis excellency to descend. In these days every- 
thing has to be paid for ; the bow of the departing guard 
indicated that he had been paid sufficiently ; and Grenville 
hefore long, in a heavy rattling omnibus, was being shaken 
to pieces over the paving-stones of a dim angula^ street. 
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After lasting for ten minutes, this torture came to an end ; 
his vehicle halted abruptly under a huge resonant archway, 
and he presently found himself in an atmosphere of ghostly 
quiet, passing to his room by the gallery of a frescoed hall, 
one side of which was covered with a coat-of-arms, and bore 
the date of 1630. 

"This inn, air," said Fritz, as he opened his master's door, 
" is very old — moi-e than two hundred years." 

And 60 it well might be, thought Grenyille, as he closed 
hia eyes. Already, into the present, it seemed to his imagin- 
ation that the past had projected a long fantastic shadow. 

The dreams of sleep are killed by a bright morning. The 
dreams of our waking life take often a new vigour from it. 
So, next morning for Grenville, a thousand new fancies, all 
of them children of the same waking dreamland, came floating 
into his room as Frits opened the windows, and admitted, in 
doing so, a breath of that faint unfamiliar smell which 
whispers to a stranger's nerves the news that he is in a 

strange city. As for G , it is no doubt perfectly true that 

many an Englishman might roam through every street of it 
and be struck by nothing in any of them, excepting its 
inferiority to Bayawater ; but the minds of some men, if not 
their eyes, are colour-blind. To Grenville the very names 
over the shops, the conformation of the roofs and chimneys, 
and even the shape of the long primitive carts, were things 
which touched his imagination as a breeze touches the sea, 
and made it shiver into new colours. Fritz was his guide 
for an hour or so, and did the honours of the place for him. 
By the middle of the day he was once more in the train, and 
was speeding away from roofs and streets and chimneys, and 
piercing the country, beyond whose borders was Hungary. 

And now, indeed, a duller imagination than hia might have 
found excitement in the scenes which were pouring [last him. 
All the backgi-ounds of all the romances of the world seemed 
to him to be suddenly turning into realities ; or else Nature 
'tself seemed to be turning unreal, and to be receiving him 
a universe of illusions. These mountains covered with 
.nterminable forests, these green winding valleys, with tiled - 
hamlets gleaming in them, these deeply-rutted roads flanked 
with wayside crosses, these water-mills with the Middle Ages 
clinging to their cumbrous wheels — pictures of this kind, each 
seen for a minute or two, and vivified now and then by bright- 
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coloured rustic figures, came to Grenville all ivith a delightful 
magic about thotu — with aa encbaoted music like the over- 
ture to Eome new experieuce. What Englishman, even when 
travelling in his own country, has not at times felt Gomething- 
similar 1 Who, catching sight, thi-ough the moving windows 
of the railway-carriage, of some old orieled manor-house, half 
hidden amongst its avenues, has not seen in it the casket of 
some inaccessiblo novel, and imputed some breath of love to 
the f.lopos where the deer wander 1 And if thb can be felt 
at home in our own modernized England, how would the 
feeling not be quickened in Styria — a land where the 
followiDg vision presently startled Grenville ) — an isolated 
rock, some thousand feet in height, scarred with precipices 
and fledged with enormous pines, amongst which gleamed an 
ascending line of towers, whilst crowning the summit was a 
castle spiked with pinnacles. Within view of this spectacle 
was a little wayside station at which the train stopped ; so 
Grenville was able to assure himself that what he looked at 
really existed. The whole structure seemed perfect. Glass 
gleamed in the windows. The train moved on and bis eyes 
became more expectant. By and by, nearer the line, a 
hunting-lodge peeped out of the forest, with a great black 
coronet daubed on its white plaster ; then, far off, like a 
ship's mast on the horizon, one or two towers rose above a sea 
of pine-trees ; then came a station, having a red-roofed town 
near, with gray fortifications, masked by a line of lindens; 
and then another village and wild forest. 

Gradually, however, the aspect of things changed. The 
mountains died away into long, low-lying slopes ; and at last 
the train was moving in a sea-like expanse of plain, edged at 
the remotest sky-line by low faiut hills, cobalt-coloured. At 
first this transition tended to disappoint Grenville. Huge 
parallelograms of ploughtand, alternating with waste and 
pasture, chilled his fancy with homely reminiscences of Lin- 
colnshire ; but by and by his eyes came to be conscious of 
various strange detaUs, which once more enchanted everything. 
The names of the stations had become uncouth and alien; the 
words on the doors of the waiting-rooms and the offices were 
in an un-European language, suggesting no conjecturable 
meaning. Here aud there ou the plain, watching his wander- 
ing charge, was some solitary shepherd, or swineherd, grasping 
his long crook, and loosely covered with a capote of Oriental 
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fashion ; whilst above the roofs of villages islanded in sprout- 
ing orchards, the towers of the churches showed themselves 
with bulging Oriental domes. Grenville now knew where he 
was. Everything spoke of Hungary. 

So the hoors wore on, the prospect hardly changing itself, 
till at last the traveller, thrusting his bead out of the window, 
descried in the distance a new distinguishing feature — an 
enormous poplar avenue straight as a line, crossing the whole 
landscape, and disappearing on each horizon. Watching this 
with a vague feeling of curiosity, he saw the trees grow more 
and more distinct ; soon, between them and him, a small town 
showed itself — a church, some rows of houses, and the chimney 
of an engine-house. Passing these, the train slacked its speed, 
and then stopped with a jerk at a dwarfed disconsolate station. 
Here, amongst a group of farmers and earth-stained peasants, 
was a figure whose presence distinguished this station from all 
the others- — the figure of a footman, having a red cockade in his 
hat, and a long well-made overcoat, bright with immense gilt 
buttons. In a moment Fritz appeared at the carriage-door, 
and Grenville knew the journey was all but ended. 

Outside the gate were waiting a spruce-looking brougham 
and a high outlandish break, with some wild-eyed gipsies 
staring at them. Grenville was presently at home amongst 
the civilized cushions of the former ; and the horses, at the 
sound of the wliip, plunged forward impetuously. One incon- 
gruous sensation at once surprised and amused him, and that 
was the rocking and jolting of the eminently well-hung 
vehicle, which told a refreshing tale of the savage character of 
the road. In a few minutes a sharp turn was taken, and then 
he saw he was in the great poplar avenue. On each side was 
a deep irregular ditch, beyond were glimpses of tiled barns 
and cottages, and ahead of him in the distance, it seemed that 
the road was blocked by some vague masses of building, on 
which something or other glittered. In due time all this 
explained itself. The brougham was approaching a long buff- 
coloured wall, built of stone elaborately dressed, and enriched 
with cyphers at intervals ', and in the middle of this was a 
florid Italian gateway, high over which was lifted a gilded 
princely coronet. Some doors were opened j a man in a green 
livery raised a hat adorned with plumes to the carriage ; hare- 
footed women were visible, grubbing in unkept flower-beds ; 
then came shadow and echo, and the horses tramped under an 
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archway ; they crossed a well-like court surrounded by walls 
and windows, and drew up under a second archway beyond. 
Here on a step was standing a majestic porter, with gold'lace 
on his coat and a gold-beaded sceptre in his hand. Through 
the door behind him was visible a great ascending staircase, 
on which were stationed several liveried servants, a wisened 
little dwarf, who might have been either 'sixteen or sixty, and 
a steward who would have done honour to any German melo- 
drama, as he smiled and blinked a respectful benediction on 
the scene. Grenville feared for a moment that they would 
aU of them be kissing his hand— an act which, though he 
approved of it in theory, would, he felt, be eml^rrassing in 
practice. As a matter of fact, however, they merely muttered 
something and bowed, and somehow or other between theni 
conducted him up the staircase. This was not unlike the 
staircase of a palace at Genoa. There was the same spacious- 
ness, the same fine proportions, though the stairs and balus- 
trades were of coarse stone, not marble, and the walls were 
rudely whitewashed. But a life-size portrait of Maria Theresa 
was on one side, a cardinal simpered superb benevolence on 
the other, and facing the landing was a wigged general 
under a canopy, turning a velvet shoulder to an army being 
massacred in the background. Grenville found at this point 
that the dwarf alone was conducting him. He was ushered 
through two bare ante-rooms, whose walls were dingy with 
pictures. A farther door was opened. He heard a voice that 
he recognized ; and the Princess, full of smiles, was greeting 
him in a good-sized drawing-room. Here everything had an 
oddly familiar look — tables, carpet, and sotas. It all sug- 
gested England^ — only an England just robbed of its comfort. 
There was English comfort, however, in the sight of the tea- 
table ready for him ; and he and the Princess were soon 
happily seated with nothing between them bub a service of old 
Yienna china. 

" You mustn't be frightened," she said, " at finding me 
alone. Some time next week there will be a few people 

coming — Count C , perhaps, who was once Ambassador in 

London ; and a nice little niece of mine with two angels of 
children. To-night, too, at dinner, I have company for you in 
the shape of the priest. He talks nothing hut Hungarian, so 
I must be his interpreter. Poor man — this will make his 
conversation go farther than usual. I have taken you at your 
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WM^, you see. You will have little here to amuse you but 
the things you told me you cared about, which, if I remember 
right, are the old, the dull, aud the imaccustomed. Come," 
she exclaimed, " there is still some light left. Open the 
window, and take a look outsida" 

He did as she asked, and they emerged on the leaded roof 
of a portico. The scene was curious. Below was an enormous 
space, dotted with groups of servants, children, and poultry, 
which was enclosed by ranges of pillared and symmetrical out- 
buildings, and had in the middle a grass-plot, eDcircliog a 
monumental obelisk. Directly opposite was an entrance 
guarded by two great statues ; and beyond these was the 
poplar avenue, whose slim vista reached away into the 
twilight. 

"That avenue," said the Princess, "was made by my 
husband's grandfather, to form a link between two distant 
properties. On that side it goes for more than sixty miles, 
and sixteen on the other, by which you came from the station ; 
and this castle is stuck on it like a piece of meat on a skewer. 
On the right is our town — you would call it a village j on the 
other the park, into which your bedroom looks ; and north 
and south are our woods and plains and poplars. That great 
building is a riding-school ; its fellow that faces it is a batl- 
room ; and those two things like temples on each side of the 
entrance — coachmen and gardeners live now in them ; but 
forty years back they were the barracks of a guard of honour. 
Yes," she said, looking at him with an amused twinkle ia her 
eyes, "we have only just ceased to be interesting savages. I 
hope you'll discover to-morrow that we're not quite civilized 
yet. Look," she went on, raising her glasses to her eyes. 
The gates had opened. A carriage with four rough horses 
wheeled in, and drew up at a distant door. " That," said the 
Princess, " must be our architect and our agent. They went 
this morning to a village nearly thirty miles away. Hark ! 
there's the bell, which means it is half-past six. We dine at 
seven. I will have you shown to your room. Don't dress ; 
put on merely a morning coat ; and listen — one piece of 
advice J take your hat with you, and wear it in these cold 
passages." 

The dwarf, who was found in the ante-room, and who 
seemed a kind of groom-of-the-chambers, actually had Gren- 
ville's hat ready for him ; aud guiding him down the stairs to 
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a Tanlted corridor on a entresol, landed him at last in a bed- 
room that waa vaulted also, though the curves of the roof, as 
well as the walls, were incongruously covered with a gaudy 
bat failed paper. Having made the toilette enjoined him, 
Grenville retraced his stegis, and found the Princess and the 
priest already awaiting him in the dtawing-room. The priest 
ro»ie deferentially and, with both hands on his stomach, made 
a bend of the body towards him which obviously aimed at 
being a bow. The Princess rattled through a bilingual intro- 
duction, and then saiiJ, " Take your hats, and lot ua como in 
to dinner." They passed out through the ante-room, across 
the head of the Btaircase, and presently reached a large 
circular chamber, rudely frescoed, so as to look hke a ruinous 
temple, with a broken dome for its roof, and fern sprouting 
out of its walls. 

Comp&red with an English dinner the repast was primitively 
simple. The dishes were few, and each was presented twice ; 
there was nothing on the table but a dish of pears, and 
biscuits ; and there was one wine only — a red wine of the 
country. To Grenville, fresh from the luxuries of Vienna 
and London, all this seemed like a happy retrogression into 
Rhndowland ; and the number of clumsily reverential servants 
who shuffled round so bare a board deepened this vague im- 
pression. A mere accident deepened it yet further. The 
Princess worked industriously as interpreter between the priest 
and Grenville ; but presently Grenville, feeling that he cut 
rather a helpless figure, asked if the priest was able to talk 
Latin. The good man's face at once lighted up, and a smile 
widened the curve of his smooth overflowing cheeks. With 
his knife arrested an inch tn front of his mouth, be emitted 
first a cough, and then a few halting words, which Grenville 
barely recognized through their unaccustomed pronunciation, 
but to which, however, he bravely responded by some others, 
imitating as well as he could the pronunciation of his neigh- 
bour. In the course of a few minutes the two began just to 
understand each other. As time went on they got more 
shameless and confident, and gradually casting to the winds 
all reverence for grammatical virtue, they became intelligible 
as they ceased to attempt correctness. The Princess was 
delighted. She asked in Hungarian and Eaglish what they 
were saying, and by and by she was informed that they had 
got on the subject of the castle. The castle to the priest was 
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the most magnificent object in the universe ; and he evidently 
felt a kind of personal pride in recounting to a stranger all 
the wonders contained in it. Moreover as this kind of 
catalogue obviated the necessity for verbs, he continned it in 
the drawing-room till the early hour arrived for him and 
bis cassock to bow themselves out and vanish. " Tlieatrum, — 
ecena — -proicenium — " these were some of the echoes left by 
him in his listener's ears — " <vnna cum nvultia gemmis — arfna 
amtiquiaaima—docu/menta — libri — medii cevireUqxiioB^jmrahiUa 
7n%dta—2>ernvuUa, — admiranda ! Sylvm — c&rvi — Uu^undia pro- 
di^ioea." 



CHAPTER VI. 



The expectations which Grenville took that night to bed 
with him were well fulfilled by his experience the following 
week ; nor did he, although he had no company but his 
hostess, feel eo much as an hour of dullness or disappointment. 
New impressions were invading him every moment, delighting 
and exbilarating his imagination, and surprising him all the 
more from tbe way in which they answered his expectations. 

He woke next morning, under the vaulted roof of his 
chamber, to £.nd his cofiee at his bedside in exquisite old pink 
china. When he was dressing, he looked out on the park with 
its giant trees, and saw how it was planted after the stately 
fashion of Versailles, in long alleys that radiated from an open 
space in the centre. He threw his windows wide, and there 
came an influx of air which had all the warmth of summer and 
all the freshness of spring ; and he stole out early down a 
narrow winding staircase, and wandered at will amongst the 
huge trunks and primroses, treading on moss, and watching the 
roofs and outlines of the castle. 

Every morning he did the same, moving about like asolitary 
human being in fairy-land. Wherever he turned was some- 
thing with the stamp of tbe old rSgime oo it. There was a long 
orangery built in tbe seventeenth century; a kitchen-garden with 
forcing-houses hardly later in date ; and as to tbe castle itself, its 
newest parts or features — the great courtyard which was meant 
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to be grandly clussical — some Corintliian pilasters stunk against 
mediaeval walls, and some Italian vases stuck on mediaeval 
parapets — these were the work of a lady, not a Princess 
Plekonitz, whom a Prince Plekonitz had imported here from 
the court of Louis Quatorze. Grenville each morning saw 
them all, with the dew on them ; whilst on every side of him. 
the innumerable huds of spring swelled and brightened into one 
growing illumination of green. 

Then, too, within-doors, a whole world unfolded its secrets — 
rooma that were dim with pictures of wars on the Turkish 
borders, of falling flags with the crescent on lhem, and savage 
turbaned heads being severed by Hungarian sabres. He 
peeped into the ball-room of which the Princess had spoken, 
and was surprised at its deserted splendour. It was a hundred 
feet in length — a hall with a frescoed roof, which rested on 
marble columns, and had rows of chandeliers dangling from it. 
The old steward lured him up many dusty stairs, and introduced 
him to a veri^ble museum hidden in the topmost story. Here 
were whitewashed walla, festooned with jewelled saddle-cloths 
of crimson and green velvet — the plunder of Moslem camps. 
In one room were antique saddles, of which some had emeralds 
in their stirrups ; in another was battered armour, and great 
rusty lances ; in another matchlocks and models of old artillery ; 
and in another a pile of faded Turkish pavilions. Then, again, 
nnder rafters that smelt of cobwebs, were worm-eaten presses 
whose contents exhaled a different sentiment — dies for money, 
which the princes once had the right of coining ; toys of for- 
gotten children ; rapiers with tarnished handles, rouge-pots, 
velvet masks, and fragments of broken fans — withered petals 
of the gaiety of a lost century. Kor was this ali There were 
ponderous quaint portmanteaus, which had rumbled their last 
on wheels before the French Revolution ; a chest with a service 
in it of metal plates and dishes, for the use of some prince 
when he baited at wayside inns — objects which whispered of 
coaches with blazoned panels, armed retinues, and long robber- 
haunted roads. Nor was the priest's boast a vain one when he 
spoke of old documents, and of a theatre. There was io the 
Iwsement a series of vaulted chambers, stacked with papers 
and parchments, like trusses of brown hay, which made 
Grenville feel as if all the past were breathing at him ; and 
above the drawing-room wa.s a high saloon full of silence, where 
a regular stage stood with all its scenery, in the same condition 
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as when actors had last trodden it, on a certain gay festival 
ninety years ago. 

He had little temptation at first to wander beyond the 
precincts, the castle and its grounds offering quite enough to 
amuse him ; but occasional glimpses which he caught of the 
outer world made a fitting frame for the things with which he 
had gi'own familiar. The windows of the library commanded 
the square of the little town, which the second day of hia visit 
was thronged with a many-coloured fair, the whole area being 
tesselated with the costumes of peasants and gipsies. A day 
or two later he saw the same open space perambulated by a 
procession bearing tapers, crosses, and censers, and led by 
chanting priests, whose vestments twinkled in the daylight ; 
and beyond the fences of the park he gradually cameto realize 
that there were plains where buffaloes fed, and wandering 
flocks of sheep — sheep with shepherds playing on pastoral 
pipes to them. 

The Princess, who had lived so long in her adopted country 
that anything strange about it had by this time worn away, 
began to feel, when her guest described his impressions to her, 
that she saw it with fresh eyes again, and her interest in it 
was revived by his. The warmth of the nights — warm like an 
English June — wowld charm them after dinner away from the 
lighted drawing-room, and keep Ihem outside, sitting on the 
roof of the portico, whilst the Princess poured into his ears 
accounts of the life surrounding, them — telling him of the 
robbers that still haunted the country, hiding themselves in 
the enormous forests ; of castles on plain and crag, and 
the ghosts and legends belonging to them ; of the shame- 
less tyrannies of some of the smaller rural magnates, of the 
almost royal isolation of the more important families, of 
their tapestried halls, their innumerable horses,their boar-hunts, 
and their wild foresters ; and sometimes she alluded to a pos- 
session of the house of Flekonitz, which she said that Grenville 
ought by and by to see — a half-ruined castle on a rock, not 
sixteen miles away, with quarters in it for a thousand troops, 
with endless subterranean galleries, with towers full of old 
portraits, hangings, and crystal goblets ; and with a guard-room 
arched like a cathedral, called "The Hall of the Cannon." And 
meanwhile, from a tavern beyond the lodge, would float with a 
dreamy wildness the music of a gipsy band ; the moon, rising 
above the blossoming horse-chestnuts of the park, would make 
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in their branches a mist of milky lamp-light, And out of the 
thickets beyond would thrill the first notes of the nightingale. 

But at last came a. day of rain ; and then Grenville betook 
himself to a region which as yet he had quite neglected — the 
library. The bulk of the books were French — books of Uie 
last century, and many of them wepe extremely curious. There 
were quaint guides to old-world watering-places ; quaint 
treatises on otd-world household economy ; and others, with- 
out number, on building, containing plana and pictures of 
mansions in the Faubourg St. Germain, and of chateaux in the 
days of their glory. In addition to these he found a collection 
of tall folios, which were full of superb engravings, illustrating, 
in the most minute way, the life of Paris and Vienna, from the 
street to the royal bedroom. 

These the Princess had never seen before, and her pleasure 
knew no bounds. She and Grenville, before they went to bed, 
would spend an hour in turning them over like children. Brilliant 
balls, banquets, and royal card-parties, fanciful out-door ypte«, 
hunting scenes, and processions, all drawn from life with the 
most exact minuteness, were revealed before them on the 
splendid unwieldy pages. The gilded chariots seemed to rattle as 
they looked at them, the flowers to be sprouting in the alleys 
of the grandiose gardens, and they heard on the towering 
hedges the clink of the gardener's shears. But Grenville at 
last discovered something better even than this. It was a 
little oblong volume in tattered and dirty calf, which he 
chanced to unearth, and opened with very faint curiosity. But 
when he opened it he found it the identical thing which he bad 
wished for secretly, without imagining it existed. It was a 
collection of engravings published two hundred years ago, of 
the castles of Hungary and Styria, showing them as they then 
were. The superb folios at once ceased to interest him, and 
his imagination gave itself entirely to these strange romantic 
dwellings. Some were perched on curious rocks like birds' 
nesta, some hung with their turrets over little clustering 
villages, some stood in great woodlands, solitary. But all had 
the same peculiar air about them, distinct from anything known 
to Weatern Europe. They were all of them mansion'^ or 
palaces incorporated with the feudal stronghold, not as if this 
last were the work of a dead antiquity, but as being obviously 
a part of the real life of the time. There were Italian gardens 
hidden behind cannon and watch-towers, Italian gateways 
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flanked by walls loopholed for musketry, and travelling 
carriages issuiag out under the teeth of the raised portcullis. 

And now came the question, where were these castles situ- 
ated 9 And which of them, if any, could Grenville manage to 
visit ? The Princess understood his enthusiasm, but she could 
give him little information. She accordingly sent for the 
agent ; she submitted the book to him, and catechized bim 
carefully as to its contents. Of many of the castles he 
naturally knew nothing ; but a dozen or more, belonging to 
the adjacent region, he at once identified, and could say some- 
thing about them. Several of these he knew to be complete 
ruins, but three or four of them — and they happened to be 
amongst the most singular— he said were standing much as 
the pictures showed them, and he engaged to find out how 
they might best be visited. 

One excursion, indeed, was arranged at once, and that was 
to the castle of which the Princess had herself spoken. A 
light carriage and four were put at Grenville'a disposal. 
Early one morning the horses stamped under the archway, 
the porter in his gold lace and bis lobes superintended the 
start, and past the lodges, and beneath the glittering coronet, 
Grenville sped away into the level limitless landscape, inhaling 
the smell and freshness of the half-oriental spring. He came 
back in the evening enchanted with what be bad seen. Every- 
thing — at all events so it seemed to bim — bad realized the 
dreams with which the Princess and the book bad been filling 
him — the peasants who lifted their shaggy caps to him as be 
passed, the forests through which the road bad taken him, 
where gipsy bands camped in clearings, and where wood- 
cutters on the borders of the shadow were busy over the raw 
red timber, the absence of anything like a modern middle- 
class dwelling, and above all the appearance of the villages, 
had spoken of a primitive world, lost to Western Europe^a 
■world picturesque with all its old inequalities unquestioned, 
in which, if the rich bad changed as httle as the poor, he 
would himself have been driving in a chariot, and been wear- 
ing rutBes and a periwig. As for the village at the foot of 
the castle he was bound for, it was still surrounded by its old 
fortified walls, and one side of its square was occupied by a 
bam-like monastery ; whilst the castle above, whose ragged 
walls looked down on it, was reached by a line of ascending 
towers and guard-rooms, where the iron dooira still swung in 
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the shadow ; and Grenville hod found, in its wilderness of 

half-roofless masonry, not only the bric-i-brao of which the 
Princess bad spoken, but a great banqueting-bal! high over a 
lofty chapel ; and in it its old oak table, surrounded by carved 
cbaJFS, sideboards adorned with trays of dim oriental lacquer, 
and breast-plates and rusty helmets looking down on it all. 

"I should hardly have been surprised," he said that evening 
to the Princess, " if Prederick Barbarossa or King Arthur 
had been sitting at that table with their followers." 

"Well," said the Princess, " I am glad you have enjoyed 
yourself ; and now I have got a piece of good news with which 
to welcome you. The agent has been with me to-day, and 
has arranged two more expeditions for you— to castles as 
large as this one, and, he says, not ruined at alL To see 
them, however, you must sleep for a couple of nights at a 
little town about thirty miles away. So as one or two people 
are coming here almost directly, you had better, perhaps, 
calm your impatience, and wait until they are gone. £«- 
member," she added, " there are my little grand-nieces and 
their mother. For my sake you must stay and admire these. 
And then, as I told you before, there will also be Count 

C . He knows Hungary thoroughly, and he was for some 

yeai's at Constantinople : so for every reason you ought to be 
here to meet him." 

'■Nothing," said Grenville, "could please me or suit me 
better. A parcel of letters, I tind, has come to me from 
Vienna. They will want a good deal of answering, and I 
shall be glad of a few days' quiet." 



OHAPTEK VIL 



Grenvili^'s letters were indeed a formidable budget ; and 
when, during the next few days, he set himself to consider 
and answer them, he found himself troubled by misgivings 
which he certainly had not anticijiated. Most of the letters 
dealt with official business, or political matters connected with 
it : and, regard being had to the character of the ministers 
who wrote them, the tone of them all, even moi'e than the 
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matter, was flattering. Some of tbem especially were so 
plaiq-Rpoken and confidential, that Granville's cheek, aa he 
read, grew warm with a pulse of vanity, and his iieart throbbed 
with the sense that he was really a risitig man. But yet, as 
he sat in the window of his vaulted bed-room, writing his 
lucid answers to them, and feeling his power in doing so, he 
was aware that hia mind was lees in his work than forraeily. 
The thought of his strange surroundings would be continually 
coming to him, like boys' thoughts of their holidays disturbing 
them at their Greek declensions, and would touch his nerves 
as a perfume might — a delightful consciousness of the castle 
with its ancient passages, of the Turkish spoils, the rouge-pots, 
the velvet ma!>ks — of the primitive villages, the forests and 
the great pastoral plains : and they seemed to whisper of a 
life on which he had turned his back. All appealed to him 
like a wild breath of romance ; and romance showed itself as 
& more attractive thing than reabty. In fact he now under- 
stood, for the first time fully, the degree to which his present 
existence had touched and stirred his imagination, and how 
susceptible he still was to the power of that magical faculty. 
In itself the experience was a delightful one; but as he 
thought it over, it began to alarm and trouble him. 

"Am I," he asked himself, "merely a dreamer after alM 
And am I tiring of practical work before I have well begun 
itl Romance, and philosophy, which is merely the romance 
of the intellect — I was useless for so many years because I 
gave myself up to these. They made me expect everything, 
and consequently do nothing. Is this one of these Sirens once 
again tempting me, calling me away from the narrow path of 
achievement, into the wide land of enchantment, the paradise 
of possibilities 1 To have a strong will one must have a 
narrow imagination. Is my imagination once more making a 
fool of me 1" 

R«fiection, however, ended in reassuring him ; and having 
first confided to his diary the general character of his doubts, 
with a half-cynical laugh he formulated his answers to them 
as follows — 

" No," be wrote, " when I come to think it over dispassion- 
ately, all the romance which this country suggests to me — all 
the futile dreaming which gives me so much pleasure, does 
not weaken my practical resolution to work, hut rather 
Btimulates it; and, to speak the bald and simple truth, I 
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believe the reason to be tbis. AH work in the world, escepb 

religious work, amongst its motives always has ambition for 
one of them ; and if any one says this ia not true in his own 
case, it merely means that his ambition is a kind of ambition 
he ia ashamed of. Now ambition is essentially ao appreciation 
of eome prize that the world can give one ; and that prize, id 
every case, no matter how its true character may be hidden, 
and how much we may disguise it from ourselves, is some 
position securing for us some esceptional social tribute, either 
of submission, welcome, or hostility. This is the crown of 
wild-oiive, which even the race for money is run for ; and tha 
yulgarest of ambitious men values money only for the sake of 
it. Well, such being the case, my own feeling is this — it is 
only when the constitution of society is openly and avowedly 
aristocratic that ambition can be gentlemanly or even honest ; 
and under such conditions it is enlarged, chastened and 
ennobled by being shared with a family or with a class. But 
an ambitious democrat is bound to achieve bis elevation by 
making a trade of saying that he does nob wish to be elevated. 
And then, when he does achieve it, what a ridiculous elevation 
it ia I The aristocrat has a position which aaserta his 
greatness for him ; the democrat is a social monstrosity who 
has always to be asserting it for himself. He is like a man 
who, instead of having his wealth in lands and dependants, 
is bound to carry and exhibit it on his own person ; or he is 
like a man chaired by a mob, and every moment in danger of 
being upset by it : whilst a really noble position is not 
elevation merely ; it ia as composite and special a thing as a 
really noble picture. But in this country, it seems, there are 
neither mobs nor democrats. Tliis castle, were it in Elngland, 
would no doubt seem rude and uncomfortable ; but its towers, 
and its courts, have here no other dwellings which can rival 
them, or confuse their meaning by belonging to a different 
■ class of owners. And it is just in the same way here that 
the spirit of aristocracy survives, not really perhaps with 
more vigour than in England, but with nothing, so far as a 
stranger sees, to question it. One feels it here as one does 
not feel it there ; it restores to life a lost picturesqueness 
and brilliance ; it makes the mountains grander, the valleys 
more peaceful, aud the world it makes a place that seems 
better worth succeeding in. I langh," he added, " to think 
how many excellent people would exclaim against this view, 
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and call it the 'quintessence of vulgai'ifcy.' Poor excellent 
people I Let them call it what they will. It is merely a 
question of names. Vulgarity is their name for what wounds 
their own self-love." 

If these feelings were strong when he wrote them down — 
and they were strong no matter how he laughed at them — 
they were dei^tined the following day to be strengthened still 
further. The Princess, when Grenville met her at luncheon, 
struck him at once as not being quite herself. Her manner 
had a sort of constraint and importance in it which he had 
never before noticed. Presently she came out with the 
following piece of information — that the Count and Countess 
were coming that afternoon. "Ivma Schilizzi," she added, 
" has put me off till to-morrow." Then with a voice that 
suddenly became sharp, as if she were impressing some severe 
fact on her listener, "The Count and Countess," she said, "as 
of course jou know, are amongst the greatest — -the very 
gi'eatest — people in Vienna. It's a pity they were in London 
before your time, and that therefore you do not know them." 

What all this me.tnt Crenville could not at first imagine, 
but presently he got at the bottom of it. 

"The Count and I," continued the Princess, " are very old 
friends. We always get on famously. As for her — well, her 
manners can be charming, when she likes. I must say that 
for all the Austrian great ladies ; and here of course she'll he 
civil. But — — " The Princess paused. 

"Yes," said Grenville. "But whati" 

The Princess gave a little ironical Inugh. 

" You don't know Vienna," she said, " I do. Listen to me, 
Bobby Grenville, and I'll tell you what will perhaps amuse 
you. You see what T am — the widow of the greatewt magnate 
in Hungary ; and foreigner though I am, I can tell you that 
at Buda-Pesth I am as great a lady as any one. Perhaps I 
am even the greatest. But at Vienna I shouldn't be so much 
as received in society. And yet, think of this. My mother 
belonged to one of the oldest families in England ; and her 
mother was the daughter of an English duke. But my father 
and his father hapjiened to be brewers at Liverpool — only mer- 
chant princes, and great Liberal statesmen ; and at Vienna, 
I tell you without exaggeration, I should be nobody — nobody 
— nobody ! These Austrian countesses and princesses — How- 
ever, there's no use talking about it. As you didn't know 
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this one in IiODcIod, see how she treats f/»u. I never knew 
till this jnorning that there was any question of her coming ; 
but it tieemg she's on her way to some place, so she makes this 
house a, convenience." 

Grenville saw that this sabject was a, sore one with her, 
though she herself had started it ; so he said abruptly, by way 
of turning the conversation — 

"And who is Irma Schilizzi, who you said is coming to- 
morrow J " 

" My niece— my niece," said the Princess, a little im- 
patiently. " I suppose I am stupid, and didn't tell yon her 
name. There is a case in point. She lives in Vienna 
sometimes. Her husband has business there. He is one of 
a firm of engineers. He is very rich ; he has done somo 
great works for the JEmperor ; and so his name is pei'fectly 
well known. Now as for getting into Tiennese society, my 
niece would as soon think of trying to get to the moon. But 
to her the Countess will be not only civil but charming. She 
considers the distance between them to be so immense and 
acknowledged, that she will be almost as nice to her as she 
might be to a favourite maid. These people — I tell you 
you'll be able to see it for yourself — can be charming to those 
whom they acknowledge their equals, and also to those who 
acknowledge themselves their inferiors ; but to others, their 
insolence is something which an Englishman could hardly 
believe in ; though to a vulgar fine lady in London it would 
be a fortune, if only she could imitate it. And it's all the 
more insolent because they seem to be unaware of it. Not 
that I care," added the Princess, with true feminine veracity. 
"Perhaps she'll amuse you. She's handsome, but very 
stupid." 

One of the Princess's observations slightly annoyed 
Grenville. The Countess might have a contempt for brewers 
and brewers' cbiWren ; but he saw no reason why he should 
be classed along with them. He was happy in the conscious- 
ness of poffsessing thirty-two unimpeachable quarterings ; and 
in bis own estimation his blood wns as pure as the Countess's 
own. But in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, what the 
Princess bad said raised in him some misgiving as to whether 
the Countess would take him at his true value ; and hiei 
vanity began to annoy him with various imagined ways in 
which she might place him in a false position and humiliate him. 
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This formidable lady and her husband arrived aboat five 
o'clock. Entering the drawing-room Grenville found them at 
tea ; and after all he had heard, he watuhed them with some 
interest. The Count, a handsome man, who looked about 
sixty-five, with hia frank expression and carefully-trimmed 
beard, had all the air and manner of a high-bred fashionable 
Englishman. The Countess was a slim woman, who had 
many remains of beauty, and evidently a Parisian maid ; and 
she was prattling to the Princess with all the lightness of a 
girl, in a quick alternation of German, French, and English, 

The Count, when Gronville was introduced, greeted him 
with the greatest cordiality. For that indeed he was 
prepared ; but the greeting of the Countess was a surprise to 
him. She turned towards him with a bright twinkle of 
welcome, which seemed to gleam on him from her eyes, her 
lips, and her bracelets. 

" Mr. Grenville," she said, in the prettiest foreign accent, 
" I didn't know we were going to find you here. We were 
so sorry, the Count and I, not to have met you at Vienna. 
Dear Princess, let Mr. Grenville sit by ma Perhaps you'll 
allow him just to move the tea-table." 

Grenville experienced two conflicting emotions. He would 
hardly have been human if he had not felt somewhat flattered 
at being distinguished thus by a lady whom he had been told 
he would find so diddle. But another emotion, which he was 
far more keenly conscious of, was annoyance for the sake of 
the Princess, who he felt, in spite of her kindness, would be 
mortified for several reasons at this falsification of her 
prophecies. He honestly wished that the Countess would 
begin to be rude to him ; he did as little as possible to meet 
her friendly advances; and he carefully kept from looking 
towards the Princess, for fear she should think he was asking 
her to remark his conquest. By and by, however, the Countess 
suddenly said to him, '' And, Mr. Grenville, how beautiful 
they are, those poems of yours ! Your Ambassador lent them 
to me. I think there is real pa'sion in them." Grenville's 
eyes, in modesty, wandered away from the speaker, and they fell 
by accident full on those of the Princess. He was puzzled 
by seeing in those no signs oF annoyance, but a knowing smile 
which said to him, "Isn't it as I told you!" What she 
could mean by this he was quite unable to conjecture ; but 
the moment the Count and Countess were taken to see their 
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bedrooms, she explaised it by saying to Urn with a little 
friendly malice, "Doa't you notice how she takes you for a 
man of letters, and patronizes you!" 

" Well," eaid Greoville, with a really generous efEort, 
" perhaps she does. I confess I did feel patronized." 

The Princess laughed, delighted, and rubbed her hands 
together, "Ah," she said, "didn't I tell you sol That's 
Vienna all over." 

Grenville, though uneasily wondering whether the Princess 
might not be right, was pleased to think that the mischief, 
which he had been fearing, was got rid of ; but, as fate would 
have it, at dinner it all began again. The conversation turned 
at first on various rojal marriages, and then on the general 
gossip of half the courts of Europe. Nothing in the world 
could have suited the Princess better. Of Home and St. 
Petersburg she knew far more than the Countess, and despite 
her opinion of the Austrian haute Twblesae, she had the 
Almanack de Got/ia well at her fingers' ends. Then presently, 
when the Countess, who loved jewellery like a child, said to 
her, " Oh, mon Dteu, what a beautiful brooch that is of 
yours I " she achieved a genuine triumph in being able to 
answer thus: "The Queen of England gave it me. She 
was fond of me for the sake of my grandmother." 

" Yes," said the Count to his wife, anxious to make things 
pleasant, " the Princess was always a great favourite with the 
Queen." 

" I know England so little," said the Countess, turning to 
Grenville, and dropping the subject of her hostess's royal 
friendship, as if putting down a piece of china that had been 
put into her hands unasked. "I only married my husband 
during his last year in London. I stayed one autumn, however, 
at several of your beautiful ch&teaux. Compared with you 
English, we poor people are barbarous." 

"On the contrary," said Grenville, "1 hear your chateaux 
are splendid. Country life in Austria has always particularly 
interested me." 

The Princess, imagining that Grenville was still feeling 
patronized, was anxious now to Speak up for her guest's 
dignity. 

'' Mr. Grenville," she interposed, " has a beautiful chateau 
of his own." 

" Ah," said the Countess, laughing gaily, " to be sure he 
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has. We have been there ; we have seen it. We were stay- 
ing with Lord Solway, close by, and he drove us through the 
enchanting park. You don't live there! No! I was told 
it was let to some rich bourgeois. But we went in. We saw 
your old family pictures. There were rooms — galleries — full 
of them. So, Mr. Grenville, you find we know all about you; 
and your Ambassador said at Vienna that you will be such a 
great man. You ought to be great," she went on, with an 
almost coq^uettish friendliness. " I am not laughing— no. 
It is written in your eyes — I am a physiognomist." 

Grenville felt that the Princess was taking in every word ; 
but later in the evening he hoped she was out of hearing, 
when the Count, who treated him with equally marked dis- 
tinction, offered to give him this and that introduction to 
obnoxious grandees, the despisers of brewers' daughters, in 
case he should really wish to see country life in Austria. 
The Princess, however, had managed to hear everything ; but 
her nature was really far too genial and dignified to allow her 
to harbour any petty sense of annoyance ; and she only 
indulged in the solace which an angel could hardly have 
grudged her, of trying to make it appear that everything had 
happened as she predicted. 

" Did you notice," she said, " they treat you as one of them- 
selves t You see the reason; they happen to know your 
pedigree— I dai« say better than you know jt yourself. Isn't 
it just as 1 told you 1 Only I didn't think it would come out 
SO soon. Well, the Countess is satisfied that your blood is 
blue. She never forgets that mine has malt and hops in it." 

" My dear Princess," said Grenville, " I'm sure you are 
wrong there. This lady seems to me to treat you as her 
intimate friend." 

" Pooh t " retorted the Princess, laughing, as she said good- 
night to him. " Civility with many fine ladies is merely the 
grammar of impertinence." 

The whole of these incidents, though in some ways they 
flattered Grenville, yet in others jarred on him unpleasantly. 
He was genuinely sorry for his hostess on account of the sense 
of indignity from which he knew she was suffering, and with 
which he could sympathize, as at first he had been apprehensive 
that he might have to share it himself ; but he was annoyed 
with her at the same time for having confided her grievance 
to him. It was a grievance which seemed so uasuited to this 
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remote princely castle, and the stately and old-world life 
which he liked to think survived in it. It disturbed hia 
pleasant iliusions, aE a noise might disturb a dream. 

In this mood of mind the society of the Count and 
Countess gave him a pleasure, by contrast, which he could not 
help feeling, but for which he reproached himself, as if it 
savoured of treachery. They, in every way, suited the castle 
absolutely. What the castle was to the country, they were 
to life. The position which they instinctively assigned to 
themselves suggested no invidious comparison with mere 
ordinary mortals ; it seemed based on the assumption that 
there could be no comparison at all. And the result was, to 
Grenville, charming. There was a soothing calm about them, 
especially about their social judgments, which said that for 
them a social grievance would be impossible ; and further, 
they showed not only perfect taste, but the kindness that 
comes to people for whom acrimony could never be a necessity. 
In the Count, too, he noticed a certaon chivalrous discrimination, 
even with regard to the Princess's niece — a mere ftowysoiae — 
the wife of an engineer, 

"We met her here last year," lie said; "a pretty refined 
woman." 

" Yes," said the CoaotesE, carelessly, " her mother, I think, 

" You would quite get the impression," the Count continued 
to Orenville, " that she had made a mlsaliiance in marrying this 
Scbilizzi^a Levantine. But he's i-ich. In Vienna alone he 
must have made a large fortune, and the Princess told me be 
had a grand villa at Hampstead ; so perhaps by this time in 
London he's a man of fashion and a courtier." 

In these last words was a dryness that spoke volumes. 
Shortly afterwards the Countess, with a pleasant smile, 
happened to say of the Princess, " So clever, so nice, so good 

These words spoke their volumes also. Grenville now 
detected the note of instinctive patronage, and was certainly 
glad that he was not himself its victim. The sense that he 
was not— the sense that these two fastidious aristocrats, 
whilst patronizing otbei-s, saw in himself an equal, had not 
only saved him from an anticipated mortification, but was now 
giving him, in his own eyes, a certain increased importance, 
the very nature of which he would hardly have undei'stood at 
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home, or which at home he would ceitainly have thought 
ridiculous. He was indeed conscious of something ridiculous 
in it, even here ; but for reasons which will be dwelt on 
presently, he yielded to it^he could not resist it. 

Presently, however, an incident happened which, though it 
did not change his mind, made him reproach, and even despise 
himself for indulging it. Mme. Schilizzi arrived — a pretty, 
clear-eyed blonde, somewhat timid in manner, but perfectly 
well-bred ; graceful in figure, and almost too beautifully 
dressed. Grenville was by instinct always attentive to 
women, even to those who appealed to nothing beyond his 
kindness. And here was a woman to whom, under other 
circumstances, he would certainly have found it pleasant to 
pay some common attention. Indeed he did attend to her, as 
it was ; he did his duty conscientiously— seating himself by 
her when he was introduced to her, and talking to her about 
her journey. But all the white he felt the Count and 
Countess had lent their eupercilious vision to him ; and his 
eyes persisted in seeing in her not a pleasing acquaintance, 
but merely the hounjems' wife — ■& person beyolid the pale of 
intimacy. Nor were matters mended when at dinner she shyly 
Epoke to him about London, and he found that her ideas were 
confined to Hampstead and Bayswater ; though seeing how 
conscious ehe was of the narrowness of her own experience, 
he was a little' touched by the simplicity with which she 
acknowledged it. He knew when, that night, he reflected on 
how he had behaved to her — he knew that externally he bad 
shown her no want of politeness ; but to talk to her had been 
an effort, and be despised himself for the feeling that made it sa 

And yet the feeling perversely refused to vanish ; and 
indeed next morning it inclined rather to confirm itself. The 
Brincess was occupied with her matters of daily business. 
Mrs. Schilizzi bad retired to the company of her children, and 
the Count and Countess invited him to come for a walk with 
them in the park. He felt as he went — their manner subtly 
made him feel^as if there were between them some un- 
mentioued social freemasonry, separating them from others 
near them ; and nopublicadulation could have flattered him so 
much as this silent understanding. They tried to give him 
every information he asked for ; they renewed their oHers of 

various useful introductions, especially one to Count T , a 

great territoiial magnate, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
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the castle he was ftbout to visit ; and thinking over their 
charm of manner, their kindness, and their perfect taete, aad 
realizing that their pride was a dagger which they kept in a 
velvet sheath, and would never draw unless some one 
ventvired to attack them, he said to himself that a pride 
which he shared with them could not after all be bo very 
absurd or vulgar. 

In the afternoon they departed. The Princess, when she 
had seen the last of them, asked Grenville to join with her in 
her relief at being rid of the lady ; and calling the children 
and her niece to her, began to laugh and talk with them, as if 
a weight had been lifted from her mind enddenly. He, 
however, was conscious of a certain blankness. He had a. 
feeling as if his natural allies had deserted him, and had left 
him in a position more or less false amongst strangers. But 
hia spirits revived when the Princess, with great good-humour, 
returned during dinner to the subject of his proposed 
expeditions, and arr^ged that he should start ae Eoon as he 
felt inclined. "Irma," she said, "goes in a week or so ; she 
b waiting to bear from her doctor about a little watering- 
place between this and Buda-Festh, to which she wishes to 
take her children. They are both delicate ; neither Vienna 
nor this place suits them. Had your two ways only lain in 
the same direction, you might have waited and taken charge 
of her." 

Grenville was not sorry that this plan was impracticable. 
He had lost his sense of happiness in the castle ; and that 
evening he wrote as follows in his diary — " The whole plan of 
my expedition has been settled. On Thursday next I will 
start. The change has come just when it was most wanted. 
The grievances of my kind friend the Princess against 
Viennese society, and the talk and the smart dresses of the 
young grass-widow from Hampetead, whose husband it seems 
is at Smyrna making a railway, were beginning to interfere 
with the charm which this place had for me — to interfere with 
it before I had half realized it. But all will be set to rights 
by a few days of isolation. 

" By the way, I ought to be highly pleased with myself. 
I find I am famous. To my surprise Mrs. Schilizzi has read 
my poetry. She told me so this evening. I was not very 
responsive. I hope she will not embarrass me by praising me 
to my face again," 
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With regard to this point he need have been under no 
uneasiDegs. Mrs, Schilizzi, as any one might have seen who 
watched her, was far too sensitively timid to risk a second 
repulse ; and though not showing the smalleBt pique at his 
treatment, she was shy in his presence, and showed some 
difficulty in talking to him. He again blamed himself for 
the perversity of his previous temper. Here he was shut up 
with two women, and he could not feel or act quite as he 
wished towards either. He hated to feel himself an unsym- 
pathiziug critic of his hostess, and a supercilious critic of her 
niece, whom he gradually saw to be prettier than at first he 
thought she was. Her eyes would have pleased Oreuze ; her 
dresses would have pleased Worth ; her complexion would 
have pleased anybody. But he could riot help measuring her 
by the Countess's Viennese standard ; he felt her not to 
belong to the same world as himself ; and the signs of refine- 
ment and thought in her by which he was sometimes struck, 
merely surprised, and did nothing toward attracting, him. 

The very nest morning for instance, when he was turning 
over some books in the library, she happened to enter without 
at first seeing him, and with obvious curiosity began to inspect 
the shelves. Grenvilie's only thought was, " What on earth 
can she want here I " The moment she saw him she started 
and blushed crimson. 

" I'm so sorry," she said ; " I didn't mean to disturb you." 

She certainly did disturb him ; but, seeing that she turned to 
go, the whole of his good -nature was up in arms to reassure her. 

" Can I," he said kindly, " help you to look for anything ? 
There's nothing here, I'm afraid, that's very new or amusing," 

" I like old books," she faltered, " though I dare say I don't 
understand them. What I wanted to look at was the castles 
you showed the Princess." 

Grenville produced the volume, and turned over the leaves 
with her. She seemed unnecessarily grateful for his politeness, 
and was profuse in her exclamations of interest. The 
exclamations annoyed him, and he asked her, by way of 
checking them, if, connected as she was with the country, 
she had seen any of these places herself. 

"!£To,"she said. "My mother was Hungarian j but this 
house and Vienna are nearly all I know of Europe. I have 
never seen anything. Please don't let me disturb you." 

This annoyed him also — the constant tone of apology. He 
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1*61110106(1 with her dutifully till they had come to the lust 
picture ; and then with a feeling of relief he escaped to hia 
own bedroom. 

" What a difference," he repeated, " between a woman like 
that and the Countess ! The Countess is fifty if she is a day, 
and never at her best would have been as pretty as Mrs. 
SchUizKi, But how much more important in point of merely 
womanly attractiveness is perfection of bearing than beauty 
of face or form I The Countess has the power of beauty ; the 
other has merely the fact of it. The great quality which 
high-breeding gives to a woman is self-confidence without self- 
consciousness ; for it is a confidence based not on the amount 
she has seen of life, but on the position from which she sees 
it : and a girl may have it just as much as a woman. Take 
for instance Lady Evelyn Standish. She is as innocent of any 
doubt as to the position from wliich she sees life, as she is 
innocent of any knowledge of evil. There is therefore a self- 
possession underlying even her shyness ; for she is never 
afraid of being natural. The essence of high-breeding is to be 
perfectly natural under the most artificial circumstances," 

As he was piecing these thoughts together, he looked out 
on the park, and there he saw the woman whom he had thus 
been obliquely criticizing. She was with her children under 
the flickering boughs of the horse-chestnut tfees. Her dress 
was creamy brown, with a hat trimmed to match it ; their 
little frocks were red, making them look like anemones. She 
was dancing to amuso them, with some graceful subdued 
movement. The sunlight fell on tbem all through the young 
expanding leaves ; and the group of figures arrested him by 
its mere charm as a picture. Then its meaning came to his 
heart and touched him. Feeling seemed to be glancing there 
under the green shadow. " There," he said to himself, as he 
stood watching it, " there, I admit, is a perfect piece of nature. 
Could that woman be as natural with the world as she is with 
her childi'en, no doubt I should think her charming. Even as 
it is," he continued, mentally, "she is quite pretty enough to 
suggest one satisfactory thought to me : and that is the 
thought of how completely the time is past when a woman's 
prettiness could ever really disturb me," 

Turning from the window, he took out of a small writing- 
ease the photograph of a young girl, with a well-poised head, 
,and eyes that looked with a sort of composed eagerness. " I, 
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dear Evelyn," he murmured, " if ever yoiir love is mine, I 
Bhall never be disturbed by j^om; and you — God help me — slwU 
never be distarbed by im." 

Lady Evelyn Standieh, however, not being an inmate of the 
castle, be had no present opportunity of showing how amiable 
he could be to her ; and as to the feelings which were practically 
uppermost in his mind, many judges would have condemned 
them, not with severity only, but contempt But be that an 
it may, under the circumstances they were not unnatural; 
and if be had been put on his trial, there was much he might 
have pleaded in his favour. Unless all pride of lineage is 
to be considered unworthy or ridiculous, Grenville's pride 
had been by no means of a ridiculous kind. Like other 
members, indeed, of fallen and impoverished families, he had 
perhaps cherished it with a somewhat keener consciousness 
than many men do, with even greater apparent grounds for it, 
simply because fortune had left him so little else to cheiish. 
Arid as a boy the feeling with him, no doubt, had- been 
absurdly disproportionate, though then it had been a form of 
poetry, quite aa much as of pride but in seeing more of the 
world he had quietly leaint its lesson. His instinctive social 
fastidiousness remained with him, but he never obtruded it ; 
common Ren^e and a kind heart together tempered it with 
happy inconsistencies , whilst still believing himself, in the 
world of fashionable plutocracy, to be better than many of 
those who now had that world at their feet, he moderated his 
expectations and accepted his position philosophically ; and 
without relinquishing his belief, learnt more or less to forget 
it. But now, just as bis woi'ldly prospects were brightening, 
accident had thrown him into a society where mere lineage 
was ftill of value, and where all the prejudices which had 
been dear to him as a dreaming boy were openly avowed and 
acted on by wide-awake men and women. And by accident 
also, without any title to explain this, the purity and nobility 
of bis own lineage had been recognized ; and he, whom the 
wives of speculators and peers of yesterday often forgot to 
bid to their gorgeous ball-rooms, here met with a welcome of 
which those exclusive ladies would have had as likely a chance 
AS Dives had of he:iven. It is easy to laugh at him for what 
he felt; but this experience stimulated him like some elixir, 
and he wrote in his diary — " Lady Ashford was a wise woman. 
Her phrase was perfectly accurate. It seems ia me as if my 
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life were beginning to rise on wings." He wrote this under 
the impulse of something beyond mere gratified Tanity. He 
felt his ambition becoming stronger and more virile ; his boy's 
confidence came back to him that some great position was his 
right ; he felt that he would dignify it as well as be dignified 
by it. He thought of the Almanack de Gotha, and the families, 
not royal, which were included io it. Visions filled his mind 
of hia own hereditary home ; and it seemed to him that but 
two things were wanting — the fame he was going to win, and 
the future which his grandfather had lost — to place him on an 
equality with the proudest subjects of Europe. This may have 
been foolish dreaming, but it was not dreaming that was idla 
It braced hia practical resolution, and fevered him with 
a sanguitie worldHnesa. 

But though this mental condition had the results mentioned, 
making him annoyed with bis hostess, and mentally supercili- 
ous as to her niece, it never made him forget that his duty was 
to please them. All that it took from him was his spontaneous 
wish to do so. He was constrained in their presence ; his 
conversation was forced ; and though he did not avoid their 
company, he did not seek it. But his sense of what he owed 
them was so strong, that he did what he could to pay his debt 
to tbem indirectly, and this in a way which had all the grace 
of being natural. He constantly devoted himself to the 
children. He took them for walks ; he told them stories ; he 
played with them. Both the Princess and Mrs. Scbilizzi were 
delighted ; they were even touched ; and he more than made 
up, in their eyes, for any want of attention to themselves. 
One of the children indeed, called Irma, after her mother, had 
an attraction for him of a very peculiar kind. Happy and 
laughing as she was, when playing with a talking doll, or with 
a long dachs-hound who haunted the courtyard, her expression 
had in repose a curious suggestion of sadness, as if the regrets 
and sorrows of her far-off womanhood made in her child's face 
a prophetic and wistful mirage. The thought of this child 
was constantly coming back to him ; and one afternoon in one 
of his lonely rambles he caught himself saying aloud the 
following few woids, which, as they touched his ears, startled 
him by an unintended soand in tbem like verse — 
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Terse-makiog about a child will perhaps aeem to some 
people an occupation little to be expected from a matL pre- 
occupied with ambition, and elated as Qrenville bad been by 
a compliment paid to hie pedigrea But the elation juBt 
described, which he felt upon that score, did not remain long 
in its first stage of effervescence. The satiefaction wbicb had 
at first excited him, before long calmed him. His future 
seemed assured ; doubts about it ceased to trouble him ; and 
his mind having thus made triumphant peace with the world, 
thoughts and feelings began to again invade bim, which half 
pained and half excited bim with troubles of another kind. 
Assuming, as for the time he did, that bis practical career 
would be successful, be began to ask himself, what was the 
value of success? The speculative riddles of existence once 
again confronted bim with all their old importunity, and their 
old poignant import. Having felt at last that for him life 
had something solid and satisfying, be sought to recover his 
sobriety in this fit of unwonted intoxication, by telling himself 
that life and its best prizes were hollow ; and the hollowness 
he imputed to them gave them a ring of music. He seemed to 
be saying of the world, not " a poor thing, but my own " ; 
but " my own, and therefore a poor thing." He could afford 
to take this view, as a man securely rich can afford to despise 
riches ; or as a man protected by a parapet can look down into 
gulfs under him. 

In this condition, bis coming solitary excursion became 
every hour more and more pleasurable to anticipate. For a 
few days he was obliged to postpone it, in order that before 
he started some letters he was expeoting might reach him ; but 
as soon as these arrived, he at once made his arrangements. 
The evening before his departure found him in such excellent 
spirits that the Princess thought she had never known bim 
so agreeable, nor had Mrs. Schilizzi ever felt so much at ease 
with him. 

When he was alone in his bedroom, he conffded his happiness 
to hia diary. " In my prospects," he wrote, " I have only one 
thing to complain of ; and everything has some drawback. 

Count T , to whom an introduction has been given me, 

and with whom I might have stayed, is away. I shall have 
therefore to put up in a village or small town called Lichten- 
bnurg. I gather that there is a mineral spring in the place, 
frequented by a few local invalids ; so the inn to which I 
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must go, and which my servant knows, will be something 
more than a tavern. It calls itself the Hfitel Imperial, which 
Bounds suflSciently grand ; but I know what these obscure 
hotels are, and no doubt it will be most uncomfortable. It is 
also nine miles from the nearest railway station ; so I shall 
have to jolt to it in some battered veliicle of the country." 

Thenheclosed bia book ; and his mind, with an odd rapidity, 
strayed away to the face of the child Irma. The impression it 
■ had produced on him renewed itself and sank deeper into bis 
consciousness, associating itself with many other thoughts — 
thoughts which filled his mind like the scents of a garden at 
night. Some of them began to clothe themsi-lves in fragments 
of rliytbmieal expression. He opened the window, and looked 
out on the moonlit park. Its mound-i of shadow were hushed 
in the warm darkness, and the scents of an actual garden 
rose from the flower-beds below With greater and greater 
rapidity his thoughts marshalled themnpUes into rhythm, and 
the rhymes sounded like sheep-belis, which the thoughts made 
natui'ally by their movement. He returned to his writing- 
table, and before he betook himself to his bed, some sheets of 
paper were covered with the following linos — 

Oh, dainty figure, floating hair, 
Oh, small face, turn and let tne aee 1 
Turn, Irma, turn ! A child liko you 
Had always charm fm me. 

Oh, aad aa death, and soft as love. 
What's this that I in you behold ! 
All life seems g^ing from the eyes — 
The eyes of eight years old. 

All life t Why, child, what's life to you t 
Tour dog, yonr doll— a toy, a pet — 
These are its joys :— and for its griefs, 
They match its joys. And yet — 

Between jonr eyelids swims the look 

That says " ray faith in prayer ia o'er." 

Your mouth seems quivering to the lost 

" Eiss me that kiss once more 1 " 

Is this a fancy, do you think ! 
Merely an idle fcncj I Nay, 
Your fnce but say-f before its tima 
What soon your heart will say. 
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That look waa moulded in the post. 
Before your fathor'a days began ; 
Aud meaus what life will mean for yoo. 
And long haa meant for man. 

Those younc dear eyea, before tboy fade, 
Shall Bcaa their past, and read " in votD." 
Irma, I see Ihe atainless cheeli: 
Whece life shall wril« a stain. 

But oh, I see the Sre whicb fii-at 
Shall cast its aoft diaguiae divine 
O'er earth and beaven, and envy those 
For wham your eyes will shine — ■ 

Whose pulses ahall be stirred by youra. 
And who, on the wet aiiids of youth. 
Shall found that house of ^tha and hapM 
Which poets dream is truth. 

Oh, happy dream, and happy they 
VTho dream it one by one with yon 1 
Ah I by their aid might I once more 
Dream and believe it tiTie ; 

Before once more I wake, as you 
And all one day shall wake to feel 
Theii- fair dreama broken one by one 
On time's relentless wheel. 

For lore buihis up, and life destroys : 
But well — however tliis may be, 
My child, ere love shall live for yon. 
He will be dead for me. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Thodoh Grenville's imaginative mood had by no meanR next 
day deserted him, it had loGt for the time, at all eventB, all 
admixture of sadness. So far as the railway was conceraed, 
his journey was not formidable. The station at which he was 
to alight was but forty miles away ; and the train, being an 
Hungarian express, took but three hours in reaching it. The 
weather waa now as hot as an English midsummer. Flowers 
dotted the plains like sparks dropped from a rocket, and there 
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was a, sigh, a stir, and a life ia the sunlit air as if the lips of 
the present were expecting those of the future. The groups 
of peasants and farmers at the intermediate stations seemed to 
Grenville like happy scenes out of an opera ; and some of the 
simple vehicles which he saw waiting outside did not augur ill 
for his coming nine miles' drive. At his own station, however, 
a great surprise awaited him. When Frita escorted him out 
through the small booking-office, instead of having to look for 
some varnished cart on springs, he saw before him not only 
two smart omnibuses, with the name of Lichtenbourg blazoned 
in gold letters on them, but a collection of landaus far better 
appointed than most that are to be had oa hire at places like 
Nice or Brighton. A moment later his servant had engaged 
one of them, and he was presently driving off with a rapid 
but easy motion. 

These little touches of modern fashionable civilization gave 
to his dreamy mood a flavour of mundane piquancy, increasing 
by contrast the charm of the country he now was entering. 
It was totally different from that which surronnded the castle 
of the Princess. First came a mile or so of rich emerald 
meadows, dotted with quiet cattle ; and an old quadrangular 
manor-house, with a tower at each corner, was standing and 
drowsing kaee-deep iu the grass. Grenville saw over a hedge 
its quaint gardens and greenhouses. Then came a line of hills 
covered with pine and beech ; and the road was presently deep 
in a sylvan valley. The scenery now grew by turns wilder 
and still more smiling. Wooded gorges alternated with 
pasture and peeping villages, and village greens each of which 
had its crucifix, with prie^ieui and seats before it, for open-air 
devotion. Crucifixes were also curiously frequent along the 
roads ; and nailed to trees from which they could watch the 
traveUers, pictures of saints looted through the leaTes like 
birds. By and by came a region of blossoming orchards ; then 
a gorge with -a torrent brawling at the bottom ; and up in the 
sky, rising above the foliage, a high-roofed castle, whose tower 
had a copper dome like a soap-bubble. "That is Count 

T 'h," said Fritz from his seat by the coachman ; and 

Grenville knew ho was nearing his destination. He passed a 
watermill ; then came a cottage with an arbour ; and on the 
cottage was painted the words " Wilhelms-Quelle." Similar 
cottages, with the names of other springs on them, succeeded 
each other at intervals of about a furlong ; and judging of hie 
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future from the aspect of these primitive establishments, he 
began to augur for himself but acant luxury for the night. 
Presently, however, on the side of a swelling hOl, he saw 
extended the line of & long white building, on which, an he 
approached it, were legible the words " Hotel de Milan." He 
saw, as he passed, a great glazed restaurant, with waiters and 
white tables; and beyond was a garden with pavilions in it. 

"Om- hotel, excelknz," said Fritz, turning round to hiro, "is 
in the town. It is much better than this one. This housey 
sir, this villa in front of us, is the villa of the King of 
Moldavia." 

" Upon my word," thought Grenville, " I never expected 

On either side of him now were alleys of horse-chestnuts, 
clipped as carefully as a box hedge in a garden, and sym- 
metrical as wooden toys. The road, or the street as one might 
call it, dipped over the brow of a hill, and a colony of other 
villas, with verandahs and gaily-painted shutters, on various 
acclivities, rose out of clouds of leafage. Presently there 
came a little row of pigmy shops ; and opposite these, before 
the portico of a large white building, the carriage drew up. 
This was the H6tel Imp^al. Inside there was a ghostly hush 
everywhere ; but the establishment seemed as well-appointed 
as if it had been at Baden-Baden, in the old days of the 
gambling. It was now nearly seven o'clock ; and whilst 
Orenville was making his toilet, Fritz ordered dinner for him, 
and then came to guide him to the restaurant. Here was a 
new surprise. The restaurant, which adjoined the hotel, but 
was not actually part of it, formed one side of a garden, of 
which the hotel formed another ; and the tables were 
arranged, some in a long saloon which was painted with 
blue skies and flowers, same in a verandah which had the 
garden and real flowers under it. In the middle of the 
garden was a kiosque ready for a band ; and on the two other 
sides of the square were ball-rooms, reading-rooms, and a 
theatre. T'he whole place had an air of Baden-Baden ia 
miniature. 

But it was a Eaden-Baden that was for the present sleeping. 
The important Frenchman who superintended the restaurant 
informed Grenville that the season was only just begun — 
indeed that that day was reckoned the first day of it ; and he 
handed his excellency the opening number of the Yisitore' List 
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— a little Sims7 eheet with not more than fifty names in it. 
Lamps were sparkling in the klosque ; dainty tables were laid ; 
Grenville'e dinner was really of tke most delicate kind ; but 
besides his own, only two tables were occupied ; in the garden 
below was only a loitering group or two ; and such voices, and 
the movement of such feet as there were, were oddly audible 
in the prevalent dream-like silence. 

After dinner he rambled through the little town, with its 
hilly roadways dim under their mystenous foliage. The 
fantastic villas gleamed. There was gilding on the gates of 
some of them — coronets and twisted cyphers. The whole place 
was kept with a faultless and fastidious neatness, which waii 
doubly piquant from a strange suggestion of primitiveness. 
There was no gas, but the dipt horse-chestnut alleys were lit 
with lamps that shone like midsummer glow-worms. There 
were seats in gi'een recesses, and wandering paths amongst 
verdure. Everything — even the gravel raked so carefully — - 
the gravel stirred now by hardly a foot but Grenville's — teemed 
with suggestions of unknown dainty life. The air flowed 
warm under the leaves like a human sigh, carrying with it 
breaths of jasmine. It seemed to be waiting for something 
that would Boon come to it — for floating sounds of bands, for 
whispers, for women's dresses. It seemed to be waiting for 
life, like a woman waiting for love. It seemed to be saying, 
" Here is my heart — fill it ! " 

This subtle impression sunk deep into Grenville's mind, and 
when he awoke nest morning, it was there like a bunch of 
violets. He was to start early on one of his expeditions, and 
by half-past eight Fritz had a carriage ready for him. Away 
he drove into the fresh youth of the day, past open Venetian 
shutters, and bedding hung over window-sills. His road for 
some way was that he bad traversed yesterday. The apple- 
blossoms and the gorges again met his eyes. But in his heart 
and hia nerves there was now a new restlessness. All life 
seemed to be imploring for something ; and bis own life added 
its vague but passionate petition. Filmy memoi 
affairs long past began to come down to him in i 
breaths of the forest, where the dew was still on the leaves of 
the wild sti'awberries ; and with them fugitive senses of some 
yet uncaptui'cd happiness. Even a peasant kneeling at the 
shrine of a wayside saint thrilled his nerves with some 
undefined expectancy. 
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It was a day of dreams. The castle — the object of bis 
expedition — was something beyond his wildest hopes. Like 
the one he had seen already, it covered a,n isolated rock ; only 
large as that one was, this was three times its size, and was 
almost ghastly in the completeness of its preservation, like a 
corpse that is nndecayed. The gate-towers, the guard-rooms, 
the batteries, the long battle men ted walls, the fields and 
gardens enclosed in their vast ciecture, the quaint pavilions 
looking like miniature forts, and lastly the dwelling itself, 
hugging the edge of a precipice, and reached by three draw- 
bridgea— a pile with a hundred windows, crooked arcaded 
courts, rooms stacked with armour, halls with painted ceil- 
ings, where tattered tapestry still hung, and worm-eaten dim 
chairs still glimmered with gilding — all this, though deserted 
excepting for one custodian, had hardly a stone or a tile on a 
root missing. This overpowering shell of the past, with its 
strange enchanted silence, struck a note in his heart like 
musical strings vibrating — ^a wail after that elusive world 
in which alone the heart can be satisfied. It seemed, to 
Grenville, to be echoing with what was gone, just as Licbten- 
bourg with its lamps seemed to be waiting for what was 
coming. 

Of these two impressions, the last became even mora vivid 
that evening. He found when he dined that there were 
several parties in the restaurant ; and afterwards the band in 
the kiosque gave its first performance for the season. There 
were some listeners under the trees, and a faint whisper of 
feet ; and now and then through the shadow moved the gleam 
of some rustling toilette. Early next morning he found his 
way to the springs — very different from the antiquated cot- 
tages by the road. They were near together, all of them in a 
winding garden, which filled with its walks and graps the 
bottom of a wooded valley. Again the band was playing : 
some visitors were drinking the waters. Gay parasols made 
bright patches of colour ; and, here and there, brilliant from 
banks of leafage, there shone forth masses of blossoming lilac 
Grenville wandered about scanning the people curiously. He 
was interested to notice in certain of them an air of suppressed 
fashion : and although presumably they had come most of 
them for their health, yet they and the scene together were 
somehow suggestive of dissipation. He had intended that day 
to have gone on his second expedition ; but the life about him 
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stirred hie fiincy eo pleasantly, that he determmed instead to 
re main quiet and observe it. 

But in. an hour the gardens were empty ; the town looked 
lifeless, as if all its inhabitants were hibernating ; and he 
presently fell a prey to a blank reaction. The silence and 
solitude gradually lay like a weight on him. He regretted 
that he had not got his expedition over ; and he longed to be 
back with the Princess, hearing her crisp voice again. 

Nor were his spirits raised when he learnt towards the 
evening that this waste of one day had necessitated the waste 
of another. The castle he was to see was inhabited ; to- 
morrow it would be closed to visitors, so he would have to 
wait on and go there the day after. He got his informatioD 
from the clerk in the bureau of his hotel ; but the first dejec- 
tion it caused him received some sudden relief. He was just 
moving away when a series of German exclamations reached 
his ear, as if intended for it, and were followed by his own 
name. He turned round, and before him was the doctor— his 
companion in the train—who informed him that Lichtenbourg 
was the scene of his new practice, and that he had just been 
visiting professionally one of the children of the hotel 



To Grenvitle the sight of an acquaintance was like a fire on 
a winter's day. He induced the doctor to have some coffee 
with him in the garden. He asked him many questions both 
about the place and himself, and presently told him his own 
reasons for being there. The doctor, tliougb a new-comer, 
had much local knowledge already, and had plenty to tell him 
about the object of his postponed expedition. It was a castle 
till lately the property of an old but decayed family, who had 
sold it under pressure of necessity to a marvellous Polish 
Count. This personage, whose family also was impoverished, 
had by some means or other made a large fortune in Egypt, 
where for years he had been essential to the Khedive, and 
had acquired the dignity of a Pasha. The doctor himself had 
never visited the castle ; but wonderful tales were current of 
the splendours to be seen in the interior. " And," added the 
doctor, smiling, ' ' it lies beyond wild forests, which the 
peasants still believe to be filled by gnomes and goblins." 
Grenville was delighted with this picturesque intelligence ; 
but the doctor did not seem to share such pleasure as he had 
given. Grenville noticed in him a sadness which civility 
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conld hardly mask, and asked with kindly interest after his 
health and his professional prospects. 

" By and by," said the doctor, " if nothing intervenes to 
prevent it, my practice ought to be considerable, since this 
place will be filled by consumptive patients. We doctors, you 
see, are an example of the life that is generated by decay. 
But, as I told you, when I had the honour of travelling with 
you, I was not born to be fortunate. However," he added, 
" I am no longer a cripple — at all events not physically ; and 
now, if yon will excuse me, I must use my strength to leave 
you." 

Grenville asked him to dine either that night or the next, 
but the doctor declined. "I fear," he said, "there are many 
reasons which make myacceptanoe of your gracious invitation 
impossible." 

There was obviously something ao much amiss with him, 
that Grenville that night, meeting the manager in the hall, 
spoke to him of the doctor, and praising him in the highest 
terms, observed at the game time that he seemed to be out of 
spirits. The manager was much impressed by the praises of 
the English " excellency," and at once began lamenting, as well 
as explaining, the troubles from which the doctor was suffering. 
It appeared they were financial. The poor man, after his 
losses, had borrowed money of the Jews, one of whom, growing 
impatient, had chosen the present moment as a favourable 
opportunity for pressing him with the extremest measures of 
the law. The manager remarked with much philosophic com- 
miseration on tbe pity it was that a savant so gifted as the 
doctor should be so seriously hampered at a critical point in his 
career by the want of a sum which was less than two hundred 
pounds. Grenville agreed that it was so, and his blank pro- 
spects for to-morrow became doubly depressing to him after 
what he had just heard, Nor when the morning came did 
things wear a brighter aspect. For an hour or so the scene 
at the wells amused him. But then again came dullness. In 
depression he started for a walk into the country. On return- 
ing to his hotel he thought half the day had been killed ; but 
he found on consulting his watch that it was but half-past 
eleven. The gardens were empty except for two nurse-maids. 
The theatre and conversation rooms looked as if they would 
never again be open. The whole place, which but two days 
ago was so new and delightfully suggestive, began to oppress 
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Viim with a Bort of hateful familiarity. Suddenly, as he ^as 
sitting on a hench, begging the hours to move quicker, a 
thought occurred to Lim, of which the immediate result was 
that he extracted an old letter from, his pocket, and began on 
itB blank side to scribble a series of calculations. " I think," 
he muttered presently, " I could manage to spare sufficient." 
And entering the hotel, he at once asked for the manager. '' I 
am concerned," he paid to him, " at hearing of thedistressoE our 
friend the doctor ; and if it ia true that the sum which you 
mentioned would relieve him, I will ask this favour of you. 
Let me — and I will do so now— pay that sum to yourself ; and 
you, without mentioning me, advance the same to the doctor. 
Tell him that his personal security is in your eyes quite 
sufficient, and make the terms aa easy as he could consent to 
without humiliation. " The manager's respect for Grenville, great 
as it was before, became now even greater ; and he was willing 
to do whatever his excellency should suggest. He was besides 
a man of good disposition. Ho admired generosity, refraining 
from it solely on account of its expense ; but now that in this 
case such drawback had been removed, he willingly engaged 
that everything should be settled before night. 

Grenville after this was in a rather better humour ; but still 
the hours dragged wearily, and the afternoon seemed endless. 
At last, however, the aspect of things brightened. The dinner- 
hour drew near. He was not hungry ; but to eat would at all 
events be an occupation. In a somewhat happier mood he was 
strolling in front of the restaurant, looking occasionally at the 
waiters as they bustled and arranged the tables. The warm 
daylight was dying in a dim flush, and here and there within- 
doors lamps were being lighted. Nothing was wanting to the 
scene but the life that it seemed to call for. Suddenly, on 
turning round, he saw moving amongst the trees the graceful 
figure of a woman, which at once startled him into interest. 
Her pale-pink dress and black hat, with feathers in it, spoke of 
the most refined fashion of Mayfair or of Paris ; and there was 
something in her air and movements, though he could only see 
her back, which filled him at once with a pleasant sense of 
curiosity. He took a turn round the kiosque, so as to meet 
her and see her face. The manceuvre was successful. He 
encountered her. He started — it was Mrs. SehiUzzi I 

" Who in the world," he exclaimed, " would have thought to 
see you here ) " He smiled as he spoke, and his u 
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more cordial and friendly than it ever bad been whilst they 
■were staying together at the castle. She, on the contrary, 
looked at him a little coldly, and remained at a distance from 
him, as if wishing to move on. 

"I'm so sorry we troubled you," she said. "It was my 
aunt who insisted on it. Myself I knew quite well that you 
were too busy to attend to such matters." 

" What on earth do you mean t " exclaimed Grenville, with 
an. artless accent of bewilderment, which the most suspicious 
of listeners could not have doubted was genuine. 

Mrs. Schilizzi did not doubt it certainly. The slight cloud 
on her face melted with a naive quicknesa, " What ! " aha 
exclaimed with a smile. " Didn't you get our telegram?" 

" Never," he said. " What telegram t " 

" Why," she replied, " just after you left, I heard from my 
doctor about the place I thought of going to. He paid there 
was scarlatina there ; so that put it out of the question ; and 
he strongly recommended that I should bring m j children here. 
My aunt telegraphed at once to you, in my name, begging you 
to engage some rooms for ua ; but getting no nuswer, I came 
over myself. I thought, too, that before deciding, I mij^ht as 
well see how I liked the look of things." 

At this moment Fritz appeared from the hotel, and as soon 
as he caught sight of Grenville, hurried up to him with an 
envelope. 

"I shouldn't wonder," said Grenville, "if this were your 
telegram at last. It is ! Well, the mystery explains itself. 
My name was written Glanvil, and the address was ' H5tel de 

" Ah," said Mrs. Schilizzi, " that was the agent's fault. He 
put the address. He thought he knew all about it. This, I 
hnd, in the right hotel. I shall settle about our rooms to- 
morrow, and go back in the afternoon, and at once make my 
arrange men ts. " 

"It's a pity," eaid Grenville, civilly, " that you can't wait a 
day. In that case we might have gone back together. I pro- 
pose to-morrow to see one of those old castles." 

"How interesting!" she exclaimed, with such an air of 
sincerity that Grenville doubted for a moment whether he would 
not ask her to come with him. The idea, however, was inter- 
rupted by Fritz, who announced that his dinner was ready; 
and as Mrs. Schilizzi had ordered hers in her sitting-room, he 
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took himself off, expressing a hope at parting that he might 
meet her an hour or so later, when the band began its perform- 
ance. She nodded a pleased assent, and by and by, in the 
lamplight, he returned to the same spot, and waited for her 
under the leafy shadows. 

" God bless my soul, we have smartness here with a. 
vengeance ! " be said to himself presently, aa a figure in a long 
pale cloak, that was braided with gold and trimmed with 
swan's-down, came down the steps of the hotel accompanied by 
a maid who was peering about inquiringly. 

He at once advance], and with an air of happy relief, Mrs. 
Schilizzi said, "I shouldn't have known where to look for you. 
One man in the dusk b so much like another," 

" You," Haid Grenvilte, " at all events, can't say that about 



She glanced at him timidly, as they seated themselves in 
view of the kiosque. " Do you mean," she asked, " that my 
cloak is too smart for this plaoe ! " 

" Not at all," said Grenville. As he said it he was hardly 
sincei'e ; but a moment later he fett that he bad become so, 
when he glanced at her fa«e above the swan's-down that seemed 
like a little flower — a flower childishly conscious of the pretti- 
ness of its own petals. It was not a face that excited in him 
any great interest, but the element of childishness which he 
now began to discover in her had, in spite of its freshness, a 
certain something of pathos, and made him feel kindly towards 
her, OS he might have done towards a child. He began to 
describe to her the wonders of the castle he had visited. She 
listened intently, taking in every word, and he finally did the 
thing he had already contemplated. He invited her to come 
with him to the other castle to-morrow. 

" Could 1 1 " she exclaimed. " I wonder if I could manage 
to wait 1 " The pleasure of the prospect for her was doubled 
by the complete surprise. She played with her doubts for a 
few moments, and then assented, with a soft laugh of delight. 

When they parted, which they did before very long, he took 
another solitary stroll, in the lamp-lit horse-chestnut alleys ; 
and in a mood of lazy conjecture he began to think her over. 
In the course of the conversation they had spoken a little 
about their visit to the Princess's ; and one or two things 
that Mrs. Schilizzi had said had considerably raised his opinion 
of her. He hod made some passing allusion to Ckiuntess 
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C ; tmd Mrs. Schilizzi, with a discrimiaatioD and also with 

a decision that struck him, had remarked on the charm of her 
appearance, and the still greater charm of her manner, adding, 
" Not that she cares to be nice to me ; but she's so self-posBse^ed 
and natural, there's aa artistic pleaiiure in watching her." 
" Your aunt's artistic sense," he had answered, " is not quite 
so developed." Into Mrs. Schilizzi'a face had come an espres- 
feion of humour, as if a piece of gravel had rippled a quiet 
pool, and she had said, " Of course my aunt imagines that the 
Countess snubs her." The words were commonplace enough ; 
but her tone and expressiou in saying them seemed to Grenville, 
as he called her image back to him, to show the keenest and 
yet gentlest understanding of the whole facts in question. 
And yet that this should be so was a puzzle as well as a 
surprise to him. He tried to figure to himself Mrs. Schilizzi 
in London : and the only place at home into which he could 
possibly fit her, was not one that seemed consistent with much 
social discrimination. He thought of the pretty faces, and 
dresses just as pretty, that on any June morning might be 
seen thronging the Row. He thought of how many of those 
fafies had no name or meaning, in the only world which he or 
his friends koew. And then he thought of others, whose 
names were perhaps known to him, and who at least suggested 
a definite social type. But it was a type that to him was 
more distasteful tlmu any. It was that of the women who 
are fashionable in everything except in fact — the adored of 
youthful Guardsmen — the heroines of water-parties and of 
Hurlingham ; and in his own mind he classed Mrs. Schilizzi 
as one of these. He pictured her drawing-room, scented and 
over-ornamented, with men much at their ease in it, lounging 
in deep arm-chairs or on sofas, and playing impei'tinently with 
her knick-knacks, whilst she lounged also, resenting nothing 
that was said to her. This did not make him forgetful of 
what he now thought were her merits ; nor did it make him 
look on her less good-naturedly ; but it did prevent his feeling 
the contentment he might have felt, in the prospect of having 
to-morrow so pretty and appreciative a companion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



By a quarter to ten the following moming » smart-looking 
victoria stood at the hotel door ; and Grenville was smoking a 
cigarette with the air of a man waiting. The carriage in fact 
had been there for something like twenty minutes, and his 
face had hegun to wear a flight shade of annoyance, though it 
was the annoyance of resignation rather than that of impatience. 
At last a voice was heard within on the Kfaircase — the voice 
of a lady calling out to her maid. " Julie," it was saying, 
" this is really loo bad of you. You first give me my wrong 
dress, and now these gloves are both for my left hand. Take 
them away, and bring me some others instantly," There wag 
a certain note of temper in all this which for the moment 
slightly jarred upon Grenville. The impression however was 
iii.stantly done away with, when the same voice was heard, 
with completely restored good-humour and also with a softness 
in it, full of a quick repentance, saying, "Oh, Julie, thank 
you — these are just what I wanted." A pale brown dress, the 
colour of which Grenville recognized, gleamed through the 
shadow of the hall, and Mi's. Scbilizzi issued. 

Her lips, and ber eyes also, were full of apologies for her 
lateness ; and the flush in her cheeka showed the sincerity of 
her emotion. " I om so sorry," she repeated as soon as they 
were settled in the carriage. " Waiting is a thing I never 
could bear myself." She turned her eyes, and the brown 
feathers of her hat, to him, her cbin hiding itself in the sable 
about her collar — turned them, with an air that might have 
seemed to be asking for admiration, if it had not with such 
naive frankness asked for pardon instead. Grenville's pleasant 
answer disarmed her timidity. " My maid," she went on, 
" was so stupid. She gave me the wrong dress. I only saw 
it was the wrong one when it was on ; and then 1 had to 
change it. This suits me to-day so much better than the 
other." 

" What," said Grenville, " do your frocks change their colours, 
like a chameleon ) " 

"No," she replifed. " But I change ; and this b the colour 
that suits me best when I am happy." Here she broke into 
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a little musical laugh, which died in her eyee into a. look of 
returning timidity, as she added, "Mr. Grenville, you will 
think I am very sUly 1 " 

Grenyille thought she was, but was too civil to say so ; and 
yet at the same time he had some undefined impression that 
the silliness, such as it was, was a thing on the surface only ; 
and he felt as they drove off, amongst the villas and the horse- 
chestnuts, a pleasure in the sense of sharing with her the soft 
air of the moming, and all the day's prospects which it seemed 
to breathe in their faces. This impression deepened as from, 
time to time he glanced at ber, and he saw bow fresh was the 
pleasure that she herself was experiencing. 5e had thought 
that her face was like a flower yesterday evening. It was now 
like a flower with the dew on it, tremulous with life and 
brightness. At first however he was annoyed by the frequency 
of the exclamations with which she called attention to this 
thing or that thing — the shining roof of a villa, a hedge, or 
even a column of smoke ; hut he gradually realized that, 
common as these obiecta were, thei-e was something distinctive 
in the aspect of each as she noticed it — some effect of light, 
some tender contrast of colour, which when it was pointed out 
to him he at once appreciated, but which, had ho been by 
himself, would have altogether escaped him. 

" Oh," she exclaimed at last, drawing a long breath, " look 
at that ! Look I Do let us stop the carriage." 

The carriage was stopped ; and then, with an amused 
perplexity, he turned round to her, asking her : "Well, what 
isitl" 

She pointed to an orchard of cherry-blossom. He had 
himself already remarked it — a feature in the landscape, a 
part of its passing pageant. But to her it had a beauty in 
itself, peculiar to that moment. " Do you see the petals t " 
she said. " They are palpitating like the wings of butter- 
flies." 

There was in her voice an almost religious tone, like that of 
a child repeating a hymn with feeling. She saw he under- 
stood her, and gave him a glance of gratitude ; and then her 
gravity, like a small wave on tbe sand, sparkled and broke 
into a laugh of unconscious happiness. 

Grenville watched her curiously. Happiness, so it seemed 
to him, was buoying her up into self-confidence, and her 
I'eal self was opening, just like the petals of the cherry- 
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blossoms. He began to feel an impulee to confide his thou^ts 
seriously to her. 

" I," he Bftid, as the carriage moved on again, "enjoy nature 
in some ways perhaps as much as most people ; but I never saw 
any one so senHitive to its beauty as you. I have already 
learned much from you. The spring is showing me beauties I 
never saw in it before." 

She turned to him blushing criiosou, with an expression of 
startled pain. 

" How can you say bo ) " she faltered. " You are laughing 
at me, I could not teach anything to anybody— to you least 
of all people." 

" Indeed," said Grenville, kindly, " you do me a great 
TOTong. I was not laughing. I meant what I said, 
literally." 

" Of course," she went on, only partially reassured, " you 
understand nature — a great poet like you. You can describe 
it — you can express its meaning. I can only feel it, and I am 
foolish to show my feelings. But a minute ago I was so happy 
that I forgot myself." 

" It is you," said Grenville, " who are laughing at me now. 
Me a. great poet ! I published one small volume, which only 
my friends read ; and they have now forgotten it. It was a 
piece of myself, perhaps ; but it was not a piece of literature." 

" Yes," she said, " that was its great charm. Most books 
are books. Tour book was a person. I was not one of your 
friends ; but I read it, and have never forgotten it. I bought 
a copy ; and what do you think mother did) She told me I 
was so extravagant. All you said about nature — I remember 
still how it moved me, more even than Keats did. What you 
said about other things, I didn't understand — then." 

Grenville now began to notice in her a characteristic which 
interested htm. Her mood changed like an English sky in 
April. At one moment she would be hidden behind some 
cloud of shyness ; and then again she would brighten, and 
show, with her unconscious coulidence, herself and her slightest 
thoughts as the sky shows its blueness. 

"I'll tell you," he said, " what I think about your apprecia- 
tion of nature. You realize how beautiful it is in itself. What 
I attend to most is, the human thoughts it stirs in me. Look 
about you at the valley we now are entering. Look at these 
wayside crosses 1 And there — nailed against that pine-tree, 
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do you see the picture of St. Joseph — so uncoath a,nd bo 
simple! And those peasants too in the woort, tugging at their 
unfortunate cart-horse — -to me they seem the serfs of Bome 
phantom baron. The whole place is full of the air of the 
Middle Ages, and all my imagination is troubled by the smell 
of the pine- trees." 

She looked about her, taking ia every detail, a new excite- 
ment changing her whole expression. "Ah)" she exclaimed, 
" you are right. This is just like a fairy-tale. See that little 
gray building ; it must, I am sure, be a hermitage. And 
where does the baron live t And do you think there are 
robbers ! Nothing seems real except you, and the carriage, 
and my frock. Do go on ; I want you to tell me more." 

" Well," he replied, entering readily into her mood, " the 
farther we drive the deeper we are getting into fairy-land, and 
the place we shall reach at last is a genuine fairy castle. It is 
not a ruin ; it is lived in ; it is full of all sorts of splendours, 
that are hidden away under its moss-grown roofs and pinnacles. 
It belongs to a mysterious Count, who spent all his youth in 
the East, and returned to Europe laden with gold and jewels. 
As to this I am serious : I am not romancing. A man at 
Litchenbourg told me his whole history. He is a Polish Count, 
and also an Egyptian Pasha. The castle is very old. There 
is a picture of it in the book I showed you ; but what it is 
like now I know no better than you." 

She leaned back silently, smiling at her own thoughts : then 
suddenly she looked up at him, and said, laughing into his 
eyes, "And tell me— do tell me — will there bo ghosts, and 
drawbridges — and a chapel, and dungeons, and winding stairs 
and balconies! You who have seen so much can hardly tell 
how excited I am ! " 

o completely natural, and there was in her spirits 
lot only so buoyant but at the same time so 
concaing, that Granville was charmed by it into a curions 
sense of intimacy with her. He felt that they were play- 
fellows sliaring the same holiday. 

" Do," she went on presently, " do promise me that there 
will be balconies, with rusty iron scroll-work, beautifully 
wi'ought. I am sure there will be ; and from one of them a 
Princess used to look into the distance, waiting perhaps for 
something that never came." The laugh had died out of her 
voice aa she uttered these last words. They fell from her 
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lips with a slow meditative softness. "Do you," she said, 
" understand how my thoughts wander t " 

"Yes," he answered, "and mine are wandering wifcli 

He hardly knew what he was saying, but his voice came 
like truth to her. For a time they hardly spoka They had 
left the more beaten road, and were ascending a rugged track, 
which climbed up a wooded hill-side, and from which nothing 
but wood was visible. The smells oF bark and of leaves 
became pungent about thew. Some wild-eyed charcoal- 
burners scrambled dowii a bank, with baskets on their bowed 
backs, and stared after the carriage. Presently came the 
cottage of a forester, with some wolves' heads nailed againtit 
it. These Grenville pointed out to his companion, who laid 
lier hand on his arm, with an impulse of imaginative terror. 
Then he said — 

' ' I wonder if I dare tell you something more ) " 

" Yes," she whispered ; "whati" 

" All these valleys are haunted by gnomes and spirits. The 
peasants say so, and surely they ought to know. Ah ! you 
shiver. But you needn't. They don't come out in daylight. 
\Vell," he added, " and what do you think now 1 Does not 
the mystery of the foi-est seem to be closing round us t " 

For an hour the journey continued to be of this character. 

At last, however, after a number of ups and downs, they 
emerged on some high grass-land, with a timbered farm-house 
belonging to it, which bore the dale of 1490, and on one of 
whose gable-ends was a quaint Madonna fading. A little 
further on came hedges that showed signs of cKpping. A 
shed stood by the road, with some carts and ploughs under 
its shelter ; and a moment later, without any warning, the 
carriage had stopped befoie the gateway of a discoloured 
turreted pile, the extent and the situation of which was made 
doubtful by the trees surrounding it. A porter unbarred the 
doors, and bowing obsequiously to the visitors, admitted them 
to a court, narrow but of great length, entirely surrounded 
by buildings, and having flower-beds and lilac-bushes in the 
middle. Their career of eight-seeing was apparently all 
marked out for them. They were taken up a flight of 
fantastic steps, which brought them to an open arcade, 
running all the length of the court ; and down this they were 
led to a cluster of towers at the end of it. A series of 
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loopholes pierced in the outer wall showed them as they 
passed that the castle was on the shoulder of a hill, and 
gardens and tree-tops were visible far below them. A small 
door opened, and the exhibition began. Outside the walls 
were pallid with rude plaster ; within, the visitors found 
themselves treading on an Italian pavement ; they were 
startled by a glitter of profuse and barbarous gilding, by 
purple porti^s, and fanciful Moorish looking-glasses. These 
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ImU meauwhile been impresfiing the greatnesB of it on a fat, 
supercilious-looking seneschal ; and the visitors were accord- 
ingly informed that if they would like to use it for their 
luncheon, tliera was a. room with a fine view, which would be 
very much at their service. The oiler was accepted. The 
room was in one of the towers, and, owing to some lucky 
circumstance, it had escaped scot-free from the irrepressible 
taste of the Count. The walls were whitewashed, the floor 
bare ; the cabinets, chairs, and tables were of dark worm-eaten 
walnut; and in a corner was an old spinet. 

"Here," esciaimed GreDville, "is the castle in its natural 
state. The ghosts of the past I am sure must make thin their 
refuge." He went to the window, which he opened. "Mrs. 
Schilizzi," he said, " come here, let me beg of you, and see 
your dream realized." She went towards him, and they 
stepped out on a balcony- — a balcony whose railings were of 
beautiful old wrought iron. To right and left of them were 
irregular bulging towers, and steep tiled roofs spiked with 
fantastic ornaments. Below them a wood of beech trees 
descended the precipitous hill-side, and from the bottom of 
this an expanse of country spread itself, reaching away to 
hills on the far horizon. Mrs. Schiliz;ii said nothing, hut 
leaned on the rusty iron, and seemed lost in the prospect. He 
watched her daiuty figure against the background of weather- 
beaten wall. Her look and attitude were grave and more 
absorbed than he had ever seen them hitherto, and though her 
expression was not what would be necessai-ily called religious, 
she made him think of St. Monica and the balcony of the 
house at Ostia. "I suppose," he said at last, "you are 
fulfilling your own scripture. You seem to be waiting for 
the something that never comes." 

She turned her eyes to him. They seemed to be full of 
dreams, as a pool when it ceases to sparkle becotnes full of 
reflections. Then, as if to perplex him, the sparkle came 
suddenly back again, and she said, " Do you mean that I seem 
to be waiting for our luncheon J " 

" For that," said Grenville, " you need at any rate wait no 
longer. See ! our table is spread. "Was anything ever so 
charming I " 

Mrs. Schilizzi, as she moved to take her seat, opened the 
old spinet and struck a jangling chord on the keys. "There!" 
she exclaimed, " now I have done with dreaming. Mr. 
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Grenville, all this is making me qiiite beaide myself. Perhaps 
I shall be better after I have eaten BOmething." 

One of the servants brought in a bowl of lilacs, which I.e 
placed on tte table, by way of a simple ornament. She 
gave an exclamation of pleasure at sight of the delicate colour. 
" A thing like that," she said, " always puts me in spirits." 

As they eat their cold provisions they began to talk over 
the castle, and Grenville enlarged on the extreme interest 
of it as a building, and the grotesque misfortune that had 
befallen it through the taste of its present owner. 

"You shouldn't," she said, "talk about that. You are 
spoiling everything. I suppose it's vulgar, if you come to 
take it to pieces ; but here in this forest, 1 think one's 
imagination alters it ; and it's splendid for the time, if one 
only believes it's splendid." 

"Yes," said GrenviUe, "I think you are right there. 
Ridiculous and vulgar as all these splendours are, they are, at 
the same time, so audacious, so barbarous, and so insolent, 
that they load one's mind with some odd sense of romance. A 
place like this would in England be quite impossible." 

"I feel," she said, "that I hai-dly know where I am — 
where, or in what centtiry. I don't believe that I ever 
thought much about such things before ; but what you used 
to say to my aunt — you didn't say much to me — somehow 
seemed to open a new door in my mind." 

Grenville, though he felt her attractive, and was now quite 
at his ease with her, had yet no wish for conversation that 
was too personal ; so he said, " But surely, so far as regards 
the where, you must know this country as well as you know 
England." 

" You under-estimate," she said, " my capacity for knowing 
little. Haven't I, Mr. Grenviile, told you so much already ( 
My aunt's castle^ — I know the four walls of that. I know my 
husband's flat in Vienna, the Prater, and the Opera-house. I 

know nothing besides, but Countess D 'a villa in 

Hungary." 

"Who," asked Grenville, "is Countess D — — )" 

" My cousin," she said. " Mother was a Hungarian. 8he 
was very poor, but of very good family — you must not think 

mo boastful for saying that ; only except Alma D her 

relations are all dead ; and Alma's villa was new and might 
have been anywhere ; and outside its grounds all that I saw 
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was fields. As to Vienna," she went on after a. pause, "of 
course a person like myself^the wife of a Greek engineer — is 
nobody and sees nothing. I am there either a prisoner or a 
tourist. Considering that, till I married, I lived always with 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a little odd sometimes to feel myself 
in that position — not," she added, " that in London, or rather 
at Hampslead, I am anybody. I am very provincial at the 
best of times ; or perhaps, if I had only the courage, I ought to 
call myself by the terrible word suburban." 

Just as in some pictures the most delicate colours are in the 
varnish, so the most delicate shades of some characters reveal 
themselves less in their words than in their manner and 
intonation. Mrs. Schilizzi's manner at once struck Grenville 
and touched him. There was in it not only a certain plaintive 
prettiness, but a humour and a dignity, when she passed these 
criticisms on herself, which was, in his judgment, quite enough 
to refute them. 

"I never," he said, "saw any one less provincial than 
you." 

" Well," she replied, " I won't argue the point If ever 
you were to see more of me, I should have little need to 

When their luncheon was over, and they were once more in 
the carriage, with a frank abruptness she recurred to the 
same subject. As they drove away, she turned to look at the 
castle, and said with a slight sigh, " Perhaps one reason why 
I feel so bomi is not that I have seen so few things, but that 
I long to see many. And yet, after all, inexperience has its 
advantages. A person who had not seen so little as I have, I 
am sure could have never enjoyed a day ho much." 

" You cannot," said Grenville, '' have enjoyed it more than 
I have : though I have enjoyed it for a reason that could never 
be shared by you." 

" What raison 1 " she asked. 

" The reason is," he replied, " that I have had you as a 
companion." 

The moment he had said the words he repented of them. 
The compliment was obvious, and had slipped from him, out 
of some forgotten habit ; hut the effect it had upon her went 
into his heart like a kcifa She gave him first a look of 
surprise and pleasure, which shamed him by its trust in his 
sincerity ; then came what seemed a reaction of doubt, and a 
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pained resentment. The jolting of the carriage for a time 
made further speaking impossible. She had turned away from 
him ; but for many minutes aftei'wards he saw, as often as he 
glanced at her, that a deep flush in her cheek kept coming and 
going as if her heart were in some hidden tumult, A sudden 
sense caiue over him of the nature of the life beside him — of 
how delrcate it was, how easily pleased and wounded ; and he 
8aid to himself with an almost disproportionate compunction, 
which was however wholly without vanity, " Idiot that 1 am — 
what little care I take of her — 



By and by, in a totally changed tone, full of sympathy, but 
without a suspicion of compliment, he took up the conversation 
as if nothing had interrupted it. " I can hardly admit," he 
said, " that the pleasure you have taken in our expedition, 
and which, as 1 told you just now, has so added to mine, is 
due to the mere accident of your not having travelled much. 
Travel more, as no doubt you will some day, and each new 
climate yon visit will affect you like the sound of some new 
musical instrument, or some new human face thrilling you 
with new sympathies. I wonder if you will catch my 
meaning. I could explain it to you by my own experiences. 
The Scottish Highlands, tor instance, purple with autumn air; 
the mountains whose slopes in sunlight are creased with rocky 
shadows, or which lift themselves through the wet mist on 
each other's shouidem into the clouds ; the wet clouds that 
come ti-ooping down over the heather ; the eyes of the moor- 
land children on the bare hill-path at evening^all this — how 
shall 1 put it! — it speaks to the nerves of some one secret of 
existence. This land of canties and forests says something 
wholly different. It tantalizes the spirit with diSerent 
dreams of self -fulfilment. And Italy, again, and the Mediter- 
ranean sky — the very thought of these dazzles one with a new 
and coloured universe— where the gardens glitter with statues, 
where the ceilings are frescoed with all the gods of Olympus, 
and where blue evenings are seen through bowers of Banksia 
roses. Did you ever," he went on, " read the story of 
Pyramus, who died at the foot of the mulberry-tree, and whose 
blood gave its colour to the fruit) All the world's 
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civilizatioss, in the same way, give some aew hue, as we realize 
them, to all the flowers of the imagiuatioD." 

He was not looking at her as he spoke, bat he instinctively 
knew that she was attendiDg to him. He was therefore 
surprised when, at this point, she hastily murmured, " Don't," 
and turned her head away from him. 

"Why?" he said, "what is itl Tell me— have I been 
boring you 1 " 

She looked him in the face, and her eyes were tremulous 
with tears. " You only," she said, " give me longings for 
what r shall never know." 

When he spoke again, it was in a more commonplace tone. 
"Yon shouldn't," he said, "take so gloomy a view of your 
future. You should light it up with the happiest expectations 
you can, and with as many of these as possible. Expectations 
are like lamps, which cost nothing to keep burning, and events 
are able only to blow out one at a time." 

After this, there was an end of seriousness and sentiment, 
and their talk became nothing but the ripple of meeting 
sympathies, till once again they saw the villas of Liohtenbourg, 
and agreed that they would dine in the restaurant, keeping 
each other company. 

Between their return and dinner she had completed her 
arrangements about her rooms ; and the prettiness of the 
salon she had secured, and the comfort of the rooms for her 
children, fllled her with spirits and pleasure, as if they were 
some new toy. She talked about them to Grenville with an 
innocent and happy volubility, which secured his interest 
by taking his interest for granted ; and then from her rooms 
she passed on to her children, telling him of their lessons, 
their health, theii' tastes, their characters — moving from 
subject to subject lightly and tenderly as a butteifly. Gren- 
ville listened absorbed, wondering why he did so. It was 
hardly so much words that he was listening to, as a kind of 
moral music ; and when dinner was over he looked back at it 
with wonder, reflecting that the conversation, which had made 
it pass SO quickly, had hardly strayed beyond the limits of a 
stranger's nursery. 

Again, in the warm evening, they sat under the lamp-Ut 
trees, listening to the cadence of the band. By this time she 
was silent. Her eyes and her lips were pensive. "Listen," 
she murmured, a£, a gay waltz being ended, the music turned 
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into gometbing that might have been a love-song or a hymn. 
Touched by the sound, Grenville said to her softly, " How 
fond you are of your children 1 Whether you see much of the 
world or little, you at all events have them." 

" Yes," she said, and her words kept time to the music, as 
if she trusted it half to hide and half to express her emotion, 
" they are all I have to live for." 

Presently, as if feeling that she had betrayed more than she 
meant to, she turned to him with a smile that was at once 
bright and languid, and thanking him for the pleasure he had 
that day been the means of giving her, said she was tired, and 
must now be going to rest. "You have been so kind," she 
added, " I shall always think of you as one of the kindest 
people I have known." 

"And I," he answered, "I shall always think of yon " 

He paused, 

" Yes," she said, " yea. Tell me how will you think of 
me!" She put the question with an undisguised curiosity; 
but before he had attempted to answer, she had risen, and 
with her eyes on the ground, said, " If you think of me at all, 
I will tell you how to do so. Think of me a's some ontf waiting 
for something that uever comes." 



CHAPTER X. 

The following morning they returned together to the 
Princess's, but no one who had seen them in the train would 
ever h^ve thought it possible that two people, so shyly and so 
civilly distant, had only the day before been so suddenly and 
so happily intimate. The moment they met again she saw he 
was a changed man ; and the change in him instantly pi'o- 
duced one that answered to it in her. When they talked 
during the journey it was merely about the most commonplace 
matters, and for long periods they were both completely silent, 
she self-wounded by thoughts of what now seemed to her to 
have been folly ; he, conscious of some cold revulsion of feel- 
ing which made the events of yesterday at once a wonder and 
a,a annoyance to him. He was not inattentive to her j buf 
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she had retreated from him to an iodefinite distance ; and she 
seemed, when they reached the castle, to retreat further still. 
He found awaiting him a fresh packet of letters, at a few of 
which he glanced whilst getting ready for dinner. Thoughts 
of the world, and of success in it, went through his blood like 
alcohol, and he muttered on his way to the drawing-room, 
" What an idiot I was yesterday ! " 

His condition of mind, however, at dinner, and during the 
evening, expressed itself merely in an access of mundane good- 
humour. He troubled himself to make conversation, and he 
made it with some success. He described Lichtenbourg ; he 
described the otstles be had visited ; be laughed at the Pasha's 
furniture, at bis bath, and bis bottles of essences ; and he said 
to the Princess, "The whole time I was there, I was in my 
own mind trying to construct a picture of him. I felt sure 
he had wazed moustaches, hair dyed and curly, and eyes that 
bad fluttered the heart of every ballet-girl in the Cairo opera- 
house." 

The Princess was delighted, and thought he bad never been 
so entertaining before. But as for Mrs. Schilizzi, she listened 
to him half bewildered, wondering if this could ideally be her 
late sympathetic companion. There was nothing in what he 
said that was actually hard or ill-natured ; but through it all 
ran a vein of contemptuous flippancy, which made him seem 
to her quite a different person ; and a little later, though from 
quite a different cause, he became in her eyes removed from 
her yet further. In a changed tone be mentioned to the 
Princess that he had heard that evening from two English 

statesmen, Lord B — — and Mr. W- ■. The Princess in 

former days had known both of them well, and she began to 
discuss tlieir characters with him, and exchange stories about 
them ; and from them they passed on to other public characters. 
Mrs. Scbilizzi listened to what was said, as if it were a sound 
from some inaccessible world, to whose inhabitants she herself 
meant nothing. Till they separated for the night, she hardly 
again addressed him ; but then, as she turned to go, a part of' 
what was in her mind expressed itself. 

" I ought," she said, " to thank you again for that beautiful 
expedition of yesterday ; but don't " — and her lips as well aa 
her voice trembled — "don't laugh at me for all the nonsense I 
talked to you. How could I have done so ^ 1 can hardly 
beai- to think of it." 
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"Laugh at you I " he exclaimed " My dear Mrs. Schilizzi, 
if your conversation were the kind of thing to be laughed at, 
I only wish I had friends who would make me laugh oftener." 

His voice was full of a careless but genial frankness which 
certainly showed her that her specific request was unnecessary ; 
but he wounded her more than he would have done had he 
been less prompt in his assurance, because he showed so little 
comprehension of the doubts he dispelled so carelessly. When 
she reached her room, she sank into a chair before the looking- 
glass, aod sat abstractedly staring at her own reflection. At 
last she was startled at seeing tears gathering in her eyes. 
She rose abruptly, and hid her face in her pillow. " Never, 
never, never," she murmured, sobbing, " never again will I 
ehow my thoughts to any one. The moment I do so, some- \ 
thing or other nips them, and they lie oQ my mind like so 
many withered daisies." The image of Grenville had no part ■ 
in her trouble, except as a far-off figure which pointed to her 
own loneliness ; and by and by, when she sank into a weary 
sleep, there was still a line of pain on her upturned childish 
forehead, and a tear had trickled and lost itself in the frills 
round her slim throat. 

Grenville meanwhile was in a very different mood. He was 
seated at his writing-table, with all the air of a man who has 
work before him of an anxious and urgent kind ; and a 
certain letter was absorbing his whole attention. It came 
from his man of business, and its purport was not agreeable. 
It told him that his aunt, bis nearest living relative, who 
depended for the decencies, if not for the necessaries, of her 
life, on the few hundreds a year which he allowed her but of 
his limited income, had brought ber-self, by a foolish specu- 
lation, to tempomry but extreme distress. Without under- 
standing the real extent of her liability, she had bought a 
number of shares, not fully paid, in a mine ; and circumstonces 
having suddenly rendered another call necessary, the payment 
of this, which was demanded under threat of legal proceedings, 
had been made by her in fear and trembling, and had left her 
(or the time penniless. " Unwilling," the writer continued, 
"to apply for help to you, who have done, and who do, so 
much for her, she hoped by selling a little plate, and by 
practising various economies, to be able to get through the 
crisis without your henring of its occurrence ; hut you will see 
from the details, which I enter on a separate sheet, that this 
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was quite impossible. When I last saw her — she has cou- 
aulted me several times — I found that she had discharged all 
but one of her servants. It was a chiUj day, and there was 
hardly any fire in her grate. She was looking at a few old 
miniatures, and wondering if she could sell them ; and I 
noticed that her bands were trembling not with agitation 
only, but with cold. For her immediate wants, I advanced 
her a small sum myself. But to relieve her etfectualjy, about 
two hundred. and fifty pounds will be required ; and reluctant 
as I am to appeal to you in the matter, I feel I am bound to 
do so, though I do so without her knowledge." 

Grenville laid the letter down with a frown of annoyed 
perplexity, "Two hundred and fifty pounds," he said to 
himself ; '' I doubt if I have as much as that at my banker's." 
He meditated. " Damn that doctor," he exclaimed, " if he 
hadn't robbed me, I could have managed it." Then hia mind 
changed. "Poor devU," he thought, "I caught sight of him 
as I drove away from Lichtenhourg. How much better he 
looked I I was glad to think of what I had done for him. 
He had one of his children with him — a little girl ; and he 
was smiling at her. I like the man, and good luck to him I " 
He now smiled himself, but at a new train of reflections. 
"Here am I," he thought, "fancying myself a great man; 
flattered by ambassadors, bowed down to by officials ; received 
by hotel-keepers as some wonderful grand teigneur, and com- 
porting myself as if nothing and nobody were good enough for 
me ; and yet if I write a cheque for a paltry sum like this, I 
shall hardly have money enough left to carry me back to 
England. What an amusing contrast between my apparent 
position and my real one ! All the fine fortunes I have 
fancied myself aJready possessed of, are no more help to me 
now than the sight of land to a swimmer who will probably — 
and this may be my own case — drown before he reaches it. 
Anyhow, let me know the worst. " 

He turned to his banker's book ; and half flinching as he 
did so, began to examine his account. 

" It is worse than I thought," ho said. " I have bai-ely a 
hundred left. Up to three hundred, no doubt, I could over- 
draw J but supposing I pay this money, how shall I stand 
myself ! " For the least selfish of men it would have been a 
very natural question ; but even before he had answered it, he 
considered one point as settled — and that was hie payment of 
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the whole atim required The economies that would be 
necessary on his own part he now proceeded to calculate ; and 
he soon decided, although with extreme reluctance, that he 
would have to cut short his travels, and at once return to 
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ad matters stand, there is hardly a mother in England^I 
refer to mothers of daughters in any way suitable to yourself 
— who would not object to you in the ebaracter of a sou-in-law 
quite as opeoly as she would value you in the chai-acter of a 
friend and guest. You are indeed an excellent example of the 
way, so much admired by the pioua, in which Providence 
visits on the children the sins and extravagances of fathers. 
As you are not, however, a Noncoufoi-mist minister, you will 
I trust not be shocked at me when I teil you my own con- 
viction, that half our duty to Providence consists in dishing 
it, and, if we cannot get rid of errors, at least getting rid of 
their consequences. I propose, therefore, if you will allow 
me, to assist in dishing Providence, as far as regards yourself. 
I know by this time quite enough of what there is in you, to 
be satisfied that you have before you a brilliant and serviceable 
career; and I will impute your success to you before you have 
actually achieved it. Why should you waste any longer time 
in waiting ] If you can manage to Jo so, you may propose to 
my niece to-morrow. I don't advise you to do that exactly, 
for it would have to be done by telegraph ; but at all events 
use whatever expedition you can : and I wilt tell you how, 
without the telegraph, you can be quite as expeditious as is 
necesi^ai-y. My sister and her two daughters are just starting 
for Italy. They are going to Milan, Padua, Vicenza, and at 
last to Venice. I will send you to-morrow an exact calendar 
of their movements ; and then, my advice is, join them. And 
now, by way of saying something specially pleasant at parting, 
I may as well tell you this. Evelyn's cousin — young Oliver 
Jackson — a good-looking boy, but to my mind ii monstrous 
prig, has excited her admiration by the degree he lias taken at 
Oxford, and — people think I'm blind, but I see as much as the 
best of them — has been lending her hooks, which she takes 
and reads with gratitude. There's nothing in this thus far. 
It's all very silly and natural ; but none the less you must 
remember, as Byron said from experience, 'There is a tide in 
the affairs of women.' And if you don't know that by this 
time, I needn't attempt to teach it to you." 

As Grenville read this, something that was not trouble 
exactly, but excitement mixed with anxiety, not only took 
possession of his face, but also expressed itself in his movements. 
He rose from his seat, paced the room restlessly, smoked some 
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cigarettes in orJer to calm his nerves, and finally, with an 
impatient rapidity, undressed himself and went to bed. 

Early nest morning he sent a note to the Princess, to tell 
hor fae was wanted in England, and must start that afternoon 
for Vienna. She was sincerely annoyed at this, and when she 
met him at luncheon, she was armed with a piece of news which 
made her regret stronger. She put into his hand a picture she 
had just received from the agent— a picture of a castle on the 
summit of a wooded rock. " Could you only have stayed," she 
said, " you might easily have seen that. It is said to bo by far 
the most curious place in the country." Tbe moment he 
looked at it, it struck him as being familiar ; and he presently 
recognized it as the castle which he had seen, with such wonder, 
from the railway. He eyed the picture wistfully, and a strong 
wish came over him not to quit these regions of yet unexhausted 
dreams. He passed it to Mfr. Schilizzi, wbo took it with a 
distant smile. When she examined it, she softly exclaimed, 
" How curious! " That washer only comment, but she kept it 
beside her plate, and throughout the meal her eyes were 
continually turning to it. 

As for Grenville, whatever his regrets were, they did not 
interfere with the decision and promptness of hia movements. 
There was a train for Vienna at five in the afternoon, going by 
the direct route, and arriving early in the morning ; and by it 
he had arranged to take his departure. The station for thiu 
was seven or eight miles distant ; so his hours with his friends 
were already almost numbered. "1 suppose," he said to the 
Princess, "if my business is done quickly, you will let me come 
back and finish my explorations V 

" Do," she said, brightening up at the idea. " You must 
remember I feel you are treating me very badly. However, I'll 
come to the door with you, and give you a parting kick." 

Mrs. Schilizzi came too, with her pair of fair-eyed children, 
and watched with a quiet face tbe carriage disappear from the ' 
archway. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Excited oa Grenville was by the future that was now dazzling 
hini, he could not help reflecting, for the first mile or so of his 
drive, on another drive he had taken only two days ago, when 
lie had bad a companion by his side, and had seemed to be drifting 
into fairyland. But he soon got rid of this not very violent 
sentiment, and turned his thoughts to his own situation and 
prospects. His immediate financial difficulties he viewed with 
diminished anxiety ; and though a journey to Italy would 
be a new strain on his resources, he felt confident he should 
manage to meet it somehow. But one thought which had 
been forced on him last night had become more starfcling and 
more persistent than ever ; and this was the thought of the 
extreme weakness and insecurity of his own position in the 
world, as it actually was at present. Another such claim as that 
which he was now about to meet would reduce him to penury. 
A fall of five sliillings in the rent of each of hia acree would 
reduce htm to ruin yet more complete and hopeless. Nothing 
but his wits would be left him between himself and starvation. 
Maiiy people, he reflected, considered him as a social light. 
He seemed to himself but a small flickering taper, which the 
slightest breath might at any moment extinguish. 

He allowed his mind to dwell upon, and even exaggerate, 
facts like these, in order to add to the value of the release from 
them that was being now made so easy for him ; and without 
intentionally constructing any picture of his future, details of 
it unbidden thrust themselves in upon his consciousness. He 
saw his name in lialf the papers of Europe, In various capitals, 
and at Vienna especially, he saw himself the object of peculiar 
aoeial consideration. In London his lodgings, and his one man- 
servant, gave place to a large and decorous house and house- 
hold. He saw a star in his coat, and a phantom ribbon across 
his breast. From time to time alao he saw at his side a wife. 
Now her happy eyes were makiog a light in his solitude ; now 
ho and she were being announced at some brilliant party. 
And yet all these images, somehow, to his own surprise, pleasing 
as they were, did but excite him moderately. 

" I wonder," he thought, as he found himself alone in the 
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railway-carriage, " if from everything in life that we desire, 
the best part of its charm takes flight as we approach it, or 
becomes invisible, like a rainbow. Perhaps the truth is, that 
even the beat of good things find the mind hardly prepared for 
them, if they are too brusquely thrust on one." 

Thus reflecting, he took from his bag some photographs, and 
began meditatively to look at them. One was a portrait of a 
girl — the same which a few days since he had turned to and 
apostrophized in his bedroom at the Princess's castle. The 
others were views, amongst them being those of the house which 
bad roused the admiration of the lover, on the journey from 
Paris to Vienna, This house and its surrounding landscape 
were both evidently beautiful ; though a broken bridge and 
a half-roofleas boat-house, even in the photograph, betrayed 
poverty and neglect. The house itself too, to the eyes of Gren- 
ville, who was its owner, told the same story. Certain sinkings 
of the roof, certain S-shaped iron ties visible on the walla, meant 
for him that it was fast falling to pieces ; that the present 
tenants would soon find it uninhabitable ; whilst years of his 
present income would not suffice to repair it. But so far as 
beauty went, it was still perfect i it might even be called magni- 
ficent ; and his eyes rested on every detail lingeringly. There 
it stood with its lines of mulltoned windows, with its twktcd 
pillars and chimney-stacks, with its domed turrets, and its 
vanes, facing the present with a forlorn, pathetic dignity. But 
this was far from being to him its sole suggestion. It brought 
back to him his own early days, and the growing embarrass- 
ments of his family. Me remembered the straitened life 
that was masked by tliose stately walls — the few servants, the 
wilderness of unused rooms, the meagre fare, the one horse in 
the stables. He remembered his discovering, and his boyish 
inability to believe it, that his people used, in the county, to be 
talked of as "those poor Grenvilles." He remembered how 
the wife of a stockbroker who had intrigued herself into 
London society, and had taken a place in the neighbourhood 
with some of the best shooting in England, had brought to a 
bounty ball an omnibus-load of lords and ladies, and on the 
strength of her diamonds and her company had presumed to 
be supercilious to his mother. Memory after memory of the 
eame kind came back to him, each with the sting in it of some 
humiliating circumstance. Then from the views of his own 
house he turned to one of another. This was a plain structure, 
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with a centre and two wings, all whitewash and windows, 
except for an entrance portico. It was bald and hideous, and 
of no exceptional size ; hut even the photograph showed that 
it was kept in perfect order ; and its hideousness, as every 
detail of it proclaimed, was at least made respectable by having 
lasted a hundred years. " And so," thought Greoville, " that 
is to be my wife's dowry, given her with the special purpose of 
saving her husband's fortunes, and calling life back to those 
old walls that are dying. It will be quite sufficient, if only we 
take our time ; and I can solace my pride with this reflection 
at all events^that if the two properties are united, I shall 
not only have saved my own, but have given to my wife some- 
thing that is worth saving." 

He replaced the pictures in the ease from which he had 
taken them ; and leaning ba«k, he began, with a gathering 
frown, to see certain facts -facing him, which were not quite 
satisfactory. These had reference to his position with regard 
to the iady whom he had, in his thoughts about the future, 
been so confidently regarding as his wife. He felt that now, 
suddenly and for the first time, he realized all that depended 
on her actually and immediately becoming so ; and an event 
which he had assumed as certain, when looked on as indefi- 
nitely distant, began to seem painfully doubtful, when abruptly 
brought GO close to him. 

He set himself to reconsider what grounds he had for his 
confidence. They were not perhaps of the strongeat ; but still 
they were not so slight as a third party might be apt to think 
from a statement of them. When Grenvillo first met, grown 
up and developed, the Lady Evelyn Standish, whom he had 
known familiarly in his chUdhood, he bad divined almost 
instantly a number of minute things which, as a woman, 
distinctly marked her character. She was not a woman by 
whom the majority of men would be attracted, or any man for 
mere purposes of amusement ; nor would men in general, as 
men, have much attraction for her. He saw all this in her 
eyes, almost as soon as he looked at them. Frank and 
friendly as they th y would never expand or soften, 

except under th nQ n fa feeling which, though she 
might not und tand t sp ang from the very depths of her 
life, and would n t be ex t 1 readily. His instinct taught 
him thus much but t d d not teach him one thing, which 
before very long h s urp ised observation did ; and this was 
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that a feeling of precisely the kind in qnestioa had, if signs 
meant anything, been excited in her by himself. What made 
him confident that his observation did not deceive him, waa 
no vaDity on his paxt, but his complete belief in her genuine- 
ness ; and in thinking of what had happened, he was touched 
rather than flattered. He had, as he confeijsed ia his diary, 
soon begun to experience a strong inclination to develop and 
return her feeling ; but until he had explained himself to her 
guardian he had simply kept this in check, and after the 
explanation his part had become a delicate one. Unauthorized 
as yet to make to her any distinct advances, fearful of trifling 
with her affection, and equally fearful of chilling it, he had 
endeavoured to maintain with her a kind of balanced relation- 
ship, which might either he warmed into love or allowed to 
fade into friendahip. The virtual request indeed which his 
conduct had to convey, and to convey in such a way that she 
should feel rather than know its meaning, was simply this, if 
put into vulgar language — " Give me the refusal of you till I 
see if I can make you an offer." 

Everything however, in such cases, depends for its ease or 
difficulty ou the precise characters and temperaments of the 
two persons concerned ; and Grenvilte felt that the character 
and the temperament of Lady Evelyn made a situatioD almost 
simple, which many women would have made impossible. He 
believed her inclination for himself to be quite sufficiently 
deep to obviate, for a time at all events, any danger of a 
rival ; and yet to be so placid tJiat, should such a fate be in 
store for it, it would die of a gradual decline, without serious 
pain. He had had, therefore, up to the present juncture, very 
good if not very appaient reasons, for trusting that, as soon 
as he could ask hei', she would be his for the trouble of asking ; 
though it must be admitted that his trust owed part of its 
tranquillity to the fact that passion had here hardly been 
strong enough to amuse itself with inflicting on him its 
customary doubts as to its object. But now, though passion 
had nothing to do with the change, his tranquillity began to 
be disturbed, and to give place to anxiety. The more he 
thought on the subject as the train went rumbling on, the 
more did this anxiety grow on him ; and it filled him at last 
with a fever of impatient longing to be face to face with the 
lady without a day's unnecessary delay, and to be taking steps 
to dispose of bis dombts for ever. 
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Morning was gray on the dewy pavements of Ylenna as 
he drove to the H8tel Imperial. Could he have done so, he 
would have gone at once to the Embassy, to see if Lord 
Solway's promised letter had arrived, Exhaustionj however, 
gave him enough philosophy to submit to the comforts of sleep 
and a spring mattress ; and before he was up the expected 
letter was brought to him. It was short, and much to the 
point. " My sister and her daughters," said Lord Solway, 
" leave tor Paris to-night, and will arrive at Vicenza — you will 
be good enough to pay attention to dates — three days from 
now. They will remain there for the inside of a week, as 
they are going to try to get for me some chimney-pieces and 
doors in a certain dismantled palace. I saw them two years 
ago, but the price asked was exorbitant, and I had no time to 
bargain. My sister is going to attempt doing eo for me ; and 
I told her this — that I had asked you, as I knew you were 
coming that way, to join her if possible, and help her in her 
negotiations. This should reach you in time to give you one 
day's grace for preparations ; but if you are to catch them, 
you must be off the morning after. I enclose you a photo- 
graph of young 'Oliver Jackson, with his spectacles in one 
band, and Aristotle's Ethics in the other. If you like the look 
of him, you may perhaps meet him at Venice. He will not be 
at Vicenza. You wil! admit, I think, that I have made 
matters pretty smooth for you." 

No news, except perhaps the last item, could in itself have 
been more welcome to Grenville. He had however by no 
means calculated on being driven to such instant action. His 
settled intentions had been to go first to London, and do what 
he could in assisting his poor old helpless relation, pictures of 
whose distress had been constantly presenting themselves to 
his mind. And now it perversely happened that if be should 
do this, his own golden opportunity would be lost. Suddenly 
he saw a way — a simple way— out of the difficnlty. Springing 
out of bed he wrote a note to his bankers, to tell them that he 
might have presently to overdraw his account, which, as on a 
former occasion, they doubtless would let him do. He then 
drew a cheqae for a hundred pounds, and enclosed it to his 
man of business, for his aunt's immediate relief, promising if 
possible to be in London the following week, and in any case 
to provide such further sums as might be necessary. 

With Lord Solway's letter another had arrived from the 
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Embassy — a Una written by the Ambaseadress, begging him 
to come to luncheon. Hie own plans being as far as possible 
settled, he longed for distraction, and accepted the invitation 
gladly. It seemed that Vienna stUl must be full of English, 
for he found his hostess surrounded by a party of London 
acquaintances. Most of them were ladies ; and to judge from 
their conversation, they had brought their own newest gossip 
with them, along with their jewels and their dresses. 
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that evening. He hailed the intelligence with delight. He 
felt th&t were he only moving again — moving to the event on 
which his future depended, and to the woman who he hoped 
would share it, his discontent would vanish and the colours of 
life grow bright again. 

He found that experience hardly fulfilled his anticipations ; 
but how his condition was affe:;ted by what took place at 
Vicenza will be best described hereafter in his own words. 
It will be enough for the present to say that, having remained 
there several days, he had left under circumstances which, to 
judge from his face and bearing, had not indeed elated him, or 
freed him from all anxiety, but had still afforded him some 
grounds for satisfaction ; and he had, with no companion 
excepting his faithful servaot, indulged himself in the pkasure 
of visiting some places of interest in the district. One morning 
he had risen very early, so as to make an expedition to a villa 
built by Palladio, sequestered in the country, and far from the 
nearest town, jSe was standing in its pale colonnade, which, 
from the side of a low hill, overlooked the sea-like Venetian 
plain. There was still a rawness in the air, and a mist that 
smelt of fields and damp vineyards, and that touched his fore- 
head and stirred his thoughts refreshingly. He thought of 
that first drive of his, the morning after he had reached 
Lichtenbourg. He had just been through the principal range 
of rooms. The stuccoed exterior of the building, and the 
ragged gi'ass-plat in front of it, had disappointed him ; bub the 
moment be entered, disappointment had been lost in wonder. 
Every foot of wall and ceiling, in each smallest ante-chamber 
no less than in the largest hall, was covered with gorgeous 
frescoes — the work of Paul Veronese. The shining floors 
reflected antique Venetian furniture. Furniture and frescoes 
alike were perfect, and untouched by time. As Grenville 
stood, gazing at the distant levels, out of which here aud there 
rose a tall foiitary campanile, he suddenly ejaculated, " What 
a fool I am 1 I declare that never occurred to me. Fritz," he 
shouted, " come here. I want to speak to you. You know in 
my rooms in London the picture — that by Paul Veronese — 
that tangs usually above the sideboard. Was that left on 
the wall, or was it locked up in the cupboard where I keep ray 
papers ? " Fritz replied, as if owning to some negligence, that 
it was left on the wall ; but no reproof was inflicted on him. 
On the contrary, his master muttered to himself with com- 
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placonce, "That then settles everything. A dealer has twice 
offered me five hundred pounds for it. Before a week is over 
he shall have lodged that sura at mj banker's. I can settle 
my business without going back to Jjondon, And now — now 
— at least for another month, wherever my wishes draw me, I 
am free to follow them." 
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mortification the lady's eyes wander, and her espression 
completely change. She rose suddenly from her seat, and 
moved forward to meet a man who, he was conscious, had 
stopped just in front of them. This man's espreEsion too, as 
well as that of the tady, was troubled and discomposed. 
Pleasure, surprise, and a something that was not pleasure, 
succeeded each other on his face, and remained there mixed 
together. As the two greeted each other, a very acute observer 
might have seen that their cordiality, or at least its extreme 
openness, was due to nervousness quite as much as to feeling. 
The officer, however, was far from being acute ; and having 
borne neglect heroically for the better part of a minute, he 
rose, lit a cigar, and catching the eye of the lady, whilst pique 
shone in his own, he forced a smile, made a bow, and departed. 
Had he waited a moment longer he would not perhaps have 
fled so precipitately ; for the manner of the lady and her 
friend, as soon as the greeting was over, grew rapidly more 
constrained, and almost suggested coldness. 

"Do you know, Mr. Grenville, I was never so surprised in 
my life," the lady was saying. " I thought you must have 
been your ghost," 

" Well," be answered, " and I really believe I might have 
been, for since I last saw you, I have been through a kind of 
death. My denr Mrs. Schilizzi, you needn't look so concerned. 
If I told you what I meant, you would say — Is it only that^" 

" Well," she laughed, " at all events that's a comfort; but 
what you said had a most tragic sound in it. I thought you 
were in England." 

"I have managed," he replied, "to settle my business 
without going there ; and I have done now what, if possible, 
I always meant to do — come back here to see the castle whose 
photograph we were looking at, at luncheon. It seems a year 
ago to me, that does ; so much has happened since then." 

" To me, too, it seems ages." 

" Is that," he said, " because so much has happened to you 
also)" 

" It is rather," she replied, " because nothing has," 

She had not resumed her seat. They were walking together 
slowly. They were silent for a few moments ; and then with 
a constrained indifference, "You have, at any rate, found," 
he said, " a vei'y attentive acquaintance." 

bhe looked up at him with a half mischievous smile. 
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"What," she asked, " do you mean that Austrian captain) 
I mot him at Vienna at a public ball last year. Perhaps he 
is, now that you come to mention it, one of the things that 
has made my time pass slowly. He's handsome, and could 
be pleasant if he'd never open his mouth. As it is, he's been 
boring my very life out ; and the only pleasure he's given mo 
is the thought that he goes to-morrow." 
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meaat to give to her letters ; and she waK, indeed, in her 
sitting-room with envelopes and paper before her. These, 
however, she presently pushed aside. "I can't," she mur- 
mured, and drawing towards her soDie sheets of foolscap, she 
began, not to write, but to read something already written on 
them. This was the beginning of her diavy. 

"What she read was as follows— 

" Different people write diaries for different reasons and 
objects ; some because they do so much else, others because 
they have so little else to do ; some to record what they have 
seen, others to record only what they ha^e been.. Aa for me, 
the last case is mine. I have done nothing and seen nothing. 
What I have been is my only histnry. And why am I 
going to write it — or try to write iti Not because I am idle, 
but because I am lonely, and I must speak to something — I 
must be myself somehow. I write for the same sort of reason 
that makes a boy sing, or a woman at times sob. Just as 
a sob relieves the heart, so will this writing relieve something 
else in me — something — I don't know what. 

"But before I do so, I want to a.<isure myself of one thing — 
that I am not like a silly sentimental school-girl, sighing and 
crying over her own fancies. I have known some girls — girls 
who have kept diaries, and who have used them like looking 
glasses in which they made interesting faces at themselves. 
I am not like that, I wish to see myself as I am and have 
been ; and I shall ti'y to record this, and I believe I shall be 
able to do so. I don't know life, hut I do at least know my 
own life, uneventful as it must seem to every human being 
that has known me. Its events have been all within. I 
know the difference between fact and fancy ; but I do not 
know the difference between fact and feeling. There are 
facts which are not feelings, but all feelings are facts, and 
the only facts which give the others any meaning. What 
would action he if it affected nobody's feelings % It might as 
well be something taking place in Jupiter, What would 
thought be if we felt nothing 1 Thought at its highest is 
hut the genius, the slave of the lamp, who either guides 
feeling or works for it. 

" Yes, hut granting all this, here comes another question 
which will trouble me till I have made my answer to it. My 
life may consist of facts, even though it only con8i»ta of 
feelings. True— hut are they facts worth having their 
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history written T Will my sense of the ridiculous allow me 
to think Ihey are J It will, and for this resaon. Every' 
human being may not be a good model to draw, but every 
human body would be a good subject to dissect— how much ,. 
more every human Boul ! Who am IJ What ami? I ami 
nobody, and less than nothing. 1 am not even one of my 
own few possibilities, 1 know it. And yet if human exist- 
ence has any meaning at all, my life must have some 
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"And what sort of childbood was itl I have said some- 
thing about it already, hut not all I want to say. In going 
on I feel a, kind of dif&dence. It is easy enough to say that 
my life was a life of loneliness, but it ie not so easy to say — ■ 
at least I shrink in doing so — that the heart of that loneliness 
was religion. But so it was. Nobody would have thought 
BO, and clergymen would not admit that I am using the word 
rightly. For I do not mean that I was always going to 
church, or always or indeed often saying my prayers ; but I 
was full of the longing that moves people to pray, and to do 
and feel many other things besides. It was a longing for 
something beyond and above me, and at the same time about 
me, but always eluding me, I saw it in the sky and in the 
woods, and I heard it in church when the organ sounded. 
As for what people commonly call religion, I had to pick up 
my knowledge of that pretty much for myself, for mother was 
born a Catholic, though she went to the English church ; and 
my father, though a very good man, had, I believe, only one 
I religious belief, and this was that the Church of Eome was 
wrong. Still I was confirmed ; and when I went to my first 
i communion, I felt — I can't express it now ; but it was some- 
thing the same feeling I had when first I saw the sea ; or 
when the sky, or a flower, or anything, struck me suddenly 
with its depth of beauty. I remember so well how on such 
occasions as these I used sometimes to whisper to myself 
' How beautiful ! ' and sometimes ' God, be good to me I ' It 
was a chance which of the two I whispered ; I meant the 
same by both. 

"J remember also another thing, which makes me laugh as 
I think of it. I used often— as most girls do— to stand 
looking at myself in the glass ; and the beauty of my own 
reflection, such as it was, moved me and troubled me, much 
as other beauty did. I never thought — never, so far as I can 
remember, 'There's beautiful me.' I only thought, 'There's 
a beautiful something.' I seemed to myself, as I looked at 
my cheeks, to be merely like a flower given into my own 
keeping, and I wondered about the meaning of the petals, 
and was half frightened at their delicacy. 

" Idiot that I am to write these trifles down ! 'And yet 
am 1 1 They are facts — hard, unvarnished facts of a life 
that at all events was quite free frotn affectations. And 
why should the movements of a young girl's thoughts not 
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be as well worth recordiDg as the movementa of sap in a 
vegetable 1 

" Anyhow I have piit enough of them down now. I go on 
to what is broader. All these feelings of mine, for the sky, 
the sea, for church music, or my own complexioo, were only 
manifestations of a constant something within me, panting 
to fulfil itself, and not knowing how. 

" But, though it did not know, it was always trying to find 
out ; and these attempts form really the whole history of my 
girlhood. Poetry, di'awing, music, and then knowledge- 
hard, dry knowledge — I tried them all. I am not talking of 
what I did in the school-room— that counts for nothing. I 
am talking only of what I did by myself, and with my whole 
heart prompting me. And indeed everything that came home 
to me I had to pick up in this way, much as I did my 
instruction about religion, without any help or guidance. 
What volumes of poetry at one time I knew by heart I I 
found them all out for myself, and took to them only because 
I hoped to find in them some answer to the question, ' What 
is it that I long forS' But they did not quiet me, they only 
made me more restless ; and I felt an impulse to do — to fulfil 
myself by action. I tried to draw and paint, and till I saw 
I could do neither, for a good sis months I was almost 
beside myself with hope. Then I think came music. Could 
I only have done what I attempted, the music of the spheres 
would have been nothing to what I should have extracted 
from a cottage piano. But the keys at last became like a 
row of tombstones, forming a cemetery in which my attempts 
were buried. After that I began to read books of science 
and philosophy, full of hard words the meaning of which I 
had to guess at ; and it seemed to me for a considerable time 
that what I longed for was to be found in the satisfaction of 
the intellect. What ideas I had I How my mind rode away 
dn them as if they were wings ! I used to work them out in 
things that I called essays, trembling with pride as I wielded 
the long words of Mr. Herbert Spencer. And then, generally 
by the time I had read a little more, I found all the 
profunditioa I had arrived at were mere truisms or common- 
places, or that else they were nonsense. But I was not 
discouraged—at least not for a long time. Perhaps^perhaps 
— I am not wholly discouraged now. If I am, I am done for. 

" And all this while, what became of my religion — I mean 
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my religion of pi-ayera and church-going J I can't quite tell. 
The whole history of it is bo vague. The fact ia, about such 
matters I was not very cletu-, to begin ^ith ; and with me, 
feeling, and fnith, and longing, and self-prostration were bo 
much more than any defined beliefs, that 1 hardly noticed 
how these last were gradually sapped by the books which I 
read so eagerly, and how so much of what the clergyman said 
came gradually to seem so foolish. But I think it was only 
the words that I heard in chui'ch that lost their power over 
me. I put these aside as one might put aside the libretto of 
an opera which had some connection with the music, but only 
aa insufficient one ; whilst the meaning of the music itself 
still remained the same for me, and shook my heart as the 
organ shook the windows. How often contrition— I can't tell 
for what— came trembling into me, and the spirit of prayer 
bowed me, as the wind bends corn ! But what came oftonest 
was mere adoration — mere longing^again I can't tell for 
what ; but all was for the same thing that I felt in nature, 
that I tried to capture in drawing, and to express in music, 
and to find in thought and study. Some people, who lose any 
of the definite beliefs which they learnt as children, experience 
much misery at the loss. I don't think I did ; and the reason 
wos what I have just stated— -that the definite part of religion 
was to me the least important part. Indeed I remember 
saying to myself one day in church, when the clergyman was 
preaching about Joshua's moon in Ajalon, ' Perhaps I have 
not got a religion, but I myself am religion.' I meant, * I am 
a-longing for whatever will most completely fulfil myself,' and 
my only articulate prayer was little more than this—' Reveal 
to me what I long for, and unite me completely with it^' 

" If any one besides myself were to read these confessions, 
I know one thing which he or she would say — ' This silly gii'l 
in search of an object for her sentiment, did it nevei' occur to 
her to fancy herself in love 1 Did she never try to solve her 
perplexities that way ! ' Yea and no — but much more no 
than yes. Ixjve did enter into my thoughts ; but let me 
explain how. I felt myself capable of it ; but I felt this in 
some far-off way. As for associating the idea of it with any 
one I ever met, that seemed to me sacrilege. I felt it to be 
something which was so sacred, and which, if it came, would be 
80 overwhelming, that it frightened me. It made me afraid of 
myself, as if 1 held within me some mystery. One or two 
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men — indeed more than one or two, whilst I was still quite 
young — fell in love with me. Instead of being liatter^ or 
touched by tbis, I felt it as a kind of impertinence, and I was 
glad when I saw how very easily I could repulse them. They, 
I believe, thought I was heartless. I was not. It was 
because I reverenced my heart Ro much, and felt in such awe 
of the Unknown contained in it, that I was indignant at 
them for presuming to think about it. Could I only love — ■ 
this is the thought that would come to me — what would the 
feeling be? I should die of it. "Where would it carry me) 
I was afraid to go on thinking. I only knew this, that I 
never had seen any one, and could not imagine any one, who 
would justify the feeling in me, and make it not seem wicked. 
I remember still how afraid I grew of myself. I hardly dared 
even, at one time, to read Keats' poetry, it moved me so, 
without any justifying cause. 

"The only emotion, the only love, that I could indulge in 
frankly, and that supported and did not frighten me, was love 
of my parents. They didn't understand me — I always felt 
that ; but I felt that they desired my welfare ; and though 
they could not share my thoughts, it seemed to me that they 
sheltered them. What was my pain then when one day, quite 
by accident, I heard mother saying this to father — ' Irma is so 
pretty that she ought to marry welL' And then, before I could 
get out of hearing, I caught the name of a neighbouring 
country squire. I had no dislike to the man — I thought 
nothing about him ; but to hear him mentioned in this way, 
was like hearing a knife talked about that was to be dnwn 
across my throat. After that, for three weeks I was miserable. 
Father and mother couldn't tell what had come to me ; and 
when a letter arrived from my aunt, asking cne to stay with ber 
in liungiiry, they thought the change would be good for me, 
and gladly let me go. I too was half glad ; but I had a little 
garden where I used to work by myself ; and I was sorry to 
leave that, and my poor little book'sbelf full of well-worn 
books, tome of which were children's fairy-stoiiea. It was 
arranged that a friend of my aunt's who was going there at 
the same time should look after me on the journey. I knew 
nothing of him, till I saw bim, except his name and the fact 
that he was very rich ; and aftei' I had seen him, I knew 
nothing more for weeks, except that he had almond-sliaped 
eyes, a straight nose, and a smile ; that he talked ralhei- fast, 
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aad that he talked a great deal to me. My aunt told me that 
if he had wished it the Emperor would have made him a 
baron. A few days later she told me he wished to marry me. 

" How I consented I really can hardly tell. Secret corre- 
spondence went on between my aunt and my parents ; and 
mother wrote to me and told me how happy my prospects 
were, and how little money I should ever have of my own ; 
and how sad and ansioua she had once been for my future. 
One i-eason, I think, why I at length yielded, one reason why 
1 did not shrink from this marriage as I might have done, was 
juat the very fact that for me there was no love in it. Mar- 
riage came to me as something completely outside myself ; it 
came to me simply as a new shell of circumstance, into which, 
with unavowed pressure, mother and all the others pushed me. 
How could I know what I was doing, or what was being done 
to me 1 I had no experience, 

" Well, I have experience now. And yet, who would think 
it 1 No one who had watched me or lived with me, no matter 
how constantly or closely. Who could guess the history of 
my first married years? Certainly not my husband ; and for 
one very sufficient reason, he never would care to try. My 
brother Kohert told me how, when he first went to school, he 
used to cry to himself at nights, longing for home, thinking 
with a passionate affection of every worn patch in the carpets, 
and of the air full of peace and tenderness. For three years 
after my marriage I did just the same. I had plenty of 
servants and an exti-avagant cook ; but every time I looked at 
our smart dinner-table I thought of our school-room meals — 
our boiled mutton — our rice-pudding ; and I longed like a 
truant to run away and go back to them. WTiat would 
mother have thought if she had seen me come back to her, 
and hiding, as I should have liked to hide, my face once more 
in her lap I 

"What could I have told herl How could I have explained 
such a step 1 I could not have explained it in any intelligible 
way to her. I conld indeed have summed up my experience 
in a very few words. I could have said to her. Marriage is 
the suicide of hope ; but I could tell her no facts that would 
explain so tragic a view. I could have told her that Paul's 
temper was not always, or often, of the best. In fact when I 
made mistakes in any little household matters, he was furious 
with me ; and once, though I must say he was handsomely 
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sorry for it afterwards, he struck me on the wrist with an 
ivory paper-knife, leaving a mark which for a fortnight 1 hid 
with a velvet band. I didn't mind that. Indeed I think the 
only time that I ever voluntarily kissed Paul was after he had 
struck me, just to show that I had forgiven him. No — what 
I minded was not what he wae, but the sense which he inflicted 
on me daily of what he was not. He liked me in a way. In 
a way be took good care of me. But the way was this ;. he 
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annoyed you etill more. It made you rude to me, not only cold. 
How difierent you were with men— with the men you brought 
to dine with you ! They and you understood each other. 
You responded to what they said to you, as if you were a 
musical instrument touched by them — or rather a band of 
instruments — a band of instruments at a music-ball. For me, 
the attempt to talk to you was like going out into a fi-osty day. 
How cold I was when I came back to myself again 1 

" During those three years, it seems to me that I was dead. 
If it had not been for my two children I should have died 
literally. I was very fond of them from the iirst ; but babies 
are not companions. Though they were near my heart, they 
could not tell how it was aching. Still they kept me alive. 
They prevented my heart from freezing. But wlien the 
eldest bogao to know me, and speak and understand a little, 
then I was conscious of some new accession of happiness ; and 
gradually, to my eurprise, 1 felt in better spirits, I felt at 
last that I was something like myself agaiu ; and to Paul's 
extreme annoyance, J sang in the hall one morning. He 
swore at me, and I cried. No matter. What I was going to 
say was this. This revival of my spirits, through my growing 
love for my children, had a very odd effect on me. My vanity 
woke up again. I wanted company, I wanted a little amuse- 
ment. Sometimes in the afternoon, when 1 was left all alone, 
I went to look at myself in the glass, and wish that some one 
could see me. A woman would have satisfied me. I should 
often have liked a woman best ; but sometimes, I confess, I 
did wish for a man or two — just for the sake ot seeing what 
effect I produced. My desire for admiration had all the 
temerity of innocence. That I could do anything wrong, or 
even wish for it, never seemed possible to m& Well — I made 
some acquaintances, not amoogst Paul's connections. I made 
friends with some pretty and well-connected women ; and 
through them I came to know a certain number of men. My 
wishes soon fulfilled themselves. Every afteruoou I bad some 
admiring visitor. 

" What things in life can be more different than some of 
our wishes before their fulfilment and after! These men I 
speak of — all their attention and homage at first Battered and 
soothed me after Paul's neglect. Paul could never see too 
little of me. They could never see too much. At first this 
was charming. I really took an interest in some of tliem, and 
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thought they did in me. But, little by little, various things 
enligbtened me. These men saw my bea-uty ; but I now 
divined Ijow they saw it; and they appeared to me hardly 
human. When their voices grew soft, how 1 hated them .' 
And yet, in spite of this I allowed them to go on calling on 
me ; and I began to take a sort of pei'verse pleaKure in keeping 
them captive under false colours. I sheltered my real self — 
the self they could never undeTstand — under an outer husk of 
the false selF that they imagined ; and I thus enjoyed two 
different sorts of pride — one derived from their admiration of 
me, the other derived from my contempt for them. 

" This has not been good for me ; hut it led to what was 
worse. The women with whom I now associated, and who 
were friends also of these men, almost before I was aware of 
it, made me one of their sisterhood. I thought they were 
angels first ; and then I learot that they were not angels. 
How kind and pleasant they were (o me, and what torture 
they inflicted on me, when tbey fii'st let me know them 
thoroughly I What they did, so far as I am concerned, was 
this. They did not induce me to follow their ways ; but they 
made me familiar with their ideas. One of theni lent me a 
number of French novels. They were novels by celebrated 
writers — classics ; but oh, how wicked they seemed ! How 
wicked the women were in them ! I felt this, and yet I read. 
I read one book after another. But then, after a time, 1 felt 
I could stand it no longer. Some of the books I burnt ; and 
others, I don't know where they are. 

"If any one else — I again come back to that— if any one 
else were to read what I have just written, what dreadful 
things he or she would think of me I I should seem to be 
suggesting so much more than I have said. Wrong I wrong I 
What I have said has been the uttermost that I mean, so far 
as badness and folly go. And now £ have this to add. These 
women, these men— their companionship and their flattery, 
even then, were not all my life, or indeed, I think, the most 
important part of it. For just as my happiness in my children 
roused my vanity and my wish for excitement, because it 
raised my spirits, so did this excitement and this tribute to 
my vanity revive in me other things, not by raising my 
spirits but by troubling them. Those dreadful novels were 
not the only books I read ; nor was admiration the only thing 
I thought of. I took again to my hooks of science and 
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philosophy ; I bought translations of all kinds of classical 
writere. My old longing to realize my own existence once 
more took possession of me ; and aU the false companionship 
which I now got, made my mind tumultuous with longing for 
Bom.e companionship that should he true. As to what this 
true companion ship would be, I was as far off as ever from 
knowing. Would it take the form of knowledge, of beauty, 
or of a human friend ? I know one thing — that not once, but 
several times, when the best of my admirers was coming to see 
me, and I had promised to be in by a certain hour in the after- 
noon, I forgot all about him in looking at a March sunset from a 
lonely seat amongst some pine-trees, morethanamile from home. 

" And what am I now ^ How structureless all my history 
is 1 What I have just written applies to the last four or five 
years of my lito ; and applies to me at this moment. Am 1 
fairly good? or am I very badl Kve or six men are, I know, 
this moment in love with me ; and I have been proud to 
think they are so. Though I have no love for them myself, 
is not that bad 1 But somehow, when I think it over, it 
makes me feel, not how bad I am, but how lonely I am. I 
have never in my whole life been myself to any one. I have 
so many unuttered thoughts troubling me, and increasing in 
number, and there is nobody to whom I can tell any of them. 
I don't know what I should have heen could I only have met 
some one who would have helped me to live — with whom I 
could have shared something beyond a part of his income and 
the parentage of two children — a number that never will be 
added to. 

" Oh, you— what have you done to me ! You took me— 
you -wovld marry me. You took an entire life, and you 
sacriiiced it, in order to ornament one small corner of your 
own. And I— I tried to love you. I waited for you and 
watched for you during your absence. I ran to meet you 
when you came. Your own mind was for me like waterless 
sand ; none of my thoughts would grow in it. I found that 
out ; and then what I tried to do was to share that desert with 
you, acting as if it were some oasis. And I should have 
succeeded in this had you let me ; in some sort I would have 
learned to love you : but you repulsed me. Do you remember 
that night when you struck me, and when I kissed you 
because I saw that you were sorry ? You were sorry you 
struck me. You were sorry you had struck a woman. You 
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were ashamed of yourself ; but not even then did you show 
any teodemesB for me. It is not the blow I remember with 
any bitteraess, but your conduct after. 

* And now, whom can I speak to 1 As I have said, to no 
one. You have made me bitterly wise. Tou have taken even 
my mother from me. Not even to her can I speak with per- 
fect confidence. You have made me feel that she sacrificed 
her daughter, treated her daughter as a thing without heart 
or soul. You have driven me into tlie company of waters, and 
woods, and BunsetB. In nature I do feel a vague something 
that touches me, that moves in me the religious impulse, that 
ctilla me out of myself. And yet whenever I see a beautiful 
thing, along with the sense of its beauty I have this sense 
also — that I have no one to whom I can turn and aay, ' How 
beautiful ! ' 

" Mother, perhaps, would tell me that I ought to make the 
best of things. I know she thinks I could be happy and 
successful socially. Could 1 1 How little she understands 
the situation as it really is I She sees me, just as I too, for 
that matter, can see myself in the glass — a woman dressed 
perfectly from her hat to the tips of her toes : she sees how 
certain shades of colour become me. She has sometimes told 
me that I am like an exquisite picture. I like to beUeve I 
am ; but for all that, I am isolated, and shall always be so. 
Mother wouldn't wish me to be bad ; and I can't be worldly. 
Great ladies frighten me : bad women repel me. What a 
simple life would content me, if I could only live it I I had a 
simple life once ; but mother, for my good, took me away from 
that; and as far as my soul and my thoughts go, I have now 
no hfe at all. 

"And yet I am ungrateful. One treasure I have, though 
one only— my children. They keep me alive ; they prevent 
my soul from dying. If there is any revelation at all, my 
children reveal God to me. Oh, my beloved ones, let me pour 
out my heart to you ! Let me spend and he spent for you. 
My little ones, forgive your mother, for I have sometimes 
been so selfish as this;— I have wished that you might be ill 
and suffering, that I might wear myself out in tending you. 

" And yet, my little ones, there are solitudes in your 
mother's heart which you even cannot fill. She can be your 
companion, but in some ways you cannot be hers." 

Mrs. Schilizsi, when she finished her reading, with a hstless 
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deliberation took up her pen, and though her hand trembled 
as she did so, she Get herself to resume her writing. She tried 
to continue ber narrative without ajiy formal break ; but having 
completed a. sentence or two she presently scratched them flut, 
and abandoning all attempt at literary form or consistency, 
she abruptly put down the date, and slowly, but without 
hesitation, wrote the following few lines, which might have 
come from the diary of a child — 

"1 am at Lichtenbourg now. All these papers were 
written here. I like it very much ; it is a very pretty place, 
and it suits the children ; but except for them, and a silly, 
good-looking Austrian, whom 1 don't count, I have as usual 
had not a soul to speak to. That is why I have tried to solace 
myself with a diary. But this evening, to my astonishment, 
who should appear but Mr. Grenville 1 And he spoke to me 
very kindly, and seemed glad to see me. I believe he is kind, 
really. I thought him so when I was here with him before ; 
only I came afterwards to fancy that he was only laughing at 
me, or amusing himself by pretending to be kind, and so 
drawing me out. I felt, when I was under that impression, 
as if I could have died of shame ; and J was hurt and 
miserable. But now that impression haa passed away, and I 
am beginning to feel grateful to him. A little kindness- — a 
little real kindness^quite upsets me. Oh, how my head is 
aching ! If I think more I shall cry, and make a fool of 
myself. I will kiss my children, and then try to sleep. Irma, 
darling, darling, I shall have you by my side." 



CHAPTEK Xni. 



Gbenvillb, who was bent on making his espedition to the 
castle, and who was anxious to secure Mrs. Schilizzi as his 
. companion, was annoyed, as he dressed next morning, to 
remember her account of her occupations, and to think that it 
was many hours before he could hope to seo her. Just, 
however, as he was about to leave the hotel, in order to pay 
an early visit to the springs, a neat-looking maid tripped &tter 
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him with a note, scribbled in pencil, and coDsisttng of the 
following words — " I am not well, and shall not be bnsy this 
morning. If jou can do so, wilt you take rae for a walk at 
eleven 1 — Iema Schilizzi." 

Granville was delighted, and sent back " Yea " for an 
answer. Thinking over his late experiences, and contrastinir 
them with his position at present, Lichtenbourg seemed to 
him the most charming place- in the world. He foit as if the 
spii'it of freedom were impregnating the air, and he inhaled it 
each time he breathed. He was conscious of vigour alike in 
bis mind and limbs ; and work and enjoyment shone in an 
equal sunlight. 

At eleven o'clock he and Mrs. Schilizzi met by the glitter- 
ing kiosque. Close to this was a bed purple with violets ; 
they both stooped for a draught of the pure delightful perfume; 
und they went off together as if the soul of the spring were in 
their pulses. Aa they passed throu^'h the town, the entire 
world looked young. Sunshine basked on all the people they 
oame across, and varnished the wares at the doors of the little 
shops, where shop-keeping had the air of idle, happy-hearted 
play. 

" Look," said Mrs. Schilizzi, as they passed a villa-garden, 
" at the bells of the magnolias white in the blue sky I " 

' Grenville, having looked, stood still for a moment. " You 
know," he said, "how princes and princesses in fairy-tales are 
transformed into cats and lions and every kind of shape. It 
seems to me to-day as if happiness had been transformed into 
flowers." 

His own happiness was such, indeed, that he had gone on 
walking beside her, without any thought of what direction 
they were taking ; but realizing presently that they had left 
the town behind them, he said to her, " Where are we going! 
have you any ideal I've not." 

'' I am taking you," she said, " to a place I've found out 
myself. Do you see this river which comes flowing out of the 
woods and va^ys 1 We are going to turn into the foot-path 
which skirt^*Jjewde the willows." 

They left the road, following the course she indicated. 
Birds sang with the water, and all the foliage whispered. At 
last they reached a curious timbered mill, with which was 
united a simple hot picturesque restaurant. There was 
a garden containing arbours, and a large inviting £ 
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house. "I often," said Mrs. Schilizai, "bring my childien to 
tea hera The woman gives them such beautiful cakes and 
biscuits; and early in the season, she tells me, it is always 
perfectly quiet. You mustn't thick I do nothing but talk to 
Austrian officers." 

They parsed throttgh the gate and seated themselves on the 
green benches of the Bummer-house. " I'm a little tired," she 
said. "Will you order a cup of coffee tor mel Last night 
I was restless and hardly slept at all. It would have been 
nice to have breakfasted here ; but I must go hack to my 
children. Ah ! " she went on, when the coffee was brought 
out to her, " how peaceful this place is I Will you tell me, 
while we rest — for you have not told me yet — what you have 
seen in Italy, and why you have i-eturned to Lichtenbourg 1 " 

They had attempted during their walk no serious conversa- 
tion ; and the consequence was they were now quietly at their 
ease with each other. 

" Well," answered GrenviUe, smiling, " as to my return to 
Lichtenbourg, if you will promise me not to be sceptical, I 
will tell you what I believe to be the reason. I believe that 
old castle, whose pictures the Princess showed us, must have 
mesmerized and brought me bark here ; for I am determined 
to go and see it. It is only ten miles away. You think I am 
laughing at you ; I see that in your face. But I am not : 
only— " 

"Only what r' 

" The question yon asked me sounded a very simple one, 
but to answer it ta'uly, do you know what I should have to 
inflict on you ? A long discourse on the philosophy of life 
generally — especially upon prose and poetry, and the types of 
Hfe that correspond to them." 

" Go on," she said, atarting with eurpriee and pleasure. 
" This is what I like listening to." 

He hesitated a little as if doubtful how to express himself. 
"You know," he began, "how all'our modern philosophers 
denounce as useless the life of the contemplative monastic 
orders. Virtue, they say, is utility, not private perfection. 
But to Oiristian critics, at all events, tlie monks and nuns 
have an answer. Different people have different works in the 
world. Theirs is to realize completely certain spiritual possi- 
bilities, which every Christian, it is assumed, should try to 
realize partially. Well — what saints are to men ae Christian 
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beinga, poets are to men aa human beinge. The highest use 
of the practical man is to improve the environment of life ; 
the use of the poet ia to develop the spiritual organism, or to 
be an example of its development. Do you see my meaning ) " 

" Yes," she said eagerly ; " of course I do." 

" I talk of poets," he continued ; " but you understand, of 
course, that I don't mean merely people who write verses. I 
mean people generally, whose chief desire and necessity is to 
live the life of which poetry is the Kterary expression ; for 
poetry is merely the body, of which those who appreciate it 
are the soul. I don't want to be sentimental ; but I think I 
may say this : few people can write good love-poems ; but 
whoever loves deeply lives one." 

" Go on," she murmured ; '■ your words are like carrier- 
pigeons. My feelings have wings, but my words can hardly 
Butter." 
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like to call it bo, the romantic life, is the monastic life eecu- 
larized. You may say thut this life is useless, and in one 
sense so it is. But it has the same sort of use which the life 
has which aims at complete sanctity. It embodies and pursues 
an ideal just as truly as the life of any community vowed to 
perpetual adoration. What are you listening to t The clock t 
Yes^it is striking twelve." 

" We must go," she said. " My children bi-eakfast in half 
,iu hour. Don't atop what you were saying. Finish it as we 
walk back." 

" A iove-mateh," he resumed, as soon as they were on their 
way — " we have both of us f-ense enough to talk about these 
things rationally — I mean a marriage which has nothing but 
love to recommend it, is an attempt at the poetic life, even if 
not always an attainment of it. Most people — aod in most 
cases they are right — think such a mariiage ridiculous. The 
reason is that the lovers have rarely a true vocation. You 
see," he went on, jerking a stone into the river, and speaking 
in a matter-of-fact voice as if ho were reading an advertise- 
ment, " the need for this kind of life varies in intensity in 
different natures. But I believe, though I have never been 
fortunate enough to prove the belief by experience, that for 
some people who find affection, and who leave for its sake 
houses and lands and ambition, the heavens are opened as truly 
as they were for Stephen." 

They were both silent for a time, not from any sense of 
embarrassment, but merely because respectively they were 
following out their own thoughts. At last she said gently, 
" But Stephen's vision was a dream." 

' ' Yes," exclaimed Grenville, losing the reserve of his 
manner ; " and what higher end could there be for all practical 
activity, foi* all public careers, for all social reforms, than to 
make beds for all of us, on which to dream dreams lik*) these 1 " 

Again there was silence, which presently he interrupted 
with a laugh. She looked at him narrowly, and asked him 
what amused him. 

" Merely to think," he said, " how far I must seem to have 
strayed from the question you asked me — why I came back to 
Ldchtenbourg 1 However, what we have just been saying will 
help me to tell you why. I have no true vocation for the 
higher, for the ideal life, whether poetic or religious. My lot 
is cast amongst the secular and prosaic plough-lands, where 
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ambition sows and reaps. But I once was allured by the other 
life ; and at times it allures me stilt, and I long to escape to 
that ha,ppy world of the imagination where those for whom 
poetry has no direct message can hear its echoes in the lives 
of others, and of other ages. The world of the imagination I 
find now in this country. It represents poetry to me. It 
liberates me from the prison of my circumstances. Italy last 
week represented prose— and there you have the reason why I 
have ever come back here. I am, in fact, like a school-boy 
who has run home from school. Do you understand all this 
nonsense 1 " 

"Yes," she said, "yes. I didn't answer you, for I was 
thinking about it. Of course," she went on, ' ' people must act 
and work. Goethe, indeed, said that action is the cure of 
doubt ; hut to me — well, to me it seems the cure of aspiration 
also. I speak only for myself. Personally, I want not to act, 
but to be. That is the reason of my interest in what you said 
about saints and poets. ■ But I don't., in one point, quite agree 
with you. Poetry, the sense of beauty, and the aspiration for 
something beyond, which comes ftom the sense of beauty as 
the scent comes from a flower — you say that this is religion 
secularized ; I should be content to say simply that it is religion. 
And'I should wish, if I knew how, to lead the religious life. 
I sometimes think that it is wicked to feel like this — that it is 
wishing to be selfish and useless ; but what you have said 
reassures me a little. Besides, when a woman — when a woman 
says she wishes not to act, but to be, her real wish, I suppose, 
is to be something for the sake of somebody else. Take me, 
for instance. I wish it principally for the sake of my children. 
My children are my religion, or at least the practical part of 
it. The next religious service will be their breakfast or 
luncheon. Will you assist at iti If you will, you will be 
very welcome ; and you will see what I think is the real 
triumph of management — that I have got the chef to make me 
a genuine child's rice-pudding." 

He was net only pleased but touched by this homely invita- 
tion. As he entered the salon with her, where the clotb was 
already spread, she said to him — 

'' I am sure you must think me very stupid ; and I know I 
am so : only with you I seem more stupid even than I am. 
You keep me silent by giving me so much to think of." 

Had she made such a speech to him when first he began to 
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know her, he would have certainly tried to respond to it with 
some species of compliment ; but in presence of her complete 
Bimplicitj compliments seemed out of place, and almost cruel ; 
and hie only answer was, " No, you are not stupid," 

The children rushed to their mother, bright as if her 
toming were sunlight ; and then turning to Grenville, whom 
they recognized as an old friend, they gave him a share of the 
smiles whicb their mother had called into existence. A sense 
of partnership with her Eubtly stole into his heart, and spread 
its enchantment over the whole simple meal. This was 
deepened from time to time by the gentle, unconscious way in 
which she asked him to do this and that for the children, as 
if he were a friend whom she might call on for all assistance ; 
and through the happy sounds of the present, echoes of their 
morning's conversation made a vibrating music, and the ripple 
of the river sang to him. 

The children had a passion tor flowers, and asked Grenville, 
who told them that he had seen quantities in the meadows, 
why he had not brought them some. 

" Suppose," he said to tbeir mother, " that we have tea at 
the mill. They can, as we go, pick flowers to their hearts' 
content." 

The children were delighted at the proposal ; and the 
mother's eyes had assented even before her lipg did. 

" Let us go at five," she said. " Till then it is too hot." 

" In that case," he answered, " hot as it is, I will fill up the 
time between by a visit to Count T . I have an intro- 
duction to him, and I hear he has just arrived ; and no doubt 
he will tell us something about the country." 

The Count's castle, perched on its wooded eminence, could 
be reached on foot by a climb of half an hour. Grenville's 
visit was in every way satisfactory ; and when he rejoined 
his friends and went off to the mill with them, he was full of 
accounts of what he had heard and seen. "The castle," he 
said, " of which the Princess told us, can be reached from here 
easily ; and the Count assures me it is the most curious place 
in the country. He was particularly anxious also that 1 should 
go to H place of his own--an hotel which he has built in the 
heart of one of his forests, near a lake and a mineral spring, 
and which is going to be opened presently. He has a hunting- 
lodge close by, which, if I cared for fishing, he said would be 
at my disposal for as long as I chose to occupy it. Suppose 
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0U6 day we accept this handsome offer, so far as to drive over 
there, and use the lodge for a, picnic." 

They were sitting in the summer-house, the scene of their 
morning's talk, hearing the mill-wheel turn with its plunging 
murmur, and watching the children as they went to and fro 
like butterflies. Presently at the {^ate of the garden appeared 
an itinerant flute-player, who began some simple melody, the 
notes of which were sweet a& a thrush's. The children 
dropped their flowers, and ran off to listen to him. Mrs. 
Schilizzi, pleased with the scene before her, seemed pleased 
still farther at the idea of the proposed expedition. Seeing 
this, Orenville continued, " I have something else to propose 
besides. The cnatle we were speaking of belongs to a Baron 

K - , who has two rooms in it, which he occupies for a week 

sometimes ; and he is, the Count tells me, expected there in a 
day or two. While he is in residence, the castle is closed to 
strangers. So what do you sayf Do you think you would 
have the energy to take time by the forelock, and go there 
with me to-morrow t " 

" Listen to the flute," she said. " To-day has been full of 
music To go to the castle would make to-morrow full of it 
also. Find out about getting there, and this evening I will 
tell you if I can manage it." 

He met her at the band, after dinner. They stayed there 
for a short time only. The scene struck both of them as 
artiScial, after their late experiences ; but he sat with her 
long enough to convince her that the expedition was an easy 
one, and when he said good-night to her she had agreed to 
undertake it with him. It was too long for the children, so 
she stipulated for a late start, which would leave them their 
mother's company for nearly all the morning. An hour's 
drive, and half an hour in the train, brought them to a station 
almost at the foot of the castle, It was a station which 
stood amongst flat fields and furrows, and all around were 
hills covered with forest, Here and there some peasant 
women were working ; the roads were nothing but primitive 
unfenced tracks ; silence and sunshine slept on the whole 
country. And straight before them, rising from the quiet 
levels, was a spii« of rock, covered with wood, and gleaming 
with roofs and turrets. 

Mrs. Schilizzi stood still, contemplating it. 

" It is like a stage," she exclaimed, " ready for some 
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meiliieval drama. Since you began to talk to me, my imagio- 
atioa is always working. This is literally a counti^ of 
romance." 

Near as the castle was — thoyseemediudoed to be almost under 
it — they bad before them harfer work tban they bargained for. 
The beginning of the ascent was up soma grassy slopes, which 
brought them at last to a grove of ragged pine-trees ; and 
here, gray amongst the foliage, they discovered a moss-grown 
tower. Passing through this by a gateway, they found 
themselves on a rising road, with a battlemented wall on the 
outer side, and impending precipices on the inner; and it 
wound upwards round the rock hke a corkscrew. At every 
fifty yards they came to a fresh tower, with au iron door and 
a mouldering coat-of-arms, and now and then to a gap spanned 
by a creaking drawbridge. The ascent was so hteep and long, 
and the whole scene was so singular, that they often paused, 
at once to rest and to think. Down below them were the 
fields at an increasing depth, up in the air were the walls and 
gables of the castle. Even Fritz, who had accompanied them, 
was overcome with the spectacle, and said to his master— 

" Sir, if these trees could talk, what strange things they 
would tell I " 

As for Grenville and Mrs, SchiJizzi, they hardly spoke at 
all. He at first had made one or two observations ; but she 
presently said — 

" Don't talk. I feel as if I were in a cathedral." 

They were conscious, however, of thinking the same 
thoughts i and by and by, seeing that she was growing tired, 
he had nierely to look at her, and without thanks or apology 
she took his arm, and silently leaned her weight on it. 

Thus they reached the summit. Under some archways 
hung a smell of wood-smoke ; and here and there a few cocks 
and hens were straying. These wet^e the first signs of life 
they had come across ; and Fritz was sent to see if he could 
find* the custodian. Grenville and his companion found 
themselves meanwhile in an irregular courtyai-d, filled with 
old copper water-tanks, and surrounded by a meJIey of doors, 
arcades, and windows. One of the doors was open. Mrs. 
Schilizzi looked in, and discovered a miniature chapel, hanging 
on the very edge of the precipice. There was a book on the 
attar, some candlesticks, and some fragments of gold lace ; 
and some fixed worm-eaten seats, which would have held 
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perhaps tweaty worshippers. The air Geeuied full to her of 
the prayers of dead generations, and suddenly she realized 
that in the seat nearest the altar was a kneeling figiu-e, 
habited in full armour, with its gauntleted hands clasped, and 
stretched towards the crucifix. She felt instinctively, what 
she afterwards discovered was the truth, that for hundreds of 
years this figure had remained there kneeling. Moved and 
awed, she hardly could tell why, she herself too sank on 
her knees, and half outstretched her hands in a similar rapt 
attitude. In a iew minutes' time she rejoined Grenville 
outside. He saw that she wished to speak, but was afraid of 
her own voice. She found it at last, and taking hold of one 
of the buttons of his coat, she said — 

" Do you remember, at the foot of the hill we passed a 
poor womao, who was sitting with a sick baby) I want to 
go down, and see if we can't help her. I want to help some 
one — I want to do something good. Do you think me off my 
head? What is happening to mel I hardly know mjself." 

He saw her swallow some strong access of agitation. He 
saw the effort undulate in her throat. 

" Wait," he said, " for a moment. Here is Fritz with the 
custodian. Fritz, at the foot of the castle was a poor woman 
with a baby. Give her a florin ; ask if she wants help ; and 
tell her the lady will presently come and speak to her." 

" She is here," said Fritz. " She is the custodian's wife. 
I think they are only tired. It is a long way to get up hei'e." 

The woman was entering the court at the very moment. 
Mrs. Schilizzi almost ran towards her ; but moving gently as 
soon as she got near, spoke to her in a voice so kindly, that 
the woman looked up in wonder. Orenville saw her presently 
take the child in her arms, and carrying it, go with the 
mother through some low shadowy archway. The rose of her 
face presently came back again into the daylight. 

" I know," she said, " what it is that the child wants. I 
have told the woman it shall be sent to-morrow to her from 
Lichtenbourg." 

They now proceeded to follow the custodian through the 
building. The rooms they entered were full of dust and 
echo as. They were bare of all furniture except a few 
dilapidated tables, and a multitude of rude portraits hanging 
on tlic whitewashed walls. But in place of furniture, in one 
room b,fter another, were piles of rusty nrmour, heaped up 
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like hay-stacks. They saw the quarters which the Baron was 
shortly to occupy, once the priest's, and almost as bare as the 
others. Saints and scenes from the Bible, half obliterated by 
time, were daubed on the rough piaster ; and if it had not 
been for some china pipes on racks, and some pairs of Hessian 
boots, they would still have seemed the abode of some ascetic 
of the Middle Ages. By and by the sight-seers found them* 
selves in the open air again. They wei-e on a narrow platform, 
hanging over the precipice ; and all ahout them were loop- 
holed turrets and batteries, clinging to the rock like swallows' 
nests, and connected by scramblicg stairs. The hush came 
over them which is caused by the spectacle of a great depth. 
Presently they saw at one side of them a little triangular 
garden, supported on a ledge by parapets, and reached by 
some rough steps. There were a few bushes in it, and a bench 
on which they seated themselves. Looking towards the 
custodian they noticed that his head was bare. A second 
glance showed them he was standing under a wooden crucifix. 
There was in his face a manhness mixed with melancholy, and 
ft hardy devout patience, that seemed strangely in keeping 
with the gaunt sacred image, embrowned by a thousand storms. 
They called him to them, and talked to him. He was grateful 
for their interest in his child, and showed a simple pleasure in 
telling them of bis monotonous life, Once each week either 
he or his wife descended to the world below to purchase their 
scant necessaries ; otherwise, they lived alone in this aerial 
solitude. Once a year a priest said mass in the chapel ; once 
a year the Baron came for a day or two ; and now and then 
some sight-seers. His life was varied by no incidents but 
these. They asked him to look for Fritz, and tell him to go 
on to the station and see that their dinner was ready for them, 
which they had ordered at the small restaurant 

The man went and left them alone together. 

" You mustn't," she said presently, " take me to any more 
places like this." 

" Why not) " he asked. 

" I can't tell why it is," she said, " but they overwhelm me. 
If one's soul, if one's imagination, has a heart, as one's body 
bas, they make mine throb and beat so that I can hardly 
live." She turned her eyes to him, sad like an evening sky. 
" I have lived," she said, " so seldom, or rather not at all. I 
am not accustomed to it." Presently she went on : "I don't 
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know why I feel like this ; but it'a you, I think, who have 
eet my imagination going. This in literally a coLintry of 
romance. You are right about it. I feel it aJl as you do. It 
makes all the fetters of reality melt into dreams, and become 
unreal, and leave one free. I am a child again : aU my life 
is before ma Oh, to live I To be oneself, as one had hoped 

He heard her murmur to herself something that had the 
Bound of verse. He asked her what she said. 

" Nothing," she replied. " Or it ia « propoa of nothing. It 
was some lines, I think, translated from the second part of 
Faust — 



I don't know why I said them. Here in this high silence 
the past seems face to face with one. Or is it the past? I 
can't tell what it is. Look at the sunset. That too seems 
to be part of it." 

" It is," said Grenville, " what yesterday I called poetiy. 
I see you understand quite as well as I do— better even. I 
only stand on tip-toe ; you float on the air." 

" I wonder," she murmured, " if we have any right to float. 
Perhaps we were made only to walk — to plod." 

" That," said Grenville, " is a question we must each answer 
for ourselves. What is folly in most people is elevation in 
some. Fancy St. Francis promoting a company ; or a stock- 
broker in an ecstafly, like St. Francis I Tou know," he went \ 
on presently, " that space has three dimensions. So has life ; 
and as ted by different people, it may consist of different 
movements — of lateral movements, like those of a cart-horse; j 
or of a movement upwards. The movement upwards ia the 
movement of saints, and poets, and yourself. The reason is 
that they and that you have wtnga. I have long loat mine. 
They fell from me with my boy's curls : and yet when you 
talk I feel the fanning of yours." 

She rose from her seat, and looked down at him with a 
amile that had something of amusement in it. 

" Do you know what you do 1 " slie said. " It is something 
that you shouldn't. Instead of saying what is true about 
yourself, you are saying what is the exact opposite. Look at 
your watch, will you ; for I think, to judge by tlie light, that 
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instead of a movemeat upwarda, we ought to begin one 
downwards." 

As tbey went together descending the winding road, un- 
noticed by him she often turned and looked at him, with the 
curious intentness of a child. 

Suddenly she said, laughing, " Had you eurls when you 
were a little boy 1" 

He laughed too, and again admitted that he had. 

" When you were a little boy," she asked, " what name 
did they call you 1 " 

He told her it was '■ Bobby." 

She repeated the word softly. " That," she said, " was my 
brother's name." She looked him in the face for a moment, 
and once more repeated, " Bobby." 

" And you," he said, " when you were a little girl, I know 
what they called you ;. for your name no one would alter. It 
was Irma — Miss Irma — little Irma. Did not they call you 
that ^ I wrote a poem once to a person of that name. I did 
indeed — and not very long ago." 

She stopped short, and looked at him, reddening with a 
painful flush. — He went on rapidly — ■" It was to a very small 
person. It was to Irma, your little daughter," 

She caught her breath sharply, as if with sudden relief ; 
then he saw the shadows of her throat tremble. She gasped, 
" You must tell me the verses — not now— but snme day." 
And her eyes befc^e she could avert them had filled suddenly 
with tears. 



CHAPTER XIV, 



That evening before she went to bed, inspired by the 
events of the day, she produced the sheets of her diary ; and 
having given her children's eyelids the gentle benediction of 
her kiss, she leaned her head on her band, and began writing 
as follows — ■ 

"Am I sad or happy? I don't know. I never felt as I 
feel now, before. I am quite bewildered, I wish I was a 
child again, and had mother to guide me. And yet, why! 
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What is there to make a fuss about ) Only a very pleasant 
thing has happened to me ; which, though to me it is sur- 
pi-isiiig, is surdly in itself very commonplace ; but I find it 
quite new. How baldly and badly I put things ; what has 
happened is this. I have met a man who cares to talk to me 
because he underi^tands my thoughts. He likes me for what 
is human in me, not for wliat is animal ; and he does not look 
at me with the eyes of a cowardly beast of prey. At lirst, 
indeed, he did not care to look at me at all, but even that is 
better than the ways of other men ; though I confess that 
there have been times — months, I think — perhaps one whole 
year, when I allowed my vanity to be flattered by those 
men's admiration. I thought any sort of attention was better 
than none, then. Again— as to this man, I thought at first 
that he laughed at me. Perhaps he did. Socially I knew be 
thought nothing of me ; and I'm sure he thinks nothing now. 
But of that I am glad ; for somehow it makes the change in 
liim seem deeper and more sincere. He is sincere, I am sure ; 
for only once — and then it seemed forced and unnatural — has 
he paid me a single compliment, except that one compliment 
of understanding me. 

"To be undei-stood ! The sensation is so strange to me 
that it makes me a new creature. My mind, my tastes, my 
feelings have all I ecorae new things. Bobby — I mean dear 
Bobby, my sailor brother — once described to me his delight 
when in some strange place in the East he heard the sound 
of his own language. For the first time in my life I have 
heard some one else talk mine. Mr. Grenville does more. 
He not only talks my language, but enlarges it for me. In 
addition to saying what I have often myself said before, he 
says other things I have only tried to say ; and again others 
which 1 have never even thought of, but which become mine 
the moment he has said them. He seems to have liberated 
in me a host of thoughts that were in prison. He is the 
fairy prince who has entered the sleeping p.ilace. 

"What have I written 1 Perhaps I shouldn't have written 
that : and yet I am reassured, so far as regards him, by 
seeing that I have written it so naturally. It is a witness to 
the fact that he has never tried to make love to me. He 
might easily have tried to do so, and so have destroyed every- 
thing. But I noticed this, that whenever matters of sentiment 
"Were talked about, everything personal or even emotional was 
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carefully bEiniahed from his mauner ; and he contrived to give 
me the same unembarrassed feeling I might have had if ne 
were talking politics :— no, much more uuembarraseed than 
that ; for I couldn't talk politics if I tried, 

" And yet for certain reasons this is making me feel fearful 
and anxious. To be understood in this way spoils me. It is 
taking me away from the hard benches and starved table of a 
school to which I must soon go back, and is showing me what 
life might be— a thing I bad best forget. His understanding 
has made mine, which was once so barren, become green like 
fields in spring. I feel as if I were floating — as if I were 
being taken off my feet. He — no, not he— I didn't mean 
that — I mean the fact that he has understood me, makes my 
thoughts rise like a kite rising on the wind." 

Her next day's record was this — 

" We are going to-morrow to see Count T 'a hotel in 

the forest. Every sunrise now brings with it something to 
hope for. Mr. Grenville came in after the children's dinner 
to arrange how we should go. I am happy ; for an accident 
occurred which confirms me in all I thought about him ; and 
)'et, as for me, if I think of myself merely, I ought, I suppose, 
to blush at it. Indeed it touches myself so closely that I 
hardly know how to write it ; and yet, apart from me, it was 
BO simple. What occurred was this. 

" The waiter, in laying the tahle, had moved some of my 
books — a pile of them^and had put them on a chair near the 
window. Many of them were English poets. Mr. Grenville 
took some of them up, and said something about the library 
with which I travelled. I thought of telling him—hut I had 
not the couT'age to do so — that I was making some notes on 
the different moods and ways in which English poets had 
approached and treated Nature. 

" ' I see,' he said, ' you have underlined a great deal of 
Wordsworth,' 

" And all of ft sudden, under Wordsworth, he came on a 
heap of horrible French novels. I never had meant to bring 
them ; I thought they were burnt : but some had been lef^ 
and Julie packed them up by mistake. I call them horrible ; 
but as I said before, they were classics. They were not books 
it need necessarily be a disgrace to read. But the moment 
he noticed them, I saw him give a look at me, and his tone 
changed and grew cold. 
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" ' Your tastes are certainly catholic,' he aaid, as he took 
one of them up. 

" ' They are not,' I exclaimed, ' if you mean I've n taste for 
those. They were packed by mistake. They've no business 
to be here. They were given me. I meant to have burnt 
them. I wish you would put them into the fire for me.' I 
don't know how I said all this ; but he saw I was sincere at 
all events ; for he looked relieved, and his old manner came 
back to him. But I still folt shy and awkward, and hurried 
on to explain myself. I observed what a pity it was that 
hooks of so much genius should have so much in them one 
regrett-ed having even looked at. 'One is always being told,' 
I went on, ' that they are justified by the fact of their being 
true : and perhaps they are true — I can't tell about that ; bnt 
on me the impression which they leave, is not that they are 
true, but that they are bad.' ' 

" Kow I am perfectly certain, though I cannot tell how I 
became so — I am certain that he thought these books bad, 
dangerous — how shall I put it f — for me personally. And he 
was right — there is evil in every one of us. But without 
dropping the subject, which might have put me to shame so 
easily, be gave our discussion a turn which completely 
separated it from myself. 

'" I am exactly like you,' he said, ' in the way I regard the 
matter. Like you, I recognize that these books have genius, 
and that, compared with novels expressly written for the 
school-room, they have truth ; but I have the same sense 
which you have, that for some people they are bad. For 
people like ourselves, however, their offensive quality is, I 
believe, their artistic badness, far more than their moral 
badness. Oddly enough, in the train, when I came from 
Paris to Vienna, I was talking to a man— by the way, he is 
the doctor here — about this very subject ; and he helped me 
to see the matter clearly. I believe that in novels written 
for growD-iip people all sides of life should be treated with 
equEJ fairness ; but the human imagination is so constituted, 
that six lines written about certain things will impress us as 
distinctly as six pages written about others. The French 
school we are talking of wholly forget this, and although they 
may not give more words to man's lower nature than to his 
higher, they produce on the mind of the reader a far more 
vivid impression of it. There is the artistic badness. The 
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moral badness in this — that the impre'^aion thus prodnced is 
not only disproportionate, but it tends to corrupt the judgment 
long before it has appealed to it.' 

" How true this is ! I myself feel its truth so keenly, that 
I could hardly have thought it possible to discuss it without 
embaiTassment. But it was Mr. Grenville's whole manner, 
as well as bis actual phrases, which made everything easy, 
and surrounded one with a cleanly atmosphere. I was more 
grateful to him than I can say for his chivalroua delicacy 
towards myself. Could any brother be kinder — or so kind ^ 

" He took the books with him. May I never see them 
again — them, or any like them. 

" I was just preparing to put my papers away, when — shall 
I really put it down, the little silly thing that has happened 1 
On the teble at which I write stands a small looking-glass in 
a Dresden china frame. Quite by accident I hare seen my 
face in it ; and I have seen, and said to myself, that I do- 
well, that I do look charming. Mr. Grenville, I believe, 
doesn't think me a bit pretty. Most men have thought 
nothing else about me. I'm glad Mr. Orenvilie is as he is. 
I like him to see in me the good points i am in doubt about, 
not those about which I can't help being certain. And yet, 
being a woman, I should like him to see my prettinesa, just as 
a fact of nature. Shall I ask him if he does so 1 Stop 1 what 
am I writing) How vain— how vain 1 I ought to be above 
such thoughts. I have forgotten them. 

"To-morrow^ — let me think of that — we are going into the 
heart of the foi-est. These expeditions to me are like her first 
balls to a girl. Everything now is so unaccountably, so 
unfathomably fresh to me." 

Before composing hei-self to sleep she knelt up in her bed, 
her hands crossed on the folds of her white drapery. She did 
not, even mentally, say any definite word, for the influences 
to which, as she grew up, her religion had been subjected, 
hardly admitted of this ; but she let her soul open itself to 
something beyond her and above her, as she rested for some 
moments in the attitude of an infant Samuel. When she 
closed her eyes now there was no frown on her forehead, but 
a placid faith in the day towards which sleep would waft her. 

Faith in this case was certainly not disappointed. A light 
varnished carriage, whose brownnesa shone in the morning, 
adapted for rough roads, and drawn by four active little 
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horses, who jingled bells as they moved and tossed red tassels, 
took them away with a speed that was in itself exhilaration. 
Out of the town they sped, thi-ough valleys and fields and 
orchards. Then came ground that was wilder, plantations of 
pine, and spaces covered with pine-needles. Rotks cropped 
up through the soil, and prickly bushes dotted it. At last 
they entered a great undulating forest, where the branches 
whispered and the breath of the pine-trees floated. Through 
this they drove for a good two hours at least, encountering all 
the way hardly a sign of life, except ^ome men who, in one 
place, were busy mending the road, and a waggon which they 
overtook, laden with chairs and tables, and which, as they 
surmised, must be bound for the Count's hotel. 

They bad arranged to picnic in the hunting-lodge, and go 
to the hotel from thence. A rising slope, covered with heath 
and bog-myrtle, at last appeared, like an island in the sea of 
foliage. Driving up this, and passing through a belt of 
trees, they saw the lodge before them^a whitewashed build- 
ing, with a high-pitched tiled roof, and an open arcade by 
which the few rooms were connected. Fritz soon produced 
the forpstei' and his wife, who took charge of it ; and having 
made them aware who hie master was, it was hardly a minute 
before the principal doors were open, and their hamper of 
provisions was being carried into the principal sitting-room, 

Mrs. Schilizzi was in the happiest mood possible, and 
Grenville had caught it from her, in all its buoyant freshness. 
They insisted on being left to unpack their hamper for 
themselves ; and she exclaimed with delight at the various 
delicacies contained in it, taxing him, as if he were a boy, 
with being wrong and extravagant in having ordei-ed them. 
Every pnckage opened had all the savour of a discovery ; 
every missing requisite, which they asked the old woman to 
supply, WHS the occasion of an adventure. Grenville ran her 
to earth in her own kitchen regions, and came back with 
stories of her pots and pans and her cooking-stove, and she 
pesently followed hiro in with a pile of thick white plates, 
and with some old Bohemian glasses having coats-of-arma in 
colour on them. Whilst she was ari'anging them, eager to do 
her utmost, Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi took stock of the 
room — its bare polished floor, ita velvet chairs and sofas, 
stiffly grouped together at one end round a table ; they 
peeped into a writiiig-room, and a charming bed-room beyond ; 
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they ezamined some pieces of tapestry and a large number of 
horns, which formed the only decorations of the rudel; 
distempered walls ; and at last they went to the windows. 
Dhey turned to each other with looks and expressions of 
admiration, for straight before them, at a diHtance of a 
hundred feet or so, was the smooth glass of a lake, full of the 
sky and pine-woods, which stretched itself out to a breadth of 
fully a mile, and reached away curving into some indefinite 



Charmed by this unexpected prospect, they now turned to 
their meal, which was happy like a meal of children. Its 
microscopic incidents were sufficient to fill the moment — the 
pouring out of the wine, the cutting up of the chicken, the 
extracting the salt from the paper packets that held it. They 
experienced together the most charming form of confidence — 
the unaccustomed sharing in the enjoyment of little things 
such as these. Ko thought seemed too small to communicate, 
no sense of amusement too trifling to share. Then they went 
out to inspect the landscape in the neighbourhood, having 
first asked the way to the Count's hotel. The way, they 
presently found, hardly required asking ; for tfae building 
was full in sight, at about a furlong's distance. It stood 
near to the lake, and was somewhat Swiss in appearance, 
surrounded with wooden balconies, and shaded by projecting 
roofs. They entered. It was full of a smell of newly-ptaned 
wood and varnish. Though it was not yet open, the furnish- 
ing was nearly complete, and the manager was beside himself 
with delight at showing his accommodation to the strangers. 
Some private suites were fit for immediate occupation; every- 
thing was ready but the fittings for the public rooms. "The 
air," said the manager, " owing to tbe nearness of the 
pine-trees, is supposed to be healthier even than that of 
Lichtenbourg, and the neighbouring mineral spring has 
properties quite unique. Will not your excellencies honour 
me by taking coffee 1" 

They told him that the woman at the lodge was at that 
moment preparing some, aud they slowly strolled back 
enchanted with all about them. There were grassy slopes, 
tufted with aromatic shrubs ; there were glimpses of cart- 
tracks leading away into the forest ; there were reeds by the 
lake-side up to their waists in water; and a beech-tree in 
front of the lodge made a shade on tbe warm soiL Here the; 
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had their coffee; their tray rested on the heech-huska, and 
they themselves lay on some rugs beside it. During luncheon 
everything reminded her of incidents in her childhood, of 
picnics with her brothers and sisters, and of absurd ehifta 
they were put to. She told him how Dick stole her pocket- 
handkerchief for a. napkin, and how Olga used to say, " Do 
look at Irma gobbling." And Grcnville had thought, though 
he forbore to tell her so, that he saw that submerged childhood 
shiuing still mischiepoua in her eyes. Now, however, her 
mood had become more pensive. She talked not of the 
amusements of her childhood, but of its charms and dreams. 
" There were reeds like those," she said, " in a lake that was 
near our home. I used often to sit by them and wonder how 
Pan could have made his pipes." Then gradually one thing 
after another recalled to her her father's garden, its tall trees 
and its flower-beds. Rich memory as it floated into her mind 
shaped itself into artless words ; and occasionally she would 
call Grenville's attention to something in the scene before her 
— some ripple of sunlight on the lake, or the ruddy or silvery 
hark of some gleaming tree, which appealed to her for its own 
sake only. 

This extraordinary quality in her of sensitiveness to natural 
beauty, struck Grenville afresh ; and as they were driving 
hack he at last gave his thoughts utterance. 

" I have been wondering," he said, " since the mere colour- 
ing of scenes like these appeals so strongly to your sense of 
beauty and your imagination, how you would be affected by 
such a country as Italy." 

" Ah," she exclaimed, " if I could only see it ! " 

" All sorts of scenes, and objects, and aspects of things," ho 
went on, " are floating into my mind at this moment, the 
beauty of which would, I am sure, make you hold your 
breath." 

"Tell me," she said. "What sort of things 1" 

He answered her slowly, as if he were talking to himself, 
and enumerating chance memories. 

"The marble peaks," he began, "of the pure Carrara 
mountains, rising out of violet mist, and glittering in a sky of 
primrose-colour ; the crescent of turquoise waves, which one 
sees framed by the ilexes under whose shadow Slielley wrote 
T/ie Cenei ; sands white like an aritm-Iily I have walked by in 
the hush of the morning, whilst the dark blue waters slept on 
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them ; boate gliding on Lake Como, with sails like the breasts 
of swana — -I should like to be with you when you were looking 
at things like these — -when you were hearing the aongs of the 
pea:iant3 floating at dusk amongst the fire-fliee, or the notes of the 
angelus vibrate, some near, some distant, from half a dozen 
craggy villages amongst the Apennines." 

"That is enough," she said. "Let me think a. little of that. 
Every woi-d is a picture ; I wish we could see it all." Then 
suddenly she turned to Lira, and, looking at him with a smile 
of curiosity, " But you told me," she said, "that Italy was a 
place that represented prose to you." 

She heard him tiigh faintly, and for a moment be did not 
speak. " I remember," he said at last ; " but that was only 
on a special occasion ; and itwaa due to — how shall we put itt 
—to extraneous, or (shall we say 1) adventitious, circum- 
stances." 

" What grand words ! " she laughed. " I wonder what the 
circumstances were." 

" I am not sure whether, supposing you care to hear, I may 
not one day tell you. If ever I do, you will know something 
about me which at the present moment I hardly know myself." 

When they reached Lichtenbourg it was latish. She was 
tired, and dined in her room. Grenville said to himself, 
amongst the clatter of plates in the restaurant, " It seems as 
if a brook bad been rippling at my side all day, and the god 
Pan or somebody had filled all the reeds with muaic." As for 
the clatter of the plates and the music of the band outside, loud 
as (hey both were, he was hardly conscious of either. 

yhe, for her part, was indeed thoroughly tired. Before she 
went to bed, her glance fell on her diary, ^he laid her hand 
on it, and pushed it away wearily ; but then with a change of 
purpose she opened it, seized a pen, and hastily wrote on the 
pige the following verse from Tennyson, with blots above and 
below it, meant to do duty for asterisks-^ 

"Across the hills aod iar aivay, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
And deep into tlie dying day, 

The happy prinoeas followed him," 
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CHAPTER, XV. 



They had made no plans for the following day, but he took 
it for granted that he should spend it with her somewhere and 
somehow ; and he was pleased mther than surprised when, 
before ten o'clock, a note was brought to him from her, beggiog 
him to come to her instantly. Surprise, however, came 0,3 
soon as he found himself in her presence; for her face and 
manner were full of trouble and agitation. " I have just," 
she saiJ, "heard such awful news; and I can't at all tell 
what's the best thing to be done. The doctor has just told 
me that scarlatina has broken out in Lichteubonrg — that three 
children have already died of it, and that there are two bad 
cases in the villa next the hotel, I want," she went on, " to 
be off without a momeut's unnecessary delay; but I am so 
perplexed — I can't decide where to go. I might return to my 
aunt ; but the children are never well at tiie castle : and of 
course we have our flat at Vienna ; but Vienna, in this heat, 
would be death to them. Poor little things — they are both of 
them BO delicate ! And then," she added with a faint, regret- 
ful laugh, "everything here was beginning to be so pleasant. 
Do helpme— tell me what you advise," 

Orenville's face, whiUt she was speaking, had shown as 
much concern as her owu ; but by the time she had ended, its 
expression had changed suddenly, and he looked at her for a 
moment in silence, with a dawning smile. 

" Can't you help me) " she said, a little irritably. " To me 
this is really serious. I, whatever you may do, see in it no- 
thing to smile at." 

" I was smiling," he said, " at something you don't see ; and 
tliat is a way, and an easy one, out of all your difficulties. 
Take your children to the Count's hotel in the forest." 

The suggestion came to her like a burst of sunshine out of 
clouds. She drew her breath and clasped her hands with 
delight at it. But then, relapsing into despondency, she 
sighed, "The hotel's not open." 

" No," urged Grenville, '■ but some of the rooms are ready ; 
and we know the cook's (here. Nodoubt they could take you 
in. If you will let me, I'll order a horse, ride over, and 
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arrange about it ; aad nhilst Fritz goes to the stables I'll see 
the doctor, whom I know. I'll tell him our plan, and send 
him back to you, in order that he may give you hia opinion on 
it." 

She paused reflecting ; then ehe looked at him inquiringly. 
" And what would you do 1 " she said. " Would you stay here t 
You couldn't — at least 1 suppose so— come very wei! to the 

" I," he said, " would go to the Count's hunting- lodge. As 
r told you the other day, it is already aa good as lent to 
me." 

" It's too kind of you," she murmured. " But how bored 
you would be shut up there ! " 

" As soon as I am," he answered, "I promise you I will go 
away. Only tell me — shall I ride over now and arrange tilings ) " 

" Yes ; do what you can ; and I shall be waiting for your 
report anxiously. Don't be too long — not longer than you 

Thii; parting injunction kept softly echoing in bis ears, aa 
his horse's hoofs rang on the road of yesterday ; and he was 
back again, his mission accomplished, before she had begun 
expecting him. The manager, he said, had been charmed at 
his prompt return, and more charmed still at finding out the 
reason of it. A suite of rooms with a lonely view of the lake 
were perfectly ready at this moment for occupation ; and 
though as yet there were only a few servants, there were 
still sufficient to wait upon one family. As for himself, 
Orenville had been at the lodga The forester and hia 
wife had heard from the Count that morning, that the English 
Excellency was to occupy it whenever it pleased him ; and 
" By this time," he said, " they will be airing the sheets and 
dusting. If we go to-morrow afternoon we shall find every- 
thing prepared for us ; and in case at the hotel there should 
be difficulty the first night about dinner, I have ordered 
something at six, for ourselves and for the children, at the 
lodge." 

" I see," she said, laughing, " you will have everything your 
own way ; and as the doctor has been here, and considers your 
plan excellent, we are all bound to be grateful to you. You 
must also arrange about the carriages. Our flight will be a 
regular exodus." 

And indeed with the luggage, and the servants, and the 
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children, tt appeared so. It was a journey slower than their 
firet, and so far as scenery went, it could not ofier them the 
excitement and charm of novelty ; but they felt in it a novelty 
of some kind— they hardly could tell what ; and though the 
place to which it was taking them was still fresh in their 
memories, the life to which it was taking them had something 
in it that was hardly imaginable. 

Columbus, when he landed first in the Now World, could 
not have felt the thrill of entire strangeness more keenly 
than they did, when they finally reached their destination. 
The halt of the three carriages at the wooden porch of the 
hotel, the bustle of the servants, the sorting of the luggage, 
the taking of hers indoors, and the despatch of his bo the 
lodge, were for them like events that never had had a parallel. 
They inspected her rooms together, and admired their fresh 
daintiness ; they went out on the balcony, and admired the 
lake and forest. The children were wild with delight, as if 
they had never before been happy ; and the mother clapped 
her hands and laughed as happily as the children. 

Presently Grenville hurried off to the lodge, promising to 
return and bring them over to dinner. The gold of the warm 
evening was floating on the lake and melting in it, when he 
did so an hour later, and they went with him across the grass 
and the pine-needles — a bright exotic group ; for the children 
wore their red frocks, and their mother, who apologized for 
her appearance, was glittering in the cloak which had startled 
his eyes at Lichtenbourg. The meal which they found await- 
ing them was a supper rather than dinner. There was fish 
from the lake, a chicken, and a variety of early vegetables. 
There was for the elders a slim bottle of hock, and an old 
German jug full of milk for the children. The mellovf day- 
light was still bright enough for them to eat by ; but some 
candles were burning, whose flames were like pale daffodils, 

" When we were little," Mrs. Schilizzi said, " we had a 
game which we called 'pretending,' One could play it in 
many ways ; but our favourite way was this. We put a tent 
we had on the back of an old donkey, and we walked away 
to a common behind the house. We pitched our tent, we 
encamped amongst the furze-buehes, we lit a fire, and pretended 
we were Arabs in the desert. Those encampments have 
always seemed to me the remotest places in the world, and 
the hours we spent there the most adventurous life imaginable. 
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1 feel somehow as if we were playitig at 'pretending' now." 
She said this when the meal was drawing to a close ; and 
thea she added preeently, laughing into her children's eyes, 
" Now, children, there is another adventure in store for joa. 
You must come back with mother a long, long way to bed, 
all across the grass and through the myrtle-bushes where the 
beautiful fairies play." 

The children opened their eyes, and they were deep with 
the joys of imagination. 

" Must we go yet ) " said Grenville. " Won't you wait for 
our coSee t " 

" No," she answered, laying her hand on hia arm. "They 
are tired ; it is very late for them. Get them their hats, and 
let us go. We will come back for our coffee." 

As they went, in the dusk, the children played amongst 
the bushes, constantly running up to their elders to ask where 
were the fairies ; and Mrs. Schilizzi said, " Whenever a child 
sees them, they become shy and change themselves into 

She and Grenville, when they went back to the lodge, 
drank their coffee by the window in almost complete silence. 
Only now and then one or other of them said a faint common- 
place something about the charm of the fading view ; and 
once he rose, and seeing her slightly shiver, folded her cloak 
a little more closely round her. 

"Won't you smoke)" she said presently. "I'm sure yon 
would like to do so." 

The floating puffs of his cigarette had an effect which was 
welcome. They seemed to excuse the silence, though they 
did succeed in breaking it. At last he asked her what it was 
she was thinking of. " I was counting the clouds," she 
replied, "which have still any pink left in them." 

After a little while he spoke again. " You and I," he said, 
"must know each other very well, I think." 

She a^^ked why 1 as if sure of the answer, and yet waiting 

"Because we can sit like this," he said, "and talk without 
ever speaking." 

For a time she made no response, except a look and a faint 
smile. But at last she rose from her seat and said, " It is 
time to go." He expostulated, telling her it was early ; and 
indeed it was only nine. 
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"Don't keep. me," ahe said very aoftly and gently. "Let 
me go. If yoH like you can walk back with me." 

They were both standing by this time, but both seemed 
withheld from moving. Suddenly she uttered a word, quite 
naturally, and as if she hardly knew ahe was using it ; but 
it went through his whole being as if it had been a spell. It 
was simply his own name, "Bobby." He said nothing. She 
continued aa if talking to herself rather than to him— "That 
was the name of my favourite brother, and he is dead. He 
oaed to tell me everything; and I was more like a mother 
than a sister to hmi." Then clasping her hands, she raised 
her eyes to Grenville's. "Listen," she said. "Will you 
listen to mel I want to tell you sometliing. You have been 
very good to me. You have taken care of me. I wanted 
to tell you — " 

For a second or two she was motionless. Then with a 
sudden movement she came up to him, and put her hands 
on his coat. "Bobby," she whispered, lingering over the 
syllables, " I want you to be always good to me — always. 
Tell me that you will be^not loud — tell it me in my ear." 

A silence followed, and only her eyes spoke. There was 
trouble in them, like the conflict of two meeting waters. A 
moment later he had stoope 1 his head to answer her ; but the 
answer, which was tender as a moth's wing on a flower, had 
been caught by her, not in her ear, but on her lips. The 
instant after, she had hidden her face in her bands, and when 
she removed them, in her eyes were tears and happiness. 
"I am tired," she said at last; "I must be going." 

As yet he had not uttered a word ; but now, looking half 
Biidly at her, "Irma," he answered, "I will be to you the best 
I can be. You are right. You must go now. Come — I will 
take you back." 

As they went into the open air, the night was wild with 
perfume. The forests lay around them — zones of enchanted 
shadow ; the lake, glimmering like dim steel, was an enchanted 
water ; but in Grenville's mind, as be returned, was a sense of 
sorrow and anxiety, bewildering and troubling, although it 
could not lessen a longing for the to-morrow which lay beyond 
the night. 

As for her, however events might have tired her, they had 
at any rate not made her sleepy. A lamp stood on the table ; 
her window was half open; a faint sound as of murmuring 
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boughs came iu through it ; and before her, accordia;^ to her 
custom, was the case that contained Iier diary. The last 
woi'iis she had written were the lines she took from Tennyson. 
Unity of style as a diarist was not her strong point, certainly ; 
nor did wl^t she wrote now show any concern to make it so. 
It was hardly like a diary at all, indeed, except that it was 
prefaced by a date. 

" To-night," she began, " if I am to make any true record, I 
must make it in a new way, I must address myself, not to 
myself as if I were my own reader, but*to something that is 
outside me, and beyond me. I cannot tell what it is, or at all 
events I will not define it. I shall let its form and nature 
remain vague ; and I shall be able, by doing so, to speak to it 
more freely. 

" Listen then, you, whatever you are, before whom I am 
going to lay my thoughts naked, as the sea lays bare to the 
moon its hushed and yet troubled wave«i. Let me feel my way 
by telling you one little trifle about my childhood. When I 
was a child, I used to read Ovid's Metamorphoses ;. and I often 
amused myself by speculating how the people felt when they 
found themselves changing into trees and flowers and fountains. 
I think I know now ; for I am undergoing the same sort of 
change myself. 

" Power to whom I speak, into what am I changing ! You 
will be able to see perhaps ; but I want myself to tell you. If 
I could laugh about it— and I don't see why I shouldn't, for 
one can always afford to laugh when quite sure that one is 
serious — I would tell you that I felt like Aaron's rod when it 
budded. As for Ovid, to go back to him, the bodies of his 
women turned into flowers. I feel like a flower turning into 

" How vague this seems — don't you think so J Tell me — 
do you catch my meaning 1 What I want to do, is to put it 
more plainly ; but when I try to do so in my mind, do you 
know what happens 1 The sentences I shape to myself become 
metamorphosed like Ovid's heroines ; and instead of speaking 
about myself, I find myself speaking iibout— whati About 
the warm silence of the night ; about the stealing scents of 
the forest, that just make the edge of the thin lace curtains 
tremble ; about the lapping of the lake that I can just heai- at 
intervals, as at intervals when one is awake in the darkness 
one can just bear one's watch tick. Yes, I feel inclined to 
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speak to jo\x about all these things, instead of speaking to you 
— o£ confessing to you, about myself. But if I were really 
talking to you, and you could hear me, you who have go much 
experieoce, whilst I have so little, would he sure to read the 
whole of my confession in my voice. 

" And now you must consider again. Is thiB a sign of 
anything — this, which I am about to tell yout I write these 
sentences slowly, pausing between each and dreaming — dream- 
ing as I watch the flames of the candles trembiej and little 
white drops of wax chase one another down the sides ; and as 
I dream with my pen balanced in my haMd, ffagments of poetrj' 
I have read, and had long forgotten — fragments of all kinds — 
come like bees in summer, winging their way into my mind j 
and each comoa laden with Home meaning which it never had 
before, and which is all my own — some pollen, some honey, 
some dew, out of life as I have myself lived it. 

" Can you imagine how a rose feels when all its petals are 
unfolding ? This is how I feel. I am unfolding towards you. 
Power to whom I speak, do you see what you have done for 
me J Oh, but you must not boast till you have heard the rest 
of the story ; for if you have done this for me, there is some- 
thing I have done for you. You must let some boasting he 
mine, for it is a pleasure I have never had before. I have 
done this. You, you who are so much stronger than I am — I 
have led you, I have influenced you. Can I go on 1 It is 
more difficult to do so than a moment ago I thought it 
would be, 

" If you could ever see what I am writing, I wouldn't write 
another word — I mean aboui this point. But you never will 
see it, BO I will be intrepid and go on. There has been some- 
thing in you — and I know what it was ; it was regard for me, 
for 1 saw that in your eyes, and felt it in your whole demeanour 
— there has been something in you which has held you back 
from me, or hold you up from me ; and because of this I 
valued you all the more. But I have made jou stoop ; my 
power has been greater than yours. I have made you stoop 
till your lips have at last touched mine ; and your touch is 
upon them still, like — what odd fancies come to me ! — like the 
taste of manna, which means ' what is it I ' And do you know 
how I did thisi — how I drew you to me so near, so near) I 
begged you — not in so many words, but you knew my meaning 
perfectly — I begged you, I prayed you, tij keep away from me. 
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And I meant it too, for I have never, never lied to you. But 
there was Bomething in me at the fiame time that must have 
meant something quite different, and meant it more etrongiy. 
At least I suppose that was the case; for now we see the 
result. Isn't that sol Perhaps I shall teach you what a 
strange thing a woman's heart is. Its motto I think ought to 
be, 'I am nothing if logical.* 

" And yet, seeing that in all this some responsibility — 
perhaps a very grave one — has been incurred somewhere, I 
don't mean to lot you off, and say you are responsible for 
nothing. For do you know what you have done I I wonder 
— I wonder if you do. I hope you do — -but I will tell you. 
You have entered my mind ; you have moved amongst my 
thoughts, like a wind moving through a garden and stealing 
into the flowers, and fluttering their petals. You have been 
where no human being has ever been before, not even I 
myself, and you have said to me, ' See these flower-beds, see 
these flowers — you never knew, did you, that you had such 
things in your garden i ' Why did you do this ) You had no 
business to come there and wander there at all. But since you 
have come, do you know how I am going to punish you? I 
am going to keep you there. You never shall go away again. 

" I began talking of you vaguely, as some impersonal power, 
and owing to a kind of shyness I thought of you vaguely ; but 
by this time I have, I expect, pretty well betrayed myself. 
And yet I can no more tell you now, than I could at the 
beginning, all that I want to tell you. Let the air of the 
night, which we both are breathing, breathe it to you ; let the 
forest murmur it. Let the lake, which is so near you, ripple 
it to you througb your windows. Jjst me tell it to you myself, 
in telling you how I love my children. I feel sometimes as if 
nothing I could do for them could ever satisfy what I feel for 
them ; that they could never be close enough to my heart ; 
that my life could never completely enough be spent for theirs. 
As the arms of a mother long to enfold her child, so, my 
companion, my fiiend — what am I going to say ! — I — I long 
to enfold you 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The following moving when she stepped out on her balcony, 
whilst a waiter inside was clatteriog with the white breakfast- 
cups, she murmured, feeling the freshness that seemed to 
pervade everything, " And the evening and the morning were 
the first day," 

She presently looked towards the lodge, watching the 
ground in front of it, but she saw no one stirring ; and a 
shadow — a very transparent shadow — of disappointment 
crossed her mind. "Does he like mel" she said to herself 
as she passed indoors. But the smile on her lips showed that 
she had little doubt about the answer. 

At breakfast a packet was brought to her. 

" What ! " she exclaimed. " The post ! I never thought 
that letters would follow me here so soon." But she saw the 
next moment that it was something that had come by hand ; 
and she found, on undoing it, that it was a copy of Grenville's 
poems. She recollected now that she had asked him if he had 
a copy which he could lend her. He had said, " No " ; but a 
line which he now enclosed ran thus — " By accident this was 
found in one of my boxes, I will come to you after break- 
fast. You have made me once more a poet." She turned 
over the pages with a. placid, half-tendet interest ; but all of 
a sudden she started and blushed crimson. She had come to 
the fly-leaf ; and that showed her his meaning, when he spoke 
of once more being a poet. Her initiab were written on it, 
and under her initials these lines : — 

Teach rn 
Or eloe hold me silent, my love, with your lips." 

Mrs. Schilizzi remained for some time with the book lying 
open in her lap, and her eyes fixed on the verses as if they 
were some strange Dower. She had left the breakfast- table, 
and was sitting outside in the balcony, shielding her head from 
the sun with a large parasol, whilst a light breeze played with 
the soft tendrils of her hair. Her parusol and her dress were 
red i and as Grenville came presently over to the hotel from 
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the hunting-lodge, he saw her from far off, like one brilliant 
patch of colour. She however did not see him tiJI he came 
to her through the window of the sitting-room, and the sound 
of his steps roused her. She gave him no good-morning, 
except with her eyes. She looked up at him, her hand still 
resting on the book, and she merely said, " How could 

He returned her gaae, not with sadness exactly, but with 
gravity ; and for a few moments both were silent. At last 
he said, "Are you angry with what I wrote! It was written 
before I knew what I was doing." 

" No," she said, ' ' not with it, but with myself for being made 
BO happy by it." 

There was a long silence, which for some reason had in it 
no embarrassment, as was ^own by theit manner when again 
they began speaking. 

"What shall we doT' he said presently. "The manager 
tells me that he has a pony-carriage, and also that there are 
roads in the forest, a little rough, but still fit for driving." 

" Oh," she exclaimed, " let us drive ! " and her face was like 
a sunlit sea, from which the shadow of a summer cloud had 
floated. 

The carriage was ordered, and they drove off together, first 
for a short way skirting the borders of the lake, and then 
following the road into the heart of the shade and leafage. 
The wheels waded in cart-ruts, and delightful grasses. Active 
glancing lights were playing on all sides amongst the branches ; 
birds sang, squirrels whisked their tails, and the white throat 
of a stoat confronted them, who was tame with wonder. Mrs. 
Schilizzi seemed to GrenviJle, as she sat by him, to have the 
same relation to nature that an echo bears to a voice, and she 
filled hie mental ear with a happy magical music. Every 
appreciation he shared with her, every passing laugh, was a 
new link uniting them, that was fashioned and fastened 
noiselessly. 

Having driven for some way amongst pines, they at last 
reached a wood of beeches, where the undergrowth was cut 
into glades, evidently for the purposes of sport, and where the 
open ground was gleaming with moss and grasses. They left 
the pony in charge of a boy they had taken with them, and 
wandered away together through one of these inviting ways. 
By and by they seated themselves at the foot of a tree, she 
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more flower-like than ever, in her red dress amongst the 
greeiineas. 

" Never," wrote Grenville afterwards, addressing her in 
imagination, " never shall I forget that scene, and the strange 
manner in which our acquaintance ripened. After we had 
sat there for a minute or two, talking of I cannot remember 
what, you turned to me with a half-mischievous laugh playing in 
your eyes and mouth, .ind yet with something in your manuer 
that was serious, and jou said to me, ' Bobby ' — -you said 
these two syllaljles lingeringly and softly, as if you liked the 
Bound, and as if uttering them helped you to think — ' I should,' 
you said, 'think you were a brother, if it were not for one 
thing. Do you know what that thing is ) It is that I want 
to ask you one question — such a vain one. Do you think I 
am pretty t I don't believe you do.' Irma, when you asked 
me that, you were so simple in your very self-consciousness, 
your curiosity was awake so openly, that you made me 
absolutely simple in my answer. ' If you were anybody but 
yourself, I should think you very pretty, most likely. As it 
IB, I sea not your face, but the meaning of it.' And yet you 
were pretty, and I said you were. Bound your red skirts, 
through the mosses, blue flowers, whose name I do not know, 
were pushing themselves like tiny spires ; and above you 
ovals of green sunlight were swinging themselves on the 
diaphanous films of the beech-tree's young leaves ; and we 
bad for companions the hush and whisper of the forest, and 
the profound embowered solitude. 

" Irma, you turned over in your mind what I said to you, 
as if you were a girl — a little bit of a girl — sucking a sugar- 
plum, and wondering how you liked it ; and at last I saw that 
you were pleased, and you said, ' I am glad of that. I hate 
people who like me merely because I'm pretty.' 

" We were both satisfied ; and for a time we did nothing 
but pick up grasses and Sowers, and ask each other if we 
knew their names. We were neither of us very good at 
botany. Suddenly, with an inconsequence that delighted me, 
you began to tell me of a place in a wood near your old home, 
where you used to go and hide yourself, taking your books with 
you. There was a copy of Keate— you were very fond of that ; 
and also an As You //ike It; and on one of them — I forget 
which — you had managed to spill some milk ; and your 
brothers and sisters used to say of you, 'Irma always is so 
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meBsy.' And you laughed as ;ou told me this, and t^aid, 'I 
am very clean now,' 

'■ Ah, lima, and then you began telliug me one little 
anecdote after another about your early years. I should 
wrong them by writing them down ; tliey would die on paper. 
But the eti'ect they produced on me still lives in my mind. 
They made all the atmosphere of your life's spring breath© 
about me. How you touched me, my little child, Irma ! 
You seemed to be bringing out all your toys and tresisures, 
and showing them to me one by one, with a child's simplicity 
mixed with a woman's humour ; and with a something more 
than this— with a knowledge that to me you would never 
have thought of showing them, if you had not been confident 
that whatever was yours would interest me. There lay the 
magic of the moment, and its subtle spiritual alchemy, trans- 
muting so much within me. 

"What trifles such things are! Anybody who is not a 
fool is able, in some moods, to laugh at them : a fool is able 
to laugh at them in all moods indiscriminately. But nobody 
except a fool will be frightened by his own laughter. Men 
who know life best and whose sense of humour is keenest, 
best know that we never should value anything, if we valued 
only what we could never despise or laugh at. In fact what 
are commonly called the serious interests of life are valuable 
solely for the sake of what are commonly called its trifles. 
Let me think of ourselves in the wood, and that idle childish 
talk of ours, and compare ourselves — well, with me securing 
their nioney for the Egyptian bond-holders, or some man in 
the city who in a morning has made fifty thousand pounds. 
There, in that last case at all events, we have sense, we have 
seriousness, with a vengeance. Well — this city man — what 
does he do with his money ! He buys — this is no uncommon 
thing — he buys for his wife, whom he probably calls his lady, 
a magnificent tiara of diamonds. But what are diamonds J 
Nothing but bright pebbles. The final end, then, of this 
serious thing — business— is to look at or exhibit some little 
pebbles twinkling. What is that compared with my vision of 

" Wo most of us know, or have imagined, what intimate 
conversations are — conversations which open, and also bind, 
soul to soul. But few people could suspect that the most 
intimate conversation of all, is conversation full of such 
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infantine confidences as yours. EVery word was a caress, the 
more tender and pathetic because unconscious. Well— after 
you had talked to me about these enchanted trifles, you 
suddenly checked yourself, and you said to me, ' Look here — - 
I am doing all the talking. It's your turn now ; you must 
tell things to me.' I asked you what sort of things? Ton 
reflected a little ; and then, Irma, then — looking at me with a 
persuasive gravity, yoit said, 'Tell me why Italy seemed a 
prosaic place to you.' I hesitated for reasons which by this 
time you entirely appreciate. They conceraed another woman ; 
and the devotion and respect I felt for you, and my sense of 
how impossible it would be for me to discuss you with any 
one else, gave me the same reverential feeling with regard to 
the woman I speak of. Thei'e seemed to be something wanting 
to justify me in even naming her. And yet I spoke the truth 
when I answered you, ' I should like to tell you, but it would 
take a long tima' And here, having mentioned time, I found 
an escape out of my difficulty. I pulled out my watch, and 
showed you how late it was. You started and laughed. 
' Help mo up,' you said ; and as quick aa our feet could carry 
us, we went to the pony-carriage, and returned. I lunched 
with you at the hotel. How well I remember the look of 
that meal— the brown crumpled skin of the children's rice- 
pudding, and the clear blue shadows the dishes made on the 
table-cloth I I remember, too, saying, as we entered the room 
together, ' So fai' as liking goes, I should like to tell you 
everything.' 

" That evening, Irma, that evening I did so — that evening, 
full of fate for us. 

" In the afternoon you had letters to write ; so had I. You 
wrote yours in a summer-house by the lake, with your children 
playing round you. I went to write mine in my own rooms. 
But write I could not. I could not concentrate my thoughts 
on the people I wanted to address, or the subjects I wanted 
to deal with. Between me and the paper your image would 
come ; and five minutes after five minutes I found myself 
sitting motionless, occupied with it only. At last I gave the 
attempt up, and pushed my pen away from me. I longed to 
go back to you; but I thought it the kindest thing to give 
you one hour to yourself at ail events ; so I kept away from 
you for all that weary time. I never knew before how long 
an hour could be, or how in an hour a sense of want could be 
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developed ia one, springing up like the tree that grows under 
the napkin of an Indian juggler. At the end of that hour I 
went to you, and found you still in the summer-house. 'Have 
you written your letters 1 ' I asked. You pointed to two 
sheets of note-paper, on each of which were scribhled a few 
lines, and which you began listlessly to put into their en- 
velopes. ' I couldn't write,' you said. ' That is all I have 
done.' Irma, that pleased me. We had been going through 
the Game experience. 

" But then suddenly, to my intense surprise, I was annoyed 
with you. You said you were tired, and wanted to lie down 
in your own room. What was more uaturall And yet — 
how to explain it I don't know — one of those wayward caprices 
of temper, which sometimes take the bit of reason in their 
mouths, and carry ofE the imagination on their backs, made 
me say to myself, you were tired because you were tired of 
me. 'Must you gol' I exclaimed, as if this petty parting 
were a tragedy. I felt I would have done anything to keep 
you. I had brought those verses with me which I had written 
about your child. I pulled tbem out, and asked you to let 
me read them ; but instead of doing that, you made me give 
them up to you. ' How pretty they look ! ' you said ; ' I will 
take them and lead them by myself,' That annoyed me still 
more. Perhaps my poet's vanity was wounded, though I don't 
think so. Well, you went ; and for an hour I was left alone. 
Fool that I was — what folly could have possessed me? I 
actually felt deserted, despised, miserable. Could you believe 
it 1 I went roaming about, treading as if I could tread time 
under my feet, still half angry with you, and yet longing, 
longing, longing for you as if we had been separated for 
weeks. 

"The hour went by, and still you did not come. You had 
told me that, when you were rested, you would come out on 
the balcony. ' Come, come, come,' I said, ' and I will tell you 
everything. About Italy — and what kept me there — come, 
and I will tell you all. Every thought in my mind is longing 
to pour itself into yonrs.' 

" Suddenly it occurred to me thai the old man at the lodge 
had shown me a boat-house with some boats belonging to the 
Count 'in it. An idea came to me. We would dine at the 
lodge at sis, and I would row you on the lake afterwards. 
Th& gave me at once an excuse for sending up a note to you. 
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I longed to be in commnnicatioa with yon, even through a 
sheet of note-paper. I turned towards the hotel, for at the 
time I was looking away from it, and there, Irma, I saw joa 
sitting in the balcony. Yon waved your haad. I went; I 
believe I ran towards you. I was up-stairs, I was by your 
aide in a moment ; and your smile showed me how foolish my 
bitter dreams had been, and that whatever had tired you, you 
were not tired of me. I told you of my plan for our dinner, 
and our boating. You assented with pleasure ; and then you 
said, softly and musically, aa if you hardly knew you were 
Baying it, as if it were a thought that had become enibodied 
accidentally, 'Do you care for me! I thought just now that 
perhaps you were only amusing yourself.' ' I will tell you,' I 
said, ' on the lake what will make you think otherwise.' 

"And then, these httle things happened. You said, 'I 
have not been sleeping, I have been reading your verses. 
After I had read them, I could not close my eyes.' Presently, 
too, you told me this — that you had been writing your diary 
in a new way, as it you were talking to me. ' Of course,' you 
said, ' I shall not show it to you ; but it helps me to fancy 
you are listening.' I told you that for the future I would do 
the same. ' If you care for it,' I said, ' I will leave it you, 
and you shall read it when I die.' This accounts for the form 
in which I am writing my diary now. 

"We dined at the lodge— you and I and the children; and 
afterwards you and I went floating out over the water. 
'Well,' you said presently, 'what are you going to tell mel' 
I Baid I was going to answer you the question you had asked 
me about Italy. I said, too, that you must be patient, and 
let me answer yon in my own way. I began my story like 
this, as no doubt you remember. ' Since the days when you 
did your geography lessons out of a school-book, I dare aay 
you have forgotten the very name of the city of Yicenza. 
It is little talked about ; few tourists visit it ; and yet, in all 
northern Italy, there are few places more interesting. Its 
narrow streets, blinded with Venetian shutters, are full of old 
palaces, having carved and pillared fronts, and great arches 
under whose shadow you enter, passing through them into 
stately courts. There are pale marble staircases, hushed and 
mysterious, leading to saloons and halls, whose ceilings ai-e 
dim with paintings, whose great hearths are overhung with 
carvings and coats-of-arms, and whose walls are darkened 
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with old tortotse«hell cabineta. Down on the streets look 
rows of antique balconies, whose iron railings are twisted into 
leaves and lyres. There ia a theatre built more than three 
hundred years ago, which still has on its stage some of its 
original sconery. Lamps at night twinkle before the images 
of saints. There are churches everywhere, full of twilight and 
gilding ; and stray scents of incense meet you as you come 
round corners. Yon would think it the very place to dream 
in. Well — it was to Vicenza I went; and shall I tell you why 

I went there t It was to meet somebody to whom ' Irma, 

when I Bald this you Parted, and exclaimed in a breathless 
whisper, ' Somebody whom you are going to marry ! ' I said, 
' If you had asked me that question three weeks ago, I should 
have answered Yes I Wait a moment, and you will see how I 
answer it now.' Irma, what a true woman you are I — I can't 
help laughing as I think of what you did then. Do you 
remember how you leaned forward, and exclaimed, ' Tell me 
her name ! I'm sure she is beautiful — and yet, no — I'm quite 
sure she was horrid ! ' I smiled even then, at that. I told 
you who she was ; and you said that she was very grand, and 
that she was this, and that, and the other, and that I had 
better go and marry her ; and then you said, 'Well^ 
How did you fall in love with her 1 ' I told you — 1 d 
her — her looks and character, even how she did her hair, and 
how she dressed ; and you were delighted — Irma, you know 
you were— when you found out that her boots were not very 
well made, I described the feeling which, when I first met 
you, I had for her, and the mood ot mind in which I went to 
meet her at Vicenza. Then I described our meeting there, I 
described her pleasure at meeting me — so placid and yet so 
frank, and the kind of pleasure I felt in response to it ; and 
then I went on in this way. ' All that was good and genuine 
and intelligent in her, I recognized as clearly as ever, and also 
the quiet high-breeding that betrayed itself — or should I say 
hid itself) — in every movement and gesture, and in every 
intonation of her voice. But, for some reason — I could not 
divine what — she seemed changed ; she seemed faded ; some- 
thing seemed to have passed away from her ; and I began to 
wonder what had been my condition of mind, when a girl like 
thi^ could have tinged .all my dreams wifli rose-colour. In due 
time we began — the whole ("arty of us — to explore the town. 
She and I were constantly apart from the others. It seemed 
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tacitly arranged that this shouJd be so ; and I tried to point 
out to her all the many things that touched my own imagin- 
ation, and perfumed the very air with interest. One thing I 
acton found out. So far as mere facts went, she knew a great 
deal more about Vicenza than I did ; and small wonder 
indeed, for, as it appeared presently, she had just been learning 
by heart the contents of two guide-books. But as to the 
sentiment of the place, as to that strange, plaintive music that 
old things make in ears able to hear it—of this she knew 
nothing. For instance, those old iron balconies I told you of 
— I, each time I looked at them, thought of the women's forms 
that long ago had leaned on them palpitating, and of therr 
expectant eyes. But my friend's mind was occupied with the 
fact that the two best specimens were to be found in a certain 
street, and that the date of them was 1500. I had been to 
Yicenza once before, alone. I had found it fascinating then ; 
but now, as I went through it with her, the town seemed 
changed, just as she seemed changed herself. Both somehow 
were disenchanted. Do you know how, after two days' sight- 
seeing, she summed up her impressions 1 She said that 
Vicenza was very quaint and interesting, but it would be a 
dull little place to live in. The last statement was no doubt 
absolutely true ; but it affected me, when she made it, exactly 
as I should have been affected if, after having witnessed some 
wonderful religious ceremony, she had nothing to say about it 
except that the church was draughty. Well — now let me tell 
yon this : I am coming to the end of my story. All the time 
that I was there going about with her, memories kept echoing 
in my mind of another relic of the past — an old castle in a 
forest on the borders of Hungary, where iron balconies over- 
hung a forest of beech-trees, and where I atooil with some one 
who was looking for something that never came. That day I 
seemed to have lived to music ; and 1 felt that now by contrast 
I first knew its full charm. That day was summer ; these 
were frost. That day I was at home. During these days I 
was an exile. I was home-sick, Irma, for our golden holiday. 
I didn't understand my feeKngs clearly then. I have learnt 
to do so since. I never said then to myself that the want in 
my life was you ; but I began to find out, and to feel a relief 
in finding, that, cordial as my friend was, there was nothing 
whatever in her manner which need mean necessarily anything 
more than cordiality. She was often conscious of not quite 
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me. I could see this ; ftnd I could see some- 
thing besides — that she found in the fact very little to 
discompose her ; indeed, in a kindly and cheerful way she waa 
amused by it. When I tell you that, how little I seem to be 
saying 1 In reality, I am saying so much. The result was 
this — I grew certain of two things : first, that although I 
might, if I made au effort, secure her affection easily, yet if I 
did not make that effort, she would not be much of a sufferer ; 
secondly, that the effort was one which I had no heart to 
make. Affairs being in this position, fate did me a kind turn. 
It visited an aunt of my friend's with a bad attack of 
bronchitis. This lady, who was passing the spring in 
Florence, was lonely and nervous, and telegraphed to her 
relatives at Vicenza, the consequence being that they went to 
her, at a moment's notice. 1 went to the station with them — 
I said good-bye to my friend. We were cordial — ^nothing 
more. The train steamed off, and I was left alone on the 
platform, filled with a feeling of relief, and yet of blankness 
also ; for it seemed that my future, which had lately showed 
a definite prospect, had all of a sudden melted into stormy 
clouds.' Just as T was saying this, Irma, you gave an 
eAclamatioD. Some large rain-drops had fallen, and turning 
your face to the sky, you said, ' We are going, I think, to have 
stormy clouds now.' We looked about us. The sky had 
become purple ; the stars were steadfast above us, and were 
wavering below us in the faint depths of the lake ; but up 
from the west was floating a film of dusky vapour. Some 
more drops fell. We were not far from land, and we were 
both on shore before the real downpour had begun. We 
hastened into the lodge, where my room was already lamp-lit. 
We sat down. For a short time we were silent, and I was 
doubtful how to take up the broken thread of my history. By 
accident your eyes fell on a photograph lying upon my writing- 
table. It was a photograph of an old house. You took it Up, 
and first because you felt it a relief to speak about an in- 
different subject, and then because you saw how beautiful the 
house was, you broke out into expressions of admiration. 
You asked, ' Whose is it J ' I said, ' It is mine — at least at 
present. But soon I am going to sell it.' You asked why, 
and I told you to get money. ' What ! ' you exclaimed, ' your 
old family home ! If I had a place like that, I would sooner 
sell my life.' In your voice, when you said that, there was 
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ijomettiing like contempt. I had nut inteoded to tell you what 
the next moment I did tell you. ' It is my life,' I said ; ' but 
I am goiug to sell it for tjie sake of aoother life.' 'Then I 
esplaiDed everything to you. I explained how all my future, 
so far as my fortune went, depended on my projected marriage ; 
and how I found now this marriage to be impossible — 
impossible for one reason, which was you. You looked at me 
as if you could hardly believe your ears, and you drew a long 
breath, the sound of which I can Lear now. You wore sitting 
on a sofa. ' Eobby,' you said, and you could hardly speak for 
emotion, 'is this truef Are you really not going to marry 
her 1 And am I alone in the world no longer ] ' And then 
you said, 'And you have really not been playing with me? 
Come to me here, and tell me so.' 

" Do you remember how on one occasion we talked about 
certain Fi-each novelists, and how we condemned parts of 
their writings'! If one of these wiiters had taken up the 
thread of our history, his pages would probably be open to 
every condemnation we could pass upon them. But I will 
tell you why. What he would remember would be what we 
forget. What we remember, he would neither understand 
nor dream of, 

"Irma, Irma, when two lives are united, it is a serious 
thing. Some changes in life are as unexpected as sudden 
death — and as great, Irma, we know both these truths. I 
took you back to your hotel when the rain had ended, and I 
said to you — do you remember what I said ? — ' There may be 
sorrow between us, but now there is no division.' " 



CHAPTER XVn. 



In the gray of the morning Grenville woke, with a dull 
sense weighing on him that a vague something had happened, 
which he shrank from looking at, and when looked at would 
change him in his own eyes. 

A man's life may he judged by two standards — some ideal 
standard of saintly or ascetic perfection, and the ordinary 
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Ktaadard of tVie world. With regard to that class of conduct 
to wfaich all men apply, and men who are mad confine, the 
term morahty, he tad not been immaculate if tried by the 
first standard ; but self -restrained, healthy, and honourable, 
if tried by the other. He had never so lived as to lose that 
mental quality which is in the inner world the equivalent 
of a clear atmosphere ; on which, apart from any ideas of 
Puritanism, so much that is valuable in the human character 
depends; and which every one of sound judgment praises 
under the name of purity. However be might have acted on 
this or that occasion, bis acts had never committed him to 
any course of life which the timidost conscience, in its most 
conventional mood, would look on as indefensible, or even 
needing defence. He had never made love, in any serious 
way, to any woman who might not have become bis wife ; and 
rarely without a thought that perhaps she would become so 
actually. 

His present position was therefore wholly new to him. As 
occupied by others it was of course familiar enough. It was 
the position of men and women he was intimate with in his 
daily life — men and women of whom, whatever their fault ia 
this respect — many seemed otherwise better, not worse than 
their more regular neighbours. But as occupied by himself, it 
was strange, unknown, ucitried ; and he learnt, what surprises 
everybody who lives to learn it, that the constant sight of a 
burden borne by others, tells us little of what it will feel like 
when we come to bear it ourselves. Hitherto, as regarded 
the others, his mental attitude had been this. He had prided 
himself, not on condemning them, but on being different from 
them, and in this respect above them ; and frequently though 
almost unconsciously comparing his own character with theirs, 
the comparison always flattered him by showing his own to 
advantage. And now he felt that at la.'^t he had joined the 
band from which, with secret pride, bo so long had held aloof ; 
whilst voices, half mocking, seemed to whisper about his bed, 
" Welcome, welcome. Now you are one of us." Halt awake 
as he was, he was at the mercy of all those spectres — grotesque, 
obscure, monstrous — which beset the ante-chamber of the 
conscience, begging to be employed by it, and pretending to be 
employed by it, eager to bring to the soul madness, not sane 
self -judgment, and wilh which a sane conscience will have 
nothing at all to do. This flock of grimacing presences, whilst 
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he lay drowsy, filled him with horror of himself ; and then his 
thoughts in a moment turned to the situation of another, and 
he wondered whether she was overtaken by the same humUia- 
tion and torture. This poignant consideration stung him into 
complete wakefulness. He roused himself; he sat up; he 
stared round him, with heavy-lidded eyes. He felt as if he 
had done her a wrong. He wondered if she were reproaching 
and scorning him. He wondered, with even more anxiety, 
how she would bear her own scorn of herself. The doors of 
his conscience opened, and her phantom came forth to meet 

He moved to get up, but felt like a man on a steamer, who 
is so sea-sick that he dares not quit his berth. To get up 
would be to face realities : he had not the heart to do sa 
He did so at last, however; bis will rallied its strength. He 
hastily put some clothes on, muffling himself in his great-coat. 
He softly unlocked the door, and be went out. The sky was 
a field of dim moving fleeces, damp as Gideon's, and so was the 
lake as well. All the ground was spongy and gray with dew. 
Nothing about bim stirred but a slow and silent breeze, which 
iuHt laid on his cheeks the touch of the wceiiine air. He 
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was now makisg him sleepy. He sought his bed ag&iu, and 
slept till Fritz awoke him. He made Fritz tie the flowers 
together, and told him to take them at once to Mrs. Schihzzi, 
and ask if she had caught cold owing to last night's rain. 
" If she wishes not to see me," he thought, " she will send 
back word to say so. I shall escape the humiliation of finding 
her door closed." He waited miserably impatient for the 
return of Fritz. He waited for half an hour. At last & 
message came to say that she was quite well, and would hope 
to see him soon aftor ten o'clock. Along with the message 
came a small scrap of paper, with this scrawled on it—" How 
good of you ! what lovely flowers I " 

The words operated like a charm on him. A load fell from 
his heart. He realized that his coffee was at his bedside. 
He drank it, and rose instantly. He dressed with a hurried 
eagerness, and turned his steps to the hotel, As he approached 
it, his heart again sank, and his hand trembled as he knocked 
at the door of her sitting-room. 

He entered. She was at breakfast with her children, and 
some of his flowers were in the breast of her red dress. She 
looked full at him. There was no anger in her face, there 
was no confusion, and her voice still had its laugh, like the 
ripple of a brook in spring-time. The only change in her — 
and indeed there was a change — was the growth in her eyes, 
and smile of an inquiring pathetic earnestness. 

" I see," he said, by way ot saying something, "that Fritz 
has brought you my flowers." 

"Yes," she murmured, pointing him to a chair at the table. 
" I know, too, why you sent them. Sit down and have some 
coffee with us. Olga, get him a cup." 

Grenville declined. 

" Won't you ) " she said. " You look tired." 

" Do I ! " he said ; " I've been thinking." 

" Yes," she replied ; " so have I^thinking about many 
things. Come outside on the balcony. The childreu can 
finish by themselves. Tell me," she said, in a whisper, as 
soon as they were alone together, ' ' you don't hate me, do you ) 
Speak, Bobby, and tell me I " 

Grenville looked at her in silence, as if vainly seeking for 
words. At last he said slowly, " I don't want to use exagger- 
ated languaga" 

She gave a gasp, as if a knife had wounded her. " What ! " 
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she exclnimed. "Then you do bate met Tell me — do 

" I don't want," he repeated, " to use exaggerated language ; 
but I believe I am not exaggerating if I tell you that I would 
willingly die for you." 

He was surprLsed himself at the almost hald intensity which 
he heard in his own voice as he quietly said this. The effect 
on her was like that of the sun reflecting itself ia water. The 
returning smile on her lips, and the trusting affection in her 
eyes, which, deep as it was, seemed as if yet it were hut half 
unfolded, filled him with something which would have been 
overwhelming happiness, if he bad not, in consequence of his 
recent trouble and sufiering, felt it ae rather the blessing of 
overwhelming peace. 

And yet through all this, though he waa Gcarcely conscious 
of the fact, there was something in her which troubled and 
pei'plesed bim, and was a riddle — a riddle, however, which 
abe could herself have answered, could she only bave confessed 
herself to him, as she did a few hours later to her diary. For 
although she had calmed bim, yet in a certain way she had 
shocked bim. He feared she would have suffered too much : 
it seemed as if she bad suffered nothing. But she too, like 
him, had been face to face with self; and had confronted con- 
science with a braver face than he bad, though naturally she 
bad expected an even keener wound from it. Her husland's 
social connections had principally been amongst the severest 
middle-closB, and she had thus seen bow the just persons who 
need no repentance were ajxustomed to throw stones at women 
in ber present position, as eagerly as little ffamins in the 
street throw stones at a cat ; and she had feared that ber own 
con.'icience might stone her in tbe same way. This treatment, 
however, she bad nob experienced. Her conscience had behaved 
very- differently from bis ; and the reason was, not indeed the 
greater intensity, but the greater simplicity of her own emo- 
tion, and a certain moral fortitude greater than bis, which it 
had endowed ber with. What she wrote in her diary was as 
follows — 

" Considering what I have to write about, it seems odd that 
I can take up my pen so calmly. But the oddnesa is not due 
to anything that I feel in myself, hut to the discrepancy 
between tbat and what I ought to feci, according to conven- 
tional theory. In connection with the step Z have taken, my 
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own impression of myself is most vivid. One often reads 
stories of a eoul's snrpi-ise after death at its own condition, so 
completely different from what was expected. 1 am like such 
a soul. Nothing has happened to me which conventional 
theory would demand, I have crossed a chasm into which I 
ought to have fallen, whose depths are said to he full of mire 
and rocks ; hut something has borne me up — has carried me 
through the air — I am neither soiled nor injured. 

" If I were I would confess it. When I awoke I thought I 
must be, and each momeEib I was afraid I should find myself a 
spiritual wreck. As a matter of fact, however, to my surprise 
I found myself sound and whole. Why should I pretend 
otherwise ( I should not mend matters by lying. I will bo 
honest and pretend nothing. I ought to feel degraded — that 
may be — but I don't. This is the plain truth— I can't say 
more than that. 

" And yet I can — I can say a great deal more. I have not 
said half yet. If I fail to feel what the occasion is supposed 
to demand, it is not from callousness. If I were really 
degraded, surely — surely I should know the signs of it, I 
should feel unworthy of doing or thinking anything good ; my 
eyes would £inch from the thought of ideal goodness ; and 
somehow and somewhere I should be hardened. But I am 
conscious of nothing of this kind. No — no. On the contrary, 
never has affection, or the sense of goodness and beauty, filled 
my heart so full as they fill it now. My children to-day are 
more dear to me than ever. The desire for self-sacrifice, the 
desire for prayer, trouble me, and are ever in my heart, I 
am not deceiving myself. I can distinguish good from evil as 
well as mo^t people ; and my good thoughts and my puie 
thoughts — I know them as my guardian angele. After the 
step I had takon, I feared they would have deserted me j but 
I look about me, and they keep me company still — as near me 
as ever, as much mine as ever. And he is mine also, and 
keeps me company along with them." 

Such being her eoudition in her own eyes, what possessed 
her mind when she met him again that morning, was a sense 
not of abasement or trouble, but of exaltation — a sense not of 
a lost but rather of a transfigured universe ; and gradually 
Grenville's spirit adjusted itself undtr the direction of hers, as 
though it were stronger than his own, auJ had mastered life 
more fully. 
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" I want you," she said presently, " to be with me all to-day. 
The children have their lessons to do. Let theiu come with 
us into the summer-house, and whilst they work you shall 
read to me." 

He was himself not in a mood for reading ; but he felt, for 
a reatKiii which by and by became more clear to him, that this 
did but make him happier and more zealous in obeying her. 
As they returned to the hotel for luncheon, he picked up a 
broken flint. " Do you think that pretty ) " he said. " Don't 
you i I wish you did." 

Sho asked why. 

"Because," he said, "if it would only give you pleasure, 
I would willingly sit all day long and break stones for you." 

Few things are so constantly misinterpreted as the changes 
of women's moods, by the perverse faculties of men. After 
luncheon, contrary to what she said in the morning, Mrs. 
Schilizzi surprised Grenville by begging him to leave her to 
herself for a little, explaining her woi-ds by adding, "till fgur 
o'clock." He felt that to do this was a tax on hia seif-denial 
not quite so agreeable as that she had lately made on it. But 
he hid his leluctance, and left her when she wished. Her 
first step was to write— and she was some time in doing so — 
the passage in her diary which was just now quoted ; and 
then, not being strong, shn lay down to rest, repeating it with 
closed eyes, and reaflirming its meaning. 

He, meanwhile, was undergoing a very different experience. 
He walked rtstlessly along the borders of the lake, and, re- 
moved from her presence, the charm of which seemed to pro- 
tect him, the first bitterness of his waking mood revived in 
him, and he now found it aggravated by the sense that she 
did not share it. He hardly dared to scrutinize what was 
going on within him ; he tried to believe it was mere im- 
patience to be with her again. But when the time came to go 
back to her, something had begun to stir in him which, though 
he would not recognize it, was like anger against her ; and 
shrinking from this, and indignant at it, he told it to get 
behind bim : but it did not vanish ; it dogged him like some 
cowled figure, and kept him a prey to self-reproach and 
dejection. He did his utmost to disguise from her the change 
that bad overtaken him ; and his voice recovered its tender- 
ness, but he could not recover his spirits. They had arranged 
to tEike the children for a walk amongst the shadows of the 
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foi'sat ; and be tried to hide his conditiou in his kindness and 
his attention to them. For a time this succeeded ; but at last 
the truth was felt by her, his replies when he spoke to her 
were so short, and his smiles were so alow in coming. At last 
she said to him with a certain constrained abruptness — 

" I know why you are so moody. You are afraid you have 
dorie me an injury, though you might perhaps have thought 
of it a trifle sooner. But leave that matter to me. We 
have quite enough each to do to bear our own responsibilities." 

To his morbidly sensitive ear her voice seemed hard and 
flippant. He hung his head, and walked on in silence. 

"Well," she said presently, "are you not going to speak to 
me I" 

He looked at her, and was wounded afresh by a smile'that 
seemed almost mocking. 

" Perhaps," he said, " if what you tell me is true, I had 
better go and bear my responsibility in solitude." 

" If yon like to," she answered, " certainly." 

He stopped short in his walk, and fixed a long look on her. 
Then he held out his hand, and quietly said, "Good-bye." 

'' Good-bye," she repeated, and turning away moved on. 
He remained where he was, leaning listlessly against a tree. 
A swarm of torturing thoughts at once sprang at him out of 
their ambush, accusing with hateful voices the woman from 
whom he was parting himself. 

" You," they said to him, " are by no means her fii-st lover. 
You are not the first in fact, and you have not even the first 
place in her fancy." 

That these suggestions came to his mind like truths it is 
too much to say ; but they irritated him like the stings of 
mosquitoes, with a pain which he despised whilst it maddened 
him. He looked after her to see if she were out of sight. 
She was not. She was at some distance, but just as his eyes 
turned to her, she too, stopping, had turned a glance towtuvis 
him— a glance which, though still resentful, seemed to be full 
of melancholy. He hurried towards her, as though she were 
his life escaping him, which he must return to, though the 
process were full of pain, 

" Irma," he said, " forgive me. My soul will kill itself if I 
leave you." 

They walked on side by side, each of them still troubled. 
At lost she spoke. 
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" It seemed," she said coldly but yet gently, " that whatever 
your eoul will do, you could leave me very easUy, " I never," 
she went on presently, and her voice waa & little harder, " I 
never knew a roan take offence so quickly." 

They had reached an open spot, where the obUdren were 
picking blue-bella. 

"I am rather tired," she said. "lam going to sit down. 
May I ask you to be so kind as to spread my cloak on the 
ground J " 

He did so, aud sat down by her. Her tone had filled him 
with fresh bitterness, and inflamed anew the stings of all bis 
recent suspicions. He was afraid to speak for fear of what 
he should hear himself saying ; but at last, slowly and firmly, 
as if he weie addressing a stranger — 

"I am sorry," he said, " that my temper is so very un- 
reasonable^ and that I show to so little advantage by the side 
of your former lovers." 

She started ia horror, and looked at him, as if she could 
hardly believe her ears. 

" How can you," she gasped, " aay a thing like that to me I " 
Her eyes held him motionless. They at once petitioned and 
judged him. They slowly filled with tears, and he saw that 
her lips trembled. Instead of reproaching him she helplessly 
leaned towards him, and resting her arm on his knee, explored 
his face wistfully. " Bobby," she said, " you shouldn't treat 
me like that For your sake I have taken ofE my armour, 
and now you are stabbing me, after you have made me 
defenceless. Tell me — what is it? Why do you think bad 
things of me!" 

He tried to explain. He did so very lamely; but she 
realized that he was reminding her of something she had said 
about "other men." 

" I'm not perfect," she said, " I know that. I would 
willingly tell you all there ia to tell ; but it's not much. I've 
been interested in other men — yes, I have been interested ; 
but that's alL Do you believe met You must. It is the 
entire truth, I don't quite know," she continued, " what you 
are thinking about me. I have seen so much less of the world 
than you. I believe I'm so much simpler." 

"Irma," he said, "Irma, are youl" 

"I think 30, From you, at least, I have nothing I wish to 
bide; and you are the only person to whom I can say that, or 
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ever could have said it. Once— yes, I must confess this — I 
thought I could have loved one man ; but I didn't ; and no 
mao, not even that one, has ever so much as held my hand. 
Bobby — you must believe rae." 

Disbelief was impossible. He was conquered : he showed 
her that he was so. Her voice slowly changed to a happy 
murmur, which still suggested tears, but tears with a rainbow 
spanning tbem. 

"I was like a dog," she said, "that had been beaten all its 
life. I trusted in you ; and you — you were more cruel than 

The words sounded like a reproach, but really they wore 
the seal of a reconciliation. She seemed to be giving the kej^ 
of her heart into his hands — ^to be placing herself wholly at 
his mercy. Her soul lay before him as if it were clear water ; 
he was tilled by the sense of how wholly her entire being was 
his ; and he felt that their union had been but half complete 
till now. The wooil, which a moment ago had been chilled 
with gloom and bitterness, was once more full of sunshine and 
moss-scented air and flowers. This pair, lately to taciturn, 
sent out their voices to the children ; and the laughter of the 
children, which answered them, was hardly more gay than 
theirs. 

Gi'enville noticed, as an experience altogether new to him, 
these sharp and rapid changes from happiness to aggravated 
misery, and from misery again to happiness. His nature had 
hitherto been equable under all vicissitudes. He had never 
suspected it to be capable of being shaken and moved so 
violently. But happiness, at all events, was what possessed 
him now ; and when it ceased at intervals to sparkle, it did 
but become peace. 

All through dinner that evening enchantment hung in the 
air. In the warm dusk afterwards the children played 
amongst the glow-worms ; and then, when the nurse came 
out, calling them and telling them it was bed-time, Orenville 
and his companion again committed themselves to the boat, 
and glided ofi together into the stillness between the sky and 

The boat was commodious ; and when he had rowed some 
way, he shipped his oars, and silently seated himself beside 
her. They hardly, for the time, felt any need for talking. 
Each trusted the other to think and to brood in silence, each 
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knowing that each was being taken into the other's life. All 
nature conspired to assist the process, isolating them as if 
they two were the only human beings in the world, and 
making all ties unimaginable except that which bound them 
to one another. Over their heads was the veil of the im- 
measurable twilight. Stars — the immemorial friends of lovers 
— were showing themselves ; a young moon glittered like 
liquid silver. All around, the forests, goftly dim and mys- 
terious, guarded the lake, as they stood above their own 
reflections ; and down in the depths below were the horns of 
the floating crescent. 

Every trace of bitterness was gone from hie heart ; every 
wound was healed in hers. " But peace," as he wrote subse- 
quently, " need not mean, and did not mean then, quiescence. 
An element in my passion," he went on, " which had already 
made itself felt, but which I had not understood clearly, was 
now coming to the surface, and growing in power as it did so. 
This, Irma, was a longing not only to enjoy your society, but 
to suffer for the sake of enjoying it, 1 wished to prove in 
this way, not ouly to you, but to myself, the truth of my 
devotion to you. I wished to bear witness to it by some 
species of martyrdom. I am like David, I would not offer 
you that which costs me nothing." Of what this feeling 
meant, and of what it would one day lead to, even yet he was 
not fully aware ; but the consciousness of it even then gave 
wings to his passion, and enabled him to conclude his diary 
for the day thus — " For the first time in my life I have 
realized, from my own experience, how matter and spirit are 
capable of being fused together, how the body can rise with 
the soul instead of weighing it down, and how instead of 
dying it can be changed." 

B^ore they returned, he said to her hesitatingly, almost 
shyly, "There ia something I want to tell you. If every 
husband loved his wife as well as I love you, marriage would 
indeed be a sacrament, and earth long ago would have been 
heaven. If love like this is degradation, there is no elevation 
possible." 

"Bobby," she said, "why do you fret yourself T I know 
that my soul is living — now for the first time. You said you 
would die for me. My wish ia to live for you." - 

She had arrived at the same self-knowledge as he had ; only 
he had reached it gradually, by a conscious and painful 
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progrcflR, in the teeth of adveree preposaexsioDs, which had 
to be met and reasoned with. To her, everything, thoiigh 
strange, hud been entirely Bimple. Thus Tar she had not 
reasoned about anything— * bout sacrifice, or flesh, or spirit. 
Her thoughts were lost in him ; she had ceased to busy them 
with herself. She only remembered herself when hiu words 
bad reminded her of it ; and later on, when again they had 
found themselves on shore, and when by and by the doors of 
the hotel received her, she hardly knew that her feet had 
touched the earth, or that her cheeks were like fluttered 
rose-petals. 



CHAPTER xvnr. 

Some women perhaps may not be pleased to hear it, but 
women influence men not by bow they argue, hut by what 
they are — by the effect which their arguing baa, not on 
others, but on themselves. And Mrs. Schilizzi in this way 
affected Grenville more than volumes of philosophy could 
have done, written in defence of his position. The serenity 
of ber self-confidenee communicated itself to him, and became 
for the time being the moral foundation of his lifa She was 
his support, and he rested on ber. 

Days and evenings now passed on without their counting 
them, varying little in respect of outer incidents, but witness- 
ing, so far as their own consciousness was concerned, the 
formation of a new world either of reality or illusion. What 
it was, they had to learn by experience. Its formation was 
an experience by itself. 

Prom the first moment of his regarding ber with any 
attention, he had not only felt her temperament to be 
attractive to his own, but he had discovered, under a mislead- 
ing manner, that her intellect was active, and that her 
knowledge, though it was scattered, was curiously extensive. 
He now learnt how her education had been the work solely 
of herself. No guiding hand had been ever held out to help 
her. She had been the lonely sower of seed in her own soul ; 
and some of the seeds had sprung up like wild-flowers; others 
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had hardly sprouted ; and others, perhaps most, were sleeping. 
On these his thoughts seemed to descend like rain ; and 
ground that before looked barren, began to grow green with 
with life. 

Apart from hia personal attachment to her, she was in this 
way singularly interesting. She had found herself solitary 
in the wilderness of possible knowledge, with nothing to guide 
her choice of what she would try to know, except the needs 
of her own nature, so far as she was ^ble to understand it. 
Whatever, therefore, she had tried to learn, she had tried to 
learn not because it was considered by others as an article 
essential to a decorously upholstered mind, but solely because 
a conscious want told her it would be of interest to hei-aelf. 
Thus, whether it bore immediate fruits or not, what she 
learnt passed at once into her life, and became part of her 
being. 

Her knowledge in consequence was certainly the strangest 
medley ; and the books she had attacked, not only modern but 
ancient, at first made Qrenville smile at her natve temerity. 
But presently he admired her for the unexpected degree to 
which she had mastered them. In many cases, without any 
philosophical training, she bad gone straight to a point which 
students seized only after painful labour ; and although as 
to much her judgments and her knowledge were childish, she 
had one gift at aO events which philosophers may envy 
children. She had the vividness, the early freshness of vision, 
which belongs to those who make tbeir own discoveries, and 
see things for the first time. She viewed the knowledge as 
Columbus viewed America. 

Grenville in talking to her felt asif he were being born 
again, and were half recovering through her this long-lost, 
irrecoverable faculty. But for what he received he gave her a 
full equivalent. Of the services he rendered her, one of the 
chief was this. She had been shy of accepting and using her 
own conclusions ; he showed her their value ; and partly 
owing to his assistance, partly owing to a development of 
her own self-confidence, her ideas began to marshal themselves 
into new order. She had read, for instance, a good deal of 
German criticisms on the text and history of the Bible, and 
the origin of Christian doctrines; but she had been totally 
unaware of the degree of reputation or influence enjoyed by 
the critics, or how thought in general had been afEected by 
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them. All sorts of books on morah sbe had studied io the 
same way, assenting or not assenting to the views expressed 
in them ; but whilst clinging to her own opinion, doubtful of 
what value to attach to it. Grenville was the first person 
she had ever met to whom such thoughts and subjects were 
familiar, or at any rate the first to whom she had ever been 
able to epeak about them ; and gradually through his con- 
versation she realized her intellectual bearings. 

This process of education was embroidered on. hours that 
seemed idle. They read their books to the music of the lake 
or forest ; when they closed the pages, some wild wood-flower 
would be their marker ; when their attention was tired, the 
laughter of the children would refresh them. All their 
speculations about life were but parts of intense living, 
tinged and vivified by the blood of the coloured moments. 
Sometimes they would spend an entire morning in fishing, 
and untangle their views and the children's lines alternately. 
She would pause in the middle of her philosophy to ask him 
how he liked her dress ; and she often relieved some mood of 
prolonged seriousness by surprising him at dinner or luncheon 
with one he had not seen before. 

" I felt," she would say laughing, " that it was quite 
necessary for me to show it to you ; and if it is too smart for 
a forest, why there's no one but you to see it." 

Such little exhibitions of true feminine vanity gave an 
added charm to her deeper and more spiritual qualities ; and 
her philosophy itself would constantly show its womanhood, 
when, under the influence of some inward emotion, or some 
aspect of nature, it would suddenly become silent, and then 
reappear as poetry. But all their conversation, indeed, even 
when it seemed to be driest, was permeated by the poetry of 
life in its subtlest form. Even a discussion of a book such as 
Mill's Logic, about which one day she questioned him with 
great shrewdness, had the same charm in it by which all 
their discussions were transfigured. It was a living act of 
relationship between him and her ; a conscious interchange of 
embracing and interlacing thoughts. And the forests, and 
the wood-flowers, with the sunlight laughing amongst the 
leaves, and the smell of the hog-myrtle, and the colours of the 
silent sunsets, mixed themselves with all these incidents of 
her intellectual growth, or surrounded them with a garland, 
until, as she said in her diary with regard to this period. 
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I like a page out of an iilumiuated 

Such being the character of the lovers, and of the subjects 
which occupied their attention, it is not to be supposed that, 
in spite of their happiness, the peculiarity of their situation, 
with the question of how far it was defeasible, did not force 
itself on their thoughts. It did ; but owing to a variety of 
reasons, their doubts showed themselves only to be set at rest. 
In the first place, they knew that their mutual attachment in 
itself deserved none of the opprobrious epithets which con- 
ventional respectability would apply to it. To call it shameful, 
or impure, or degraded, would, they felt, be utterly inappro- 
priate. But however elevated it might be in itself, what was 
to be taid for it if taken in connection with its circumstances? 
So far as Grenville was concerned, Mrs. Schilizzi, without 
meaning it, was constantly answering this question afresh. 
She often mentioned her husband, showing no shriDking in 
doing EO ; and her tone, not resentful, merely apathetic, 
together with many details which she let fall as to his treat- 
ment of her, showed how completely she knew herself to be 
nothing to him — how little interest in her he had, or even 
pretended to have. And whatever effect this fact had upon 
Grenville, its effect upon her was naturally yet more direct. 
At the same time their singular isolation from the world 
made many other considerations so dim as to be hardly 
imaginable ; and of the conventional judgments which that 
remote world might pass upon thera, some seemed based on 
beliefs no longer tenaMe, and others on a necessary ignorance 
of their own characters and circumstances. They read their 
situation only by its own internal tight ; and the only trans- 
gression they could see in it, was one not of depravity, but of 
daring. They felt like two lonely voyagers striking out a 
course for themselves, who indeed had lost their landmarks, 
but had for their guide a star. 

They had no shyness in discussing this conclusion, whenever 
they were visited at intervals by any misgivings as to its 
soundness ; because their passion, justifying itself by its own 
intensity, made them feel that such misgivings must be in 
themselves unsound. But they never neglected them, or 
pushed them aside contemptuously. As each suggested itself, 
they examined it and .treated it tenderly, like a child who 
cried in the dark, and had to be soothed to sleep. 
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, for instance, as if trying to alarm her 
I, she had urged that no one covUd have a right to 
make a law for himself, or to do what would injure society if 
everybody followed his example ; and he had answered 

" You forget the most important part of the matter. You 
forget that what a man does, on any given oixasion, is not 
only that part—that small part — of his act which can be 
named in a short commandment. His act includes bis entire 
inward disposition, his circumstances, and those of others 
connected with him ; and the quality of his act depends prin- 
cipally on these. Amplify your supposition thus, and see 
what then comes of it. If all the unhappy couples in the 
world were to re-sort themselves to-morrow, and were to 
follow our example in this fuller and truer sense, by doing as 
we do, and by being as we are, would the world be happier or 
unhappier, purer or more impure t " 

As for him, his doubts and answers to them were compara- 
tively simple and obvious ; and after everything else had been 
said, the thought that chiefly supported him— as was but 
natural in the case of a man — -was this — 

" If I am not injuring her, I am injuring no one. If I am 
not ruining her life, I am redeeming it." 

But on her miod her position had an effect far wider. As 
she examined herself, she seemed to be examining not her 
own fate only, but the possible fate of any woman ; not her- 
self only, but womanhood ; and she felt herself possessed of a 
sudden clairvoyance into its claims. ■ About this general 
aspect of the matter, indeed, she was diffident of speaking to 
Grenville. She was anxious to show faim how honestly she 
could defend herself ; she was too timid to appear as a philo- 
sopher on behalf of her sex generally. But she expressed in 
her diary what she could not confide even to her friend, and 
often forgot her own case in contemplating that of others. 

One evening, for instance, she wrote as follows ; and it will 
serve to show what was taking place in her mind — 

'* If marriage is a sacrament, as the Roman Church says it 
is, it is a sacrament I have violated. I have committed a sin : 
— there is no getting over that. But if this view be true, I 
have lived in sin always, ever since I was a child, for I have 
neglected sacraments which are even more important. I have 
never been to confession ; I have never been to mass. But if 
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I am jastified in decliniiig to I'egard myself fib a. life-long 
sinner— in other words, if I am justified in not being a Boman 
Catholic, but in working things out as best I may for myself, 
which indeed I have been always left to do — then I can speak 
to myself, and to others about myself, in a very different way. 
I can Bay that it is not I who in this case am wrong, but 
tlie conception of marriage and of woman's natare, tested by 
which 1 seem so. 

"For who shall tell me that this is not true? Different 
women have different needs ; and the conditions under which 
many will thrive will Ml] others. Of course it may be said 
that life's chief solace is duty, and that it is open to all of us 
to do that, But even supposing that we all of us acted on 
this theory, no one could be inhuman enough to deny that 
some personal happiness is craved for by our nature, to 
support us in oiu; painful efforts. Well — some women can be 
made happy by circumstances that are generally pleasing — by 
a wide circle of friends, and social activities and successes. 
But with others, the first need of their lives is some close 
sympathy and companionship ; without this they can enjoy, 
or indeed be fit for, nothing else ; and I don't think that these 
are the worst women, 

"I^ow if a woman of this kind, young and inexperienced, 
is married to a man who can never be her companion — 
married to him, as often happens, before she really knows 
what she is doing — to what is she condemned by that which 
conventionally is called morality 1 I don't want to speak too 
generally ; but indeed I may say this much. Sometimes such 
a woman is condemned to absolute solitude. When she walks 
up to the altar she is literally taking the veil, not as a willing 
bride, but as a nun with no vocation. From that moment 
the highest faculties of her soul are condemned to be never 
exercised, its deepest needs never to be satisfied.- A husband, 
by a marriage of this kind, becomes his wife's murderer. He 
kills her by starvation. He can give her no food himself ; 
and his one active function is to prevent any one else from 
giving her any. Is a marriage of this sort a true marriage at 
all, which shuts a woman out from everything it was meant 
to open to her 1 How many women could write that question 
in tears and blood I 

" Of all the great errors of life, an unhappy marriage is for 
a young wife the greatest. It stands alone in being the most 
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innocent, and also the most remediable. Why must it be th« 
only one for which no remedy is allowed ) 

" I am not unreasonable — no. We muat all of us suffer 
much ; but surely there is a point when unnecessary suffering 
becomes superfluous suffering. I think that's true. I would 
lay down the following rule — a rule indeed which I did my 
best to follow. Let a wife try — I do not say till seven times, 
but even to seventy times seven — to give her best to her 
husband, and gut fi'om him something tbat corresponds to it. 
Let her do that :- — but if, after all her endeavours, he not 
only refuses to give what her spirit asks of him, but to 
receive and acknowledge what it offers him, then is it not a 
mere senseless tyranny to ordain tbat things which one man 
has rejected as worth nothing she may not offer to another, 
to whom they would perhaps be everything 1 

" The more I think of it, the more terrible does marriage, 
as conventionally regarded, seem to me for some women. I 
see this at times with such a ghastly clearness tbat I wonder 
at its escaping any one. For the women I am thinking of, 
there ought to be a new marriage service written ; and the 
words of it, which need be very few, should say what it really 
means for them. So far as tdl their highest sympathies are 
concerned, and all their capacities for affection other than 
tbose which are maternal, such a marriage service might be 
comprised in Christ's curse on the fig-tree — 'Let no fruit 
henceforward grew on thee for ever ! ' And ot many such 
women it indeed might be truly said, 'How soon is the 
fig-tree which was cursed withered away ! ' " 

A day or two later she went on thus — - 

" I have been looking back at what I have written. I am 
anxious to be fair ; and I see an important objection to it ; 
but I see also an equally important answer. It may, no 
doubt, be urged that if the principle I have hinted at were 
once admitted and embodied in laws, a woman would be 
formally justified in yielding herself to any wanton caprice ; 
and family life would have no stability whatever. Yes — but 
this is only so, not because the principle is bad, but because it 
is one which taws never can embody fully ; because whilst it 
applies to some cases, it does not apply to others, which, 
though inwardly different, outwardly seem identical ; and 
because none bnt those who are themselves concerned can 
know if it applies to their own. 
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"What theni Does it come to this — that conduct is right 
or wrong not in proportion to the extent to which facts 
jostify it, but in proportion to the amount of evidence that 
eonld be adduced for such facts in a law-court f No, no, — I 
will never admit that. If the laws cannot always be fair to 
us, it is our misfortune ; but we shall not mend matters by 
being unfair to ourselves. 

" Here, however, cornea another question. I say the law 
cannot always distinguish one case from another j but I have 
been trying to think out also how we ourselves are to do so. 
How, of the women whose conduct needs defence, are we to 
distinguish the goad woman from the bad one t 1 am not a 
logician — I can't put things properly ; but I can answer the 
question to my own satisfaction by merely saying one thing, 
which I know to be true. Some of the women who, finding 
no love in marriage, have by the need of their nature been 
driven to seek it somewhere, are the women who, if married 
happily, would have been most passionately faithful to their 
husbands. As for myself, I can indeed speak with confidence. 
I have never wished to wander ; I have only wished for this — 
to find some one to whom all my nature may be true. And I 
have found him I — I have found him I " 

When, instead of writing about such matters, she spoke 
about them to Grenville, there was often something pathetic 
in her perfect openness and simplicity. 

Once she said to him, " Last night I was thinking this — 
that I should never again be able to despise any one. But 
why should II Is that the test of virtue! You don't think 
— do you, Bobby^ — -that virtue is the position which enables us 
to despise otheral " 

But her questionings of her position, whether expressed 
diBpassionately in writing, or more timidly and more appeal- 
ingly in speech, had always the same ending. Each new 
doubt gave way to a new impulse of certainty ; and love, for 
a time kept aloof by argument, returned to enjoy the triumph 
which argument had again won for it, at once supporting and 
overwhelming her more completely. Ho too shared in the 
result. He followed her even when he seemed to be her 

At last came a night, when for the last time in their 
solitude she felt or gave expression to any of these misgivings. 
They were together in the boat, which was motionless far out 
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on the lake. The sui-face of the water was so still as to be 
inviBible, It showed not itself, but only an inverted heaven. 
Suddenly she said to him after a long silence, during which 
her eyes had been fixed on the clouds and stars, " I wonder' 
— and her eyes now fixed themselves upon his — " I wonder, if 
some day I were to become very good, whether you would 
still go on caring for me. Tell me, dear — tell me— would 
you! You see I often think how I should condemn us, 
supposing we were two other people," 

" If we wei'e not ourselves," he Kaid, answering her in her 
own words almost, " we should not know the things that are 
really the most essential facts of our case, Irma," he went 
on, " listen to me a little. You talk of becoming ' good.' 
Of course I understand your meaning. Good and bad, pure 
and impure — no two people could better understand the 
difference ; but our union, whether we condemn or justify it, 
is not in itself degraded by that which you now are thinking 
of ; rather it is completed and sealed by it. What we call 
passion is an impulse which can raise men or unutterably 
degrade them. How shall we each tell ourselves which, in 
our own case, is its tendency! Not by interrogating the 
passionate impulse itself, but by asking ourselves what other 
impulse it awakens in us — wliat layer of thoughts it touches 
and sets free. What are the thoughts that I, Irma, have 
ofEered you! Have I ever breathed to you one that was 
impure or shameful 1 Have I ever breathed to you one that 
was not half-brother to a prayer ! My passion for you is 
worship, and my whole being is cleansed by it." 

" Stop, stop," she said. " No, go on ; go on. Do yon 
remember what you told me once, that for people who loved 
truly you believed the heavens were opened as truly as they 
were for Stephen ! Look up ; look up. It seems as if they 
were opened now. Come, be near me. You never must go 

" Irma, Irma, can this indeed be living ! It seems to me 
to be so much more than life. See the depth above us, aud 
the depth reflected under us, holding endless space, and all 
the endless ages, and ourselves like a ball of thistle-down 
floating between two eternities. Where that milky light is 
are new universes forming themselves — the book of their 
genesis yet remaius to be written. From some of these stars 
the arrows that to-night reach us started on their vibrating 
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way before Eve's foot was in Eden. Think of the worlds 
forming, think of the worlda ahining, and the darkened suns 
and systems mute in the night of time. To us, to us, what 
can it all say, more than the sea says to a. rainbow in one 
tossed bubble of foam 1 And yet, Irma, to me it seems that 
it says something." 

" What does it say ) " she murmured, tJmost inaudibly. 

" It asks, can it have no meaning for us, seeing that we 
are bom of it 1 And can we be out of harmony with it, seeing 
that it speaks to us now 1 " 

By and by that night, when he entered the lodge solitary, 
he heard himself utter aloud this passionate exclamation — 
" Can it be true 1 Can it be I am not dreaming 1 la the rose 
indeed in my hands that I always had thought fabulous! 
Barren garden of life, bitter frost-bitten furrows, can it be 
that you have blossomed for me into this One wonderful 
flower 1 " 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Most people who have ever amused their idleness by watch- 
ing the reflections of objects in clear water, are familiar with 
the experience of seeing real rocks or pebbles force themselves 
into view through the visionary clouds or foliage. Grenville 
and Mrs. Schilizzi had soon an experience that was simUar, 
when a packet of forwarded letters arrived one morning from 
Lichtenbourg. 

They were at breakfast at the time, in her sitting-room, the 
children with them ; and Fritz, who brought in a small packet 
for her, informed his master that for him there was another 
which had been taken to the lodge. Mrs. Schilizzi glanced 
hastily at the envelopes. She tore open two or three, and 
read the contents indifferently ; but finally she came to one 
at which her expression changed. Grenville looked at her 
with a vague misgiving, silently asking her for an explanation. 

" It is from my mother-in-law," she said. " I don't know 
what to do. I really can hardly understand ber. It seems 
that she wants me to go back at once to London." 
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"What has happened 1" he asked, "la it illness? Is it 
anything serious 1 " 

" No," she said ; " only business. I remember something 
about it ; and something has to be done, about which I have 
to be consulted, and — more important still— for which they 
require my signature." 

She showed GrenvilJe the letter, and explained what she 
understood of the case to him. In spite of the rude break 
which it would make in their present existence, he saw that 
for her own sake it was really well that she should go; and 
he pointed out to her what she bad not at first realized— that 
the whole husinesa could be settled within a week. 

" Leave the children here," he said, " and ask the Princess 
to come to them ; and before ten days are over you can easily 
be back again." 

" And you,"- she said, " what will you do 1 " 
" I will come to England also. Who knows but that my 
letters may also contain a summons t I had but six weeks of 
freedom, and four have already gone." 

She started at these last words, and suddenly seemed scared. 
"Yes," she faltered, " yea ; and what will you do then t" 

His eyes dropped. He was silent, lost in perplexed thought. 
She let the letter tall from her hands, helplessly. 

" I feel," she aaid at last, " as if we had been sailing in a 
boat of dreams, and were now, with all that belongs to us, 
being lost upon the rocks of reality," 

Her speech roused Grenville. "Nonsense," he exclaimed 
with a, vigour which approached roughness, but which brought 
her, for this very reason, a certain sense of comfort. " If you 
and I are only realities to one another, we shall find that it ia 
not our boat which is the dream, but the rocks, which you 
fear will wreck it. Come, you mustn't be downcast. Let 
me go to the lodge, and look at my own letters ; and when I 
come back you shall see me in thecharacter of a practical man." 
There was every need, he found, for at once redeeming this 
promise. It is true that none of hia letters was an absolute 
summons to return ; but there were amongst them two import- 
ant commnnications which made him see that hia instant 
return would be desirabla One was from his man of business, 
the other from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Both of 
them were serious enough in themselves ; but quite apart 
from the actual news contained in them, they brought him 
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fai!d to face with a number of practical problems which be bad 
known would, one day ask for a new solution, but wbieh bad 
till this moment seemed more or less vague and distant. All 
of a sudden tboy became close and tangible, and pressed on 
him as they did so their importunate and painful details. 

Returning to Mi's. Scbilizzi he discussed their immediate 
movements. A messenger was despatched to Lichtenbourg, 
who would go from thence to the Princess, taking a letter to 
her, and returning that night with an answer ; and so soon 
as arrangements could be made for the proper care of the 
children, Mrs. Schilizzi would start, by way of Vienna, for 
England. At tirst it was assumed tl^t Orenville would travel 
with herj but suddenly, witb a doubtful Bmile, she said to 

"Do you think you ought to? Perhaps I am foolishly 
nervous. I know the world so little, and I never before had 
occasion to be nervous at all. You must say what is best for 
me. I trust everything to you." 

" Irma," he answered earnestly, " I need hardly tell you, 
for you already are sura enough of it, that except for external 
circumstances, I would nevor quit your side. But in this case 
perhaps it may be best that we go separately — for part of the 
way at least. Let me think it over by myself, aa I put my 
own things in order. My own things t " he repeated as he 
prepared to go back to the lodge. " How wretched to think 
that my things are for a moment separable from yours 1 " 

As soon as he was alone he set himself to consider the* 
situation. With regard to the journey, he judged it best on 
the whole that he should precede her to Vienna, where he 
would meet her and her maid, and go from there in the Orient 
Express to Paris with them. In this way he would avoid 
meeting the Princess, who, since be had reached Vicenza, 
had heard nothing of his movements, and who, if she arrived 
promptly, as she might very possibly do, would be startled at 
finding him where he was, in close attendance on her niece. 

"How much happier" — the thought came like a cloud — 
"how much happier life would be, were there nothing in it 
that required concealing I Any one, up till now, would have 
been welcome to find mo anywhere. And yet," Jhe continued, 
" we all of us have our burdens. Let jne make tho best of 
this one by the way in which I accept its pain." 

Then with a sigh be let these reflections pass, not to leave 
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him- — he knew that weU — but to take up their lodgings as 
guests in some dim chamber of his mind ; and others succeeded 
them, iu certain respects more formidable, but yet of a kind 
which he faced with a better heart. The latter, but not the 
former, he recorded carefully in his diary. 

" At last," he wrote, " the test, which I have so often 
invoked, is goiag to be applied to me ; and I shall be taught 
by experience whether all this is inspiration or madness, and 
what sort of stufE I myself am made ot. I have often 
reflected — ^not with reference to myself, but merely as a 
genei-al truth — that a man of imaginative temperament buys 
his moral furniture cheap. He may decorate his mind, as if 
' it were a spiritual palace, with visions of the loftiest feelings, 
the tenderest sympathies, the purest principles and acts of 
complete self-aacrifice ; and connecting himself with these by 
a certain imaginative process, just as he might connect himself 
with a character in a poem or novel, he may seem to himself 
to be a fine and sublime person, when he is in reality selfish, 
and mean, and heartless. 

"And now this comes as a question which I— I, Robert 
GrenvUle — must answer. Am I myself a person of this kind ? 
Most worthy Judge Eternal — -I cannot think except by sup- 
posing myself before some such judge — if this be so, to what 
a depth I must have sunk I For nothing can justify me in my 
present condition and situation but the fact that I am what I 
think I am — that I moan my feelings, and shall be true to 
them not in imagination, but in reality. Do I mean thorn 1 
Now comes the time for testing whether I do. And I wel- 
come the test. I am impatient to be applying it, like a man 
who hits himself to make sure that he is awake. It's no good 
my hitting myself, or I might do so at this moment ; but I 
shouldn't be a truer lover because I gave myself a black eye. 
How can I laugh T I am not laughing really. Let me just 
state it over again — -my whole case as it stands. 

" Suddenly, during the last three weeks, that strange 
catastrophe has befallen me, which when happening in the 
sphere of religion is commonly called conversion. A something 
which I had always considered as something of secondary 
value has bewildered me by showing itself as the one treasure 
in life ; and for the sake of securing this — so I have told my 
soul — I have already sacrificed much, and am prepared to 
sacrifice everything. But what I have sacrificed thus far has 
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been merely certain scruples, which I haye indeed respected 
throughout my life till now, and which I have certainly 
violated not without a pang ; but so long as one's sacrifices 
are merely at the expense of one's scruples, they can hardly 
be accepted as much evidence of one's sincerity. I have felt 
this all the time. Again and again I have said to her, 'What 
I long to do is to suffer for you.' And my meaning I am 
Eure has been — though I did not at first perhaps understand 
it fully — that I longed to convince myself of my own absolute 
sincerity— to convince myself that I was offering her my truth, 
and not my falsehood. 

" Well, sooner than I expected, and more completely than I 
expected, like a thief in the night, the real trial has come. I 
see now that if I am genuinely devoted to her, if in any 
serious and self-denying way I mean to make my life the 
companion and support of hers, I shall have to sacrifice many 
things besides scruples. I told her that owing to her I should 
have to sell my property ; and I knew when I said so that 
this was true. But I thought little— indeed I had hardly 
time to think— of all that my words meant. I realize what 
they mean now. I have received a letter informing me that 
an offer for the whole propert:y has just been made, of a kind 
unespectedly liberal. My lawyer tells me that if I am to sell 
at all, now is my lucky moment ; and indeed I can well 
believe him. Such an offer would probably never be made 
again. I might have to sell on terms that would leave me a 
beggar. These will, at all events, make me sure of a competence. 
I must decide within three weeks. 

" Within three weeks ! — so soon to part with everything ! 
I feel like a prisoner who hears that to-morrow is the day of 
his execution. How near it is all coming I And a fortnight 
ago the entire prospect was different. Then, instead of selling 
my home, I saw before me the redemption of it. I saw life 
and honour returning to the old disconsolate rooms. And 
now it must alt go ; it must pass away like a shadow — pictures, 
furniture, everything, with some few exceptions. And why 1 
For the sake of what 1 Is it not for the sake of a shadow ? — 
a shadow, a dream, a fancy, of which the very memory will 
soon be unintelligible 1 If that were the case, I am certain at 
least of one thing ; I should look on myself as a creature 
beneath even my own contempt. But it is no dream, no 
shadow, the thing for which I shall make this sacrifice. I 
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knew it was not. I knew that the fcBlinga within me — the 
longing, the joy, the worship, the self-devotion — I knew that 
all these were do mere idle sentiment, but that for better or 
worse they were part of my genuine self. And now I am 
about to prove that my self-knowledge was true. Can my 
love be unreal, if I am deliberately, for her sake, giving so 
much upl Or can it possibly be selfish if the things I am 
giving up are the very things by which self would most be 
flattered! Irma, I am leaving all for you. T am not pitying 
myself when I say this. On the contrary, I only want to 
convince myself that I am not quite unworthy of your love 

" I talk about leaving all. I apeak correctly; for I don't 
moan my property only. That's something ; but I shall have 
to leave more than that. At all events, I think I shall ; and 
at all events I am prepared to leave it. It is my own career 
that I am referring to. That would take me to Constantinople, 
and part me from her for an indefinite period, Irma, for 
those who are united as you and I are, there must be no separ- 
ation such as this. For us, who can be bound together by 
no outer ties, the inner ties must, for that reason, be all the 
stronger and closer ; and if any of the links wound me, I shall 
offer the pain to you, as a sort of secret oblation. Irma, 
what would preachers and respectable people say, it we told 
them that love like ours was really the asceticism of love, and 
demaitded far more self-denial and self-restraint than any 
apparent marriage J And yet this would be quite true. 
Listen ! Let me keep as near you as I may, we shall be 
separated often enougli. How often I cannot tell. The diffi- 
culties of our future till this morning were mere abstractions 
to me ; and for the first time now they are becoming hard and 
real. They may prove eventually to be more or fewer than I 
anticipate ; but be they what they may, I promise you this 
faithfully — there shall never be a day or an hour which I 
could possibly give to you, and which I will fail to give you au 
account of what it may cost myself. 

" The kind old man who has acted so liberally to me about 
my marriage, the minister who has taken so friendly an 
interest in my advancement — -to both of these I shall have to 
explain myself somehow ; how I hardly know. I shall have, 
without the delay of a needless day, to make the authorities 
aware that they must not reckon on my si 
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difBcult. There will be difficulties everywhere. And yet, 
what am It I am so mad or so inspired— I Itave so completely 
lost my reason, or so completely found my soul — that all 
these difficulties, even whilst they fret and perplex me, and put 
an end to these weeks stolen from heaven, are at the same 
time filling me with exultation, and in every pang they inflict 
are saying to me, ' You are true to her.' " 

He wrote this that morning, before rejoining her at luncheon ; 
and he felt, having done so, more at peace with himself. Of 
the thoughts he had recorded he said little to her ; but she 
felt in his manner a certain quality which soothed her. He 
told her the conclosioo he had come to with regard to their 
journey; and though she winced at the idea of leaving him 
even for a day, she agreed that his plan naa wise. In the 
course of the afternoon she said to him, " If I liked you less I 
should be more unhappy at parting from you ; but the more I 
know you, the more of you enters into my soul, and will still 
remain with me, even when you are absent. Listen to me. 
I trust yon. These are three short words ; but all that is best 
and strongest in a woman's passion is implied in them." 

Late that night the messenger who had been sent to the 
Princess returned with a letter from her, full of all sorts of 
kindness. She said however that to come to the hotel in the 
forest was an adventure beyond her strength, and she begged 
that, in their mother's absence, the two children might be sent 
back to the castle. "In fact," she added, "unless you telegraph 
to the contrary, I will meet you at Lichtenbourg to-morrow, 
in the middle of the day, and receive them straight from your 
band, as you are on your way to Vienna." 

" In that case," said Grenville, " I wUI be gone by cock-crow. 
I shall have the start of you by a few hours only. You will 
reach Vienna at midnight. I will call on you, at your 
apartments, next morning ; and that same afternoon we will 
start together for Paris." 

They dined that evening at the lodge, without the children. 
" In thirty-six hours," she said, " I shall again be with you ; 
but still, since we have been known and belonged to one another, 
this is onr first good-bye. Will you think me doubtful and ■ 
fretful if I ask you one thing? Are you sure you will be mine 
always — mine always and in every way, as you are now?" 
There was a gentle solemnity both in her voice and look which 
produced the sensation in him of being bound afresh to ber — 
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bound by a aew link which vae indeed unnecessary, but the 
added pressure of wbich he felt and received with gratitude. 
As he walked back with her to her door, she clung to bis arm 
like a child being taken to school, and about to be parted fi"oin 
its parent. The starlight showed on her cheeks something 
that gleamed like dew ; and as she hid theni and dried 
them on his sleeve, she murmured, " I want never to leave 

Grenville had to start by four o'clock in the rooming. 
The sinking moon still shone as he dressed himself ; but none of 
the lights of day were yet astir amongst the eastern clouds. 
The lamps of the carri^e he was to travel in were staring 
with their nocturnal eyes ; and he drove off behind the four 
Jangling horses, feeling as if ail the world were from hencefor- 
ward to be night. Knowing that the sight would pain him, he 
turned to watch the hotel, as a man whose tooth is aching 
cannot resist touching it ; and a desolating sense filled him, 
that though she would be soon restored to bim, the conditions 
of their perfect union were done with, were lost for ever. The 
mysterious forests at first saturated with the darkness, and 
then, as the wan dawn touched them, yielding it up like an 
exhtdation, vould at any other time have charmed and aroused 
hifi fancy. But now every mile of the road meant to him one 
thing only — a return from Eden, into the forgotten troubles of 
life. Lichtenbourg, with its hotels and gardens, as he reached 
it in the a^hy twilight, chilled him with vivid memories of his 
first days of acquaintance with it. Those days, as he looked 
back to them now, were coloured with the light of what 
succeeded them. They were vivid with hope and promise ; but 
they were past, and their promise seemed vain. Horses were 
changed at the Hotel Imperial, where he had stayed. The 
front doore were closed ; but his mind through the shuttered 
glass saw the gleam of a certain brown hat and dress, which 
had appeared to him on the sunny morning of a day that 
fluttered with cherry-blossoms. " Irma ! Irma ! " he constantly 
muttered to himsdf as he waited ; and then presently the 
horses were put to, and whatever he muttered further, the bells 
and the wheels drowned it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



When he reached the railway-station he experienced anothei- 
shock. His hfe of late had heen so removed from the world, 
and had given time euch a new and expanded value, that 
though hardly three weeks ago he had arrived at this very 
place, a train seemed as strange to him as if he had not seen 
one for years ; and the musty smell breathing from the red 
plush cushions of his compartment, where the confined air 
was at once close and chilly, seemed to him like the soul of 
our common unprofitable life. This journey to Yienna he 
compared dreamUy with his last, when his mind was perplexed 
with thoughts about Lady Evelyn, stimulated with thoughts 
of his own hrilliant prospects, and troubled — little as he at 
the time knew it^~by her, under whose influence all theee 
prospects were to evaporate. "I can hardly believe," he 
reflected, "all that has happened to me in a fortnight. All 
those interests I had meant to live for, and even the very 
world that holds them, I have already resolved to sacrifice, 
and am now on my way to do so. I can hardly imagine the 
value I once set on them. On the other hand, the thing 
which I value now, and for the sake of which I am renouncing 
everything else, is a pearl hid in a field which I flattered 
myself I should never enter." 

When he reached Vienna about three in the afternoon, the 
change which had taken place in himself came home to him 
yet more vividly. The last tii^Le he had been there, and 
especially the time before, the very air of the streets bad been 
provocative, whispering in his ear ambition.' He had felt 
himself becoming one of the most important figures of Europe, 
and about to be honoured and welcomed as a part of its most 
stately life ; whilst the pride of blood which underlay his 
desire of achievement had been stimulated there as it could 
have been nowhere else. But now all was different. The 
very reasons which formerly had made the Austrian capital, 
with all its glitter of to-day and all its traditions of yesterday, 
seem to him familiar and sympathetic, made it now seem 
hleak and alien. He felt as if no longer he had either part 
or lot in it. Under other circumstances, without losing an 
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hour, he would have gone to the British Embassy to see the 
Ambassador and his wife ; but now, though be thought of 
tbem still as two of his best friends, he shrank from the 
atmosphere which breathed thi-ough their bright drawing- 
rooms. It was once his natural element ; he would now 
move like a ghost in it. 

Par more answering to his mood was what he actually did. 
He went to the offices of the International Sleeping-Car 
Company and took the necessary places for Paris in next 
day's Orient Express. In doing this he was conscious of 
doing something, not for himself only, but also for the woman 
he was devoted to ; and the simple act seemed to be bringing 
him close to her. He even rejoiced in himself paying for an 
extra ticket in order that she and her maid might be secure 
or a compartment to themselves. That buginesB concluded, 
he rambled tlirongh the town like a tourist, and presently 
bethought himself of going to the Utng or Boulevard, in 
which her apartment was situated, and taking a look at her 
windows. This he found, however, was hardly an attainable 
solace, as there was nothing to tell him which her windows 
were. They were somewhere or other in a huge block of 
building, whose frontage was rough with carving and gay 
with extended awnings, the upper part being devoted to flats 
or offices, the lower to glittering shops. Mis. Schilizzi's flut 
was apparently over tlie shop of a jeweller, and some of the 
objects in which ncre at once so tasteful and splendid that 
Grenville for a minute or two stood in the street studying 
them. Whilst thus engaged he was startled by the sound of 
his own name, pronounced with a charming though very 
foreign infl.ection; and looking round ho discovered the 

Countess C , who had just emerged from the jeweller's 

swing-doors. 

She was full of questions which she gave him no time to 
an.'iwer, and then of invitations, answera to which she 
demanded ; but, finding that Grenville was only a biid of 
passage, and that he could neither come to her castle in the 
country nor join her in her bos at the opera, she insisted on 
taking him off that moment for a drive in the Prater. 
Unwilling to yield, he had yet no excuse for refusing. A 
huge engine of torture in the shape of a heavy barouche, with 
two gawky footmen in salmon-coloured stockings, attending 
it, was there touching the curbi^tone ; and this was presently 
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beariog Lim away with the Oountess, hardly more williog 
than Proserpine when she went from the fields of Enna. 

Till they reached the Prater ermui was his chief suffering, 
but here ennui was lost in a kind of painful interest. As 
they drove through the crowd of carriages, or paused now 
and then under the trees, the Countess kept pointing out to 
him this and that personage, one great as a magnate, one 
fascinating as a beauty, whom he ought to know, and whom 
he would know, would he only stay in Vienna. Some of 
these desirable anjuaintances stopped for a moment and spoke 
to her ; and Oreoville noticed in men and women both the 
same charm of manner which had at once attracted him in 
the Countess. Suddenly a carriage came by, the harness 
glancing with silver and the servants breasting the air with 
gold lace and crimson waistcoats. It containeii two ladies and 
a dark-bearded, h.indsome man, 

" Look," said the Countess, " there is the King of Moldavia," 

Grenville turned, but it was not the king he looked at. 
"What held his attention was two faces under parasols. Of 
one he only saw that it was middle-aged, refined, and cynical 
The other be recognized by its wonderful velvety eyes — a 
face now set off by a dress almost insolent in its daintiness. 
Every one as it passed gave it the homage of a stare. It was 
the face of Miss Juanita Markham. 

"The woman with her," said the Countess, "is the well- 
known Baroness X . I suppose you have heard her story. 

your pretty compatriot is hardly to be congratulated on her 
fi-iend ; and as for the king, they say he is tiring of her 
already." 

All this spectacle, varying, bewildering, brilliant, with a 
key to it here and there given by the Countess's comments, 
had for Grenville, no doubt, a degree of interest ; but it 
pained and chilled him in two distinct ways. It made him 
feel how Mrs, Schilizzi was taking him away from it ; and 
also how it, at the moment, was taking him away from 
Mi-a. Schilizzi. His imagination, he felt, was being invaded 
by a vulgar crowd out of the street, which divided him from 
her to whom all its domain was consecrated. " Irma ! Irma 1 " 
he again repeated to himself passionately, but under bis breath, 
and with a due mundane self-repression, so that the Countess, 
who once actually caught a murmur, concluded that he was 
merely blowing away a speck of dust from his waistcoat. 
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At laat bis trial was over. The Countesfi dropped him &t 
his hotel. The moment the porter saw him he put into his 
hand a letter. Grenville received it eagerly, fancying it might 
be from Mrs. Scbilizzi. It was not. It was from the Ambassa- 
dress, who had somehow heard of his arrival. She begged 
him to come that night to dinner ; there would be no party. 
Ho despatched aji acceptance, resigned ratber than pleased ; 
and, indeed, when the time came he was little less than miser- 
able. His host and hostess talked to him so much of bis 
prospects ; and he could not explain that they were now his 
prospects no longer. He was conscious of their wishes for his 
success, but their very -wishes irritated him. He felt as jealous 
of any influence that would draw him from Mrs- Schilizzi as 
be could feel of any that would draw her from him. A strange 
sensation was dawning on him that bis affection for her was, 
except for herself, malung him alone in life — a pariah amongst 
those who had hitherto formed the world for him. He was 
not afraid of the situation. It only made him feel how entirely 
he depended upon her. Wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
he returned to his hotel early, and was just preparing to close 
bis eyes, and so to abridge the hours which stitl separated him 
from her, when the thought suddenly struck him that it might 
be a help and a pleasure to her i( he went to the station and 
met her on her arrival. To rouse himself now was really a 
matter of effort ; his eyelids were so heavy be could hardly 
keep them apart. But rouse himself he did, and redressed 
himself ; and driving to the station, be awaited her. As the 
train came drifting in, be half feared that something would 
have detained her, and his heart gratuitously embittered itself 
with a pang of anticipated disappointment. Amongst tbe dim 
figures that emerged he soon detected hers, and l^tened to 
her glowing with sudden happiness. With a start of surprise 
and pleasure, she gave him her hand and looked at him, but 
the moment after the pleasure gave place to nervousness, and 
her voice hardening and acquiring a note of petula,nce, "You 
shouldn't have come," she said. "Please go away and 
leave me." 

"Can I do," he said, "nothing for youJ May not I get 
you a carriage t " 

"No, no," she said, almost turning her back on him. "Good- 
night ; you can call at twelve to-morrow," The nest moment 
he saw her hasten towards a man — a tall, corpulent man. 
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whoee hands glistened with ringB, aad who, with the aid of 
his nose, auggeated finance and Israel. With her hand on 
the aleeve of this gentleman's furred overcoat, she quickly 
disappeared in the direction of the cabs and omnibuses. 

Grenville returned to the bed in which he had been about 
to rest himself, full of a bewildered bitterness which made rest 
impossible. He could not banish her strange reception of him 
from his memory. Her voice through the watches of the night 
kept ringing and echoing in his ears ; and hour by hour its 
tone became harder and more bitter, till her image at last 
appeared to him, as he lay there half dreaming, like that of a 
woman who had suddenly grown to hate him, and having 
ruined his life was going now to spurn it away from her. 
The misery of this experience was increased by its entire 
unexpectedness. It staggered him. The elements of his life 
appeared to him in some new combination like a kaleidoscope 
shaken by the Furies. 

His condition next morning was somewhat calmer ; but a 
sense of estrangement from her remained with him even then, 
and anxiety branded his forehead with its keen physical pain. 
But through all this he was famishing for her presence ; and 
it wanted still a good ten minutes to twelve when he was 
standing at the door of the building in which her apartment 
was, and rousing the concierge with a peat of the dectric bell. 

"The first floor," said the man. "The first door on the 

And Grenville, with trembling hand, was presently again 
ringing, A. white'Capped woman with an inquiring look 
admitted him, and, passing through a lobby in which the 
carpets were up, he found himself in a large drawing-room 
overlooking the street. There were no traces of life in it, 
except that on one of the tables was a pair of gloves and a 
parasol, both of which he recognized. He looked about him, 
full of curious interest. The floor was covered with thick red 
velvet carpet. There were red velvet chairs and sofas, whose 
woodwork was sumptuously carved, but which suggested the 
fittings of an hotel rather than of a private dwelling. The 
walls were papered with staring brown and gold, relieved only 
by two large mirrors and a life-sized photograph of the 
Emperor, liberally coloured in oil. Here and there were some 
fine vases and candelabra, but they seemed arranged for sale 
rather than ornament ; and the only other objects that decor- 
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ated the shelves and tables were Bome ormolu trays for cigar- 
asb, Gome JDlaid cabinets for cigars, and several sets of bottleR 
and glasses for Uqueurs, coloured and gilt as gaudily as artists 
in glass could make tbera. One thing more he discovered, and 
one thing only. It was a photograph lying under one of the 
ormolu ash-trays, faded and ragged, and representing a half- 
clothed Viennese actress. 

Anything more depressing, anything more hopelessly 
bourgeois, it would hardly have been possible to imagine. And 
this was the home, or at least one of the homes, of the woman ' 
to whom he was devoting everything ! He thought of the 
drawing-rooms at the Embassy, and compared them with it. 
They seemed to belong to two wholly different universes — 
designed for the lives of people who had not a thought in 
common, A surprise which he could not analyze at first 
occupied his mind, and made him forget how the time was 
passing ; but at last it gave place to wonder as to when Mrs, 
Schilizzi would present herself ; and wonder by and by gave 
place to impatience and resentment. 

Of all the troubles of life, the suspense of protracted waiting, 
with every nerve of doubt, of hope, and of expectant bearing 
stretched upon the Tack, is, in proportion to its real import- 
ance, the hardest for some temperaments to hear. Orenville 
now discovered his own temperament to be one of these ; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that he soon was enduring tortuies. 
Hitherto, though like most men he knew what pain was, he 
had rarely, if ever, known himself robbed by it of his self- 
control. Now he found himself at its mercy. Angry, savage 
thoughts came leaping into his consciousness — creatures till 
now hidden in the unexplored jungles of his mind, longing to 
lacerate the woman whose conduct seemed so heartless, and 
lacerating him meanwhile in their blind fantastic fury. As 
ho stood amongst them he felt like a man amongst a pack of 
wolves, trying to beat them down, to kill tbem, or to cow them 
into silence, and yet strong with a temptation to let them have 
their way, on the woman and on himself also. Once, one 
memorable day, he had indeed quarrelled with her before, and 
thought bitter things of her ; but that passed quickly — that 
he had quite forgotten. And then, only last night, he had 
experienced pain on her account, of a new kind. But that 
was pain merely ; this was humiliation mixed with pain. He 
hardly recognized himself. 
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At last — -and it seemed be had been kept on the rack for 
hours — he heard, or thonght be heard, something like a distant 
rustle. All his senses of a sudden turned into hearing. He 
held bis breath ; the noises in the street became audible — 
carriages, people talking. Then be started ; the door burst 
open ; and there before him, her eyes eager with welcome, tfae 
the woman for whom he waited. ' 

She looked at him ; she came up to him. She was wholly, 
entirely diSerent from the distorted image which hie mind had 
. been just fashioning ; but the stress of his late mood was still 
affecting his muscles, and his voice and look as he greeted her 
were, against his will, unnatural. Ker greeting to him had 
been what it used to be in the forest, at once gentle and 
passionate ; and it was not for a minute or two that she took 
note of his change. At last she said, scanning him — 

" What's the matter with you ) Are you angry ) Have I 
kept you waitingi Am I latel" 

" Oh, no," he said, smiling in spite of himself, " only three- 
quarters of an hour." His words dragged bitterly, and he 
hesitated. " It wasn't that," he went on ; " only after your 
anger last night, I felt rather doubtful if you ever would 
come at alt. I thought, you see, that at the station I might 
have been some help to you. In fact I got out of bed in the 
middle of the night to come. You must forgive me for doing 
unintentionally what roused in you so much resentment." 

For the first time the idea seemed to dawn on her that she 
had done or said anything which could possibly wound his 
feelings. A Hush came into her cheeks, and a sudden moisture 
into her eyes, and putting her hands on his shoulders, she 
whispered, " Dear, forgive me. Come, sit down. "We are all 
alone— forgive me. But, dear, you were indeed imprudent. 
If he had seen you meeting me at night — well, you know the 
impression it would have given. Was I unkind or rude to 
yout I felt so afraid and nervous, I hardly know what I 
said ; and I trusted you so completely, I felt you would 
uuder stand." 

The trouble was over, and peace bad again returned to him. 

" In twenty minutes," she said, " I have told them to bring 
luncheon. Oti, do look round, and tell me what you think of 
tills place. Will you dislike me when you see the kind of 
home I belong to i Isn't it all dreadful, Bobby 1" she went 
ou presently. " Doesn't it tell you a little about what my life 
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ie 1 Paul thinks it quite splendid. At first I tried to alter 
it ; but it made him perfectly furiooa. He swore at me- 
Shall I show you something? Paul did more than swear." 
She began whilst she spoke to pull up one of her sleeves. 
" Look at my arm," she said, " a little above my wrist. Do 
you see the scar on iti Wait, and I will explaia its history 
to you." 

She went to a drawer in a cabinet, and brought out an 
ivory paper-knife. "Paul," she said, "struck me with tbat 
because I told him this room was vulgar, and wanted to put 
away these terrible sets of liqueur things. And then — I see 
you've been looking at that photograph," 

"Who is it!" said Grenville. 

She blushed a little, and gave a little faint laugh, "Tbat," 
she said, " is one of my many rivals. Wien Paul is in Vienna 
without me, that lady reigns here. 1 believe she chose the 
farniture. Paul supposes I know nothing about her ; and 
this he must have left by accident. He has the oddest notions 
of respectability so far as I am concerned ; and he thinks I 
ought to be ignorant that bad women exist. Ah I " she es- 
claimed, sighing, and suddenly changing the subject, not as if 
it pained but merely repelled and wearied her, " how often 
when I looked round this prison have I thought of my own 
home— the shelves crowded with old well-worn bopfes, the 
faded chinta, and the threadbare carpets — and our boxes of 
wooden, bricks I T used always," she said, laughing suddenly, 
" to be building castles on the floor with bricks. Since then, 
Bobby, I have been driven to build them only in the air. 
Hark — hark ! Gretchen is coming with the luncheon. As 
soon as we have lunched, you must go ; and you must meet 
me punctually at the train." 

When he rose to leave her, she said, hanging her head, 
" There is something 1 should like you to see— something I 
found here in my room. And yet — I don't know — shall I 
show it to you 1 It's Paul's photograph. You've seen hia 
friend. Perhaps you had better see him. I will show it you 
in the train," 

He was at the station before her, watching the passengers 
for the express, as they slowly assembled, and hoping ihey 
would all be strangers. He deputed Fritz to wait for Mrs. 
Schilizzi, to help her maid with the 'luggage, and to see them 
settled in their places. Until the train had started, he had 
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hardly done more than speak to her^ but as soon as they 
were off, and found themselvea surrounded by strangers only, 
they secured a couple of comfortable chairs in the saloon, and 
engaged a table for dinner in the restaurant car adjoining. 
It was five when they started in the mellow and golden after- 
noon ; and the air from the gardens in the suburbs came with 
a gust of summer. In half an hour they were nearing 
meadows and wooded hills, vivid with exuberant green ; and 
the shining curves of the Danube began to show and hide 
themselves, here reflecting a sail, here a town or a. villa, and 
here the domes and fa9ade of some palatial monastery. During 
their dinner they had drifted, not perceiving it, into the night ; 
and the windows, instead of revealing the moving landscape, 
did but repeat the light of the lamps in the gilded roof. Mrs. 
Schili7,Ki retired with her maid to her own compartment, and 
Grenville shared his with a pasha and two Roumanians. The 
following morning, again in the warmth and sunlight, their 
eyes began to be greeted by lodges and blossoming gardens, 
and houses with mansard roofs. Then came buildings stretch- 
ing in long white masses, and tall brick chimneys pricking 
the clear blue air. The train rattled over points, and they 
were soon stationary in Paris. 

As for tbe photograph, she had quite forgotten to show it 
to him. To both of them the journey had been one long idyll ; 
and they had almost banished from their minds the doubtful 
sequel it was leading to. But an hour or two later the aspect 
of things had changed. After a hasty meal, they found 
themselves at the Gare du Nord, getting what seats they 
could in the crowded train for Calais. English newspapers 
were being sold. A variety of vulgar English were pushing 
and swaggering a^ only our vulgar can- A man with a 
cockney twang had a seat next Mrs. Schilizzi, and was solacing 
himself with sucking cherries, and throwing the stones past 
her out of the window ; and when presently he began quoting 
to a friend opposite him the refrain of some song popular at 
the London music-halls, she and Grenville felt that for a 
second time they had dropped down out of cloudland, and 
would have to face and straggle with the squalid dil£culties 
of reality. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Mes. Schilizzi was to be met at Charing Cross by her 
mother-in-law — a lady whose instincts always distrusted beauty, 
and who, strong in the virtue that comes of having never 
possessed it, felt herself hound, wlieoever circumstances 
admitted, to act towards her daughter-in-law the part of a 
guardian angel. Her zeal, indeed, was much in excess of that 
which a well-worn simile ascribes to the angels of tradition ; 
and instead of contenting herself with keeping her charge 
under her wing, she endeavoured to hold her fast in the grip 
of her guardian clutches. Orenville gathered this and more 
from what Mrs. Schilizzi told him. He accordingly parted 
from her at Dover, taking the train to Victoria, and engaging 
not to call on her till she wrote to him to give him instructions. 

Ho saw her as he turned away, looking after him through 
the crowd, which at last hid her ; and a pufE of briny wind 
swept between them laden with the smoke and odour of the 
packet. Having reached Loudon at six, and having slept or 
tried to sleep for an hour or two, he found himself by twelve 
washed and brushed and dressed, and, so far as externals 
went, ready to face the world. But the world that was now 
around him seemed blanker than the sands of Sahara. 

Everything bewildered him. At first he could hardly 
realize what time of the year it was, or in which of its social 
stages he might expect London to be. Was the season in full 
swing, or had he, by chance, lit upon the Whitsuntide holidays 1 
Or was it possibly Easter ? These questions presented them- 
selves not because he wished for society, but for a reason 
precisely opposite. He dreaded the very sight or sound of it. 
Could he have so arranged it, he would willingly have seen no 
one till the hour came when he should again see Mrs. Schiliz'zi. 
That, however, at the earliest would not be till to-morrow ; 
and meanwhile matters admitting of no delay^matters fraught 
not with pain only, but with embarrassment, and also with 
the fate of his whole future life, were calling on him for 
instant action, and granting him no reprieve. His eyes, as he 
thought this over, wandered wearily round his sitting-room. 
Everything had an air of being blighted — even the light that 
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turned the windows into two staring oblongs. He looked on 
the wall above his sideboavd — an unnatural blank. His 
favourite painting had gone from it. He looked at a di'awing 
of Lis home. His home was about to go. In his looking-glass 
were still sticking a few dusty cards of invitation. One of 

them bore the name of the then celebrated Lady , the 

wife of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. GrenviJIe remem- 
bered the party it referred to^his last before leaving England 
—a, small and brilliant concert, not a political mob. He 
remembered bis hostess, when he left, coming with him to the 
door of the room, detaining him there in conversation, and 
going out with him into the corridor ; and he thought of how 
presently he would be returning to the same house, not to 
fulfil but to destroy the hopes that were then formed of him. 

Here were two people— his lawyer and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer— whom he ought to see at once, and for seeing 
whom he ought then and there to prepare. And also — more 
formidable still — he would have to communicate with Lord 
Solway. But he felt unequal to any one of these tasks, or 
even to the preparation for them. His mind shi'ank from 
them with an aversion at once weary and irritable, and 
wandered away to an unknown suburban villa, tni a longing 
to reach it — a. longing which he knew to be futile — threatened 
to unfit him for any ppeeies of esertion. A man's strength of 
character, however, is shown not in having no weakness, but 
in conquering it; just as the highest bravery is the conquest, 
ralber than the absence, of foar. And Grenvilie presently, 
contemptuous of hia subdued condition, pulled together his 
faculties by a strong effort of will, and forced them to their 
distasteful duties. 

First ot all he began to write to the Chancellor, hardly 
knowing, when he took the pen in his band, what he was 
;;oing to say, or what position he should assume. But thoughts, 
however scattered, are things which, in many cases, need only 
a severe enough summons to gather them together in an 
instant. Men often wait idly for their thoughts to inspire 
their will ; whereas what they really need is, that their will 
should compel their thoughts. Grenvilie found out this ; and 
presently, to bis own surprise, a letter was written which 
exactly suited the situation. With every phrase of i-egret 
which could flatter the person he was addressing, ho stated 
that private matters, which did uut admit of explanation. 
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would prevent hia going, at the time arrangeJ, to Constan- 
tinople J and indeed had rendered hia whole plana so uneertain, 
that he feared be most abandon all claim to the privilege of 
serving the Oovemment. There was, he add^, another 
competent candidate for tbe post be was thus renouncing ; 
and he concluded his letter by saying that his worat regrets 
were tempered by the knowledge that his loss could be so well 
supplied. 

This letter he at once despatched by messenger ; and be 
then drove off to his lawyer's. As his cab carried him towards 
the dim regions of Bloomsbury, be kept saying to himself, 
" What have I done? Do I realize itt" TTjh bead and his 
eyelids ached, and his eyes were becoming dizzy. But the 
task he had just accomplished, whatever might be its results, 
be found htid been easy compared to tbe one now before 
bim. The loss of his career was something vague ; and for 
the present, at all events, he could contemplate it with dull 
apathy ; but he was keenly alive to tbe meaning of this second 
act of sacrifice. He knew how heavy bis hand would feel the 
pen which would cut him off for ever from tbe old home of his 
fathers, and leave bim — so he felt— a naked waif in the 
world. When he entered the dirty passage leading to his 
lawyer's offices, hia sense of all this grew deeper ; and a back 
parlour io which be was asked to wait, furnished with some 
japanned deed-boxes and a couple of old dining-room chairs, 
seemed to him a condemned cell. He thought of bis bauntod 
forest, the lodge, the lake, tbe starlight ; and then of these 
surroundings ; and he asked himself if these two sets of things 
could be both realities ; or, if not, which of them was the 
dream. The result was that, though his purpose never 
wavered, he humoured bis weakness by postponing tbe fatal 
act. He contented himself with examining the details of the 
offer made, ascertaining afresh the present state of the 
property, and saying that bis decision should be given in a 
few days. " And yet," he asked himself, when he was once 
more in the street, " why do I hesitate? I thought just now 
I was going to sell my bume. I forgot myself. A man 
situated as I am has no home. I must now write to Lord 
Solway, and explain to him that I shall never have one." 

This last was the hardest task of any, not because of the 
act of renunciation involved in it, but because of the difficulty 
of assigning for it the smallest reason. Sheets of noti' paper 
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&nd some pens were ebill lying on his table ; and he was 
affected by them as a sea-sick man is by the chance sight of 
food. But again by force of will he compelled his thoughts to 
his service, and cut a way through obstacles which a moment 
since seemed insuperable. 

He apologized for not having written earlier, to describe the 
upshot of his meeting with Lady Evelyn at Ticenza. He 
then esplained that, far from having been able to propose to 
her, he had come to feel doubtful as to whether she even 
valued hia company, and that before he could assure himself 
as to how matters really stood, her aunt's illness had for the 
time stopped everything. Here he suddenly paused, wondering 
how he should proceed. His letter thus far had the merit of 
being perfectly true ; but as to his political career, bow could 
he be equally candid i Lord Solway in that career had taken 
an almost fatherly interest. Grenville could not pahn off on 
him a mere reference to " private matters," and say that his 
career was abandoned for indefinite and mysterious reasons. 
"And yet," he thought, "what is there I can sayl" He 
detested falsehood, and it was impossible even to hint at the 
truth. At last he wrote as follows — "With regard to my 
appointment at Constantinople, there is still much to be 
settled ; and it is partly on Account of that, that I have 
returned to London. My confidence alike in your kindness 
and your profound knowledge of the world, enables me to say 
to you what anotlter might misinterpret as ungrateful ; and 
this is, that all these affairs of mine, which you have so 
generously tried to forward, are now in a condition to prosper 
best by being left to slowly settle themselves, unquestioned 
and unnoticed. In telling you this," Grenville added after a 
moment's hesitation, " I need hardly ask you to forgive ma" 

This letter he sent by post, feeling no special desire to 
expedite its arrival. He then went out for an hour or two, 
and avoiding the fashionable quarters, wandered about aim- 
lessly, tliinkiug of Mrs. Schiliz7j, whose inaccessible form was 
painted on a background of unfamiliar wretchedness. At 
last, compelled by mere physical fatigue, he returned to his 
own rooms, thinking over what he had accomplished, or 
almost aocomplished, that day — namely, the deliberate sur- 
render of three things, his ambition, his property, and all 
prospects of a home. A sense of furlornness suddenly settled 
down on him, through whii'h, indeed, the thought of Mi's. 
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8chilizEi shone tremulously like n star ; but, like a star, at the 
moment it seemed hopelesely far away. " When," he exclaimed, 
'* when— when shall I see you again)" 

His whole soul seemed to be saying to him, " You have 
made yourself quite alone in the world." And the same 
conclusion was presented to him in a homelier and more tangible 
form, when be thought of the evening that now awaited him 
so blankly. Should he dine at a club or at a restaurant ! Or 
Bhould he dine anywhere) 

In the middle of this perplexity a knock at the door roused 
him, and Fritz entered with a note. His heart throbbed with 
a hope that it might be from Mrs. Schilizzi. It was not. 
It was from Lord Solway. It was an urgent invitation to 
dinner for that night. He despatched an acceptance. The 
thought of society was hateful to him ; but Stilt more hateful 
was the leaden intolerable time, which still lay between bim 
and Mrs. Schilizzi ; and society would assist in abridging it. 
Whilst he was dressing, a large envelope was presented to 
him from which he extracted a card for yet another entertain- 
ment — a party at the house of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
^a card with the flattering words, " To meet their Royal 
Highnesses," at the top ; and these yet more flattering words, 
" Very small," at the bottom. 

The moment he entered Lord Solway's drawing-room, he 
saw that the party was one of the most dignified kind. 
Stately brocades gleamed, and there was a general palpitation 
of diamonds. No iloyalty was present ; but the first person 
he recognized was a dowager whose well-known features were 
usually a sign that a king or prince was in the neighbourhood. 
There was more than one blue riband, and but one unmarried 
woman^the daughter of a widowed ambassador. Lord 
Solway shuffled up to Grenville, and welcomed him with a 
benignant smile, which, despite its lienignity to friends, 
seemed to hint that it could be saturnine to enemies. 

" You wrote me," he siiid, with a sort of hollow chuckle, 
"a very nice — a very nice, sensible letter. It contained only 
one thing for which you ought to apologize." 

"And what," said Grenville, "was that) " 

"Your apology," said Lord Solway. " Come — I must take 
you to the young lady— I don't know if you know her— whom 

you are to make happy this evening. Lady " he said, 

pausing before a magnificently dressed widow of siity, " this 
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is a jouog man dying to make your acquaintance. He's 
come all the way from Vienna to take you in to dinner." 

" How silly he is ! " said the lady, who blushed and bridled, 
till one of her chiaa overlapped her emerald necklace. "I've 
known Mr, Grenville for years ; and I saw him at Vienna a 
mouth since, Mr. Grenville, is not Lord Solway silly)" 

She was indeed one of the luncheon party which Grenville 
had encountered at the Embassy ; and however absent or 
dejected he might be at heart, she left him at dinner no time 
to betray himself. Gossip and scandal, balls, liaisons, and 
marriages, came from her lips sparkling like a succession of 
pearls ; and she had never showed to greater advantage her 
talent for two things, which are not perhaps as different as 
might be thought from the names she gave them — picking 
people to pieces, and putting two and two together. Want 
of charity, however, has this advantage over charity, that it 
sometimes fails at last ; and it did so on this occasion. 

Lady found towards the middle of dinner that the 

chai'acters of all her acquaintance had died a painless death 
at her hands ; so she left them in Grenville's memory, where 
she knew they would come to life again, and turning to her 
other neighbour, a widowed duke of seventy, renewed, with 
a well-preserved archness for which she happened to be 
celebrated, an attack on his ducal heart, which practice 



In spite of himself, GrenvOle was becomiug amused. The 
very look of the table with its piles of splendid plate — 
pi events from crowned heads to a field-marshal, Lord Solway's 
father — in itself was some distraction. On the other side of 
him waa the one unmarried lady, with the face of five-and- 
twenty and the happy aplomb of forty. Grenville knew her 
by sight, but he had never made her acquaintance; and he 
was pleasantly flattered now, when, the moment his widow 
had discarded him, she met his eyes with a smile, and quickly 
began a conversation. She seemed quite aware that he had 
just come from Vienna, aud treated his appointment at 
Constantinople as a matter of public news. She was ac- 
quainted with both cities, and talked about both pleasantly, 
giving her social judgments neatly, like the strokes of an 
artist's pencil, never laughing at any one, not even the widow 
near them, but letting it be seen constantly that she could 
laugh if she chose; and all through this, by some subtle 
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elusive meafia, not designedly, but as if by a natural instinct, 
Bbe contrived to make Grenville conscious of two flattering 
facts — that she felt him to be an interesting man, and that 
she knew him to be 8; distinguished one. The anxiety and 
the longing for the absent, which was really occupying his 
mind, begaa to be overlaid and hidden by a little super6cial 
pleasure ; and after a time be felt himself taking note that 
the speaker's lips were pretty, and that her right cheek bad a 
dimple. But the moment this crossed his mind, with a sudden 
and painful vividness, another image— other lips and cheeks — 
hovered before his like an image painted on the air. The 
first thing that reminded him of the charm ot woman's beauty 
repelled him from the women present, glorifying the woman 
alsent ; and, completely for a second or two losing command 
of bis thoughts, he actually found himself murmuring the 
words, " Irma ! Irma ! " He turned to his neighbour. She 
was looking at him. There was no help for it— be lied. 
"I'm right again now," be said. "I just had a twinge of 
neuralgia." 

After dinner he fell an easier prey to the flattery, merely 
social, ot the elderly great ladies ; and one ot them, who 
discovered that he had been asked to the party in Downing 
Street, offered to take him in her carriage with hov. He 
went. There were many hours that still required killing. 
Before going to bed he wished to be absolutely tired, or he 
should not, he knew, get a single hour's repose. 

During the drive his whole unbappiness returned to him, 
yawning agaia before bim like a gulf which some film bad 
hidden, and ia the depths of it Sirs. Schilizzi glimmered, 
unattainable as in a dream. The lighted doors in Downing 
Street, the red baize and the linkmen, the fiower-like figures 
in the hall making their way to the cloak-room, all seemed to 
him like the entrance to hell or purgatory ; and the party 
proved an ordeal far worse than the dinner. To the marked 
notice of Royalty bo was not indeed insensible ; but it 
ailected his memory as a gift of money might affect some 
poor woman mourning for the loss of her child ; and as for 
the feminine beauty which was moving on all sides of him, 
it merely chilled him with a sense of the beauty that was not 
amongst it. Several women, young, and even there escej)- 
tional for their charms, showed themselves delighted to see 
him, and counted on him returning the feeling. The feeling 
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was not a.t his command, but the manner and look proper to 
it, from mere force of habit, came to hie aid and produced 
themselves ; and any one watching him would have thought 
on two or thi'ee occasions that he had fallen a happy victim 
to tho eyes that were then detaining him. Several obaervere 
indeed did think so ; but no observer could have known that 
at the very moment when appearances seemed most to warrant 
such conclusions, the name of an absent woman was still 
secretly on his lips, and that the touch of a hand not hers on 
his arm as he went to supper sent through his nerves a 
shudder as if it had been some jxtllution. 

Thus drew to its close his first day in London. It began 
as a sombre, and then tnmed to a sparkling, desolation ; and 
when at last he went to bed, how did it endt It ended with 
a hope of a certain letter next morning^ — a hope so intense 
that it defeated its own ends, and was troubled and made 
sick by doubt. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The morning came. A few letters were brongbt to his 
bedside. For a moment or two he held them in his hands, 
keeping his eyes closed, and not daring to look at them, he 
was so perversely fearful of finding that there was none from 
her. However, there was one. It was merely a hasty scrawl ; 
its wording was curt and almost careless ; but it begged him 
to call on her that morning at twelve. "I have told my 
mother-in-law," it continued, "that you know Lichtenbourg 
and its neighbourhood ; and she is pleased to consider that as 
a sufficient explanation of your existence." 

In one way he was delighted. He would be with her 
sooner than be had expected. He had, however, the preceding 
night promised his host to call at twelve in Downing Street ; 
and there was some awkwardness in postponing so important 
an engagement. Postpone it he did, however, despatching a 
messenger with a letter, full of excuses which were not 
perhaps very accurate. But the messenger had hardly been 
gone for half an hour when a telegram reached Mm from her, 
begging him to come at four. Here was a double annoyance 
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— first, the dreary interval thus suddenly thruet between him 
and the time For meeting her, and then a confused sense of 
that strange feminine selSshness which will allow a woman 
Bometimes to disregard in a man's life every claim or interest 
not immediately connected with herself. For a moment there 
blew through his mind a little east wind of reproaches against 
her ; but this spent itself, and without losing a moment, 
he hurried aS to Dawning street, reaching it before his 
mesyeiiger. Ho was naturally too early, and passed, as he 
knew he should have to do, a good half-hour of waiting, which 
his thoughts made anxious nnd miserable. He had time to 
arrange — more time than he wanted — precisely what he 
should say at the forthcoming interview ; \fat every moment 
his considerations were either disturbed or shifted by thoughts 
of the woman without whom he could hardly breathe. The 
room in which he found himself was surrounded by rows of 
blue-books ; and blue-books and Acts of Parliament loaded 
the solid tables. He took one or two of them, and tried to 
calm himself by reading them. But through the paper, 
through the paragraphs and the tabulated figures, would 
flicker a vision of a brown hat fluttering with feathers, and of 
cheeks like pale geranium petals. A physical weight seemed 
to be lying on his chest and smothering him. He could not 
read ; he could only keep moving about restlessly. He could 
think of one thing only which would have given him immediate 
solace ; and that was to tear in pieces a Report on the last 
census, which he had twice taken up, and opened in the same 
place, which bad maddened him with an intolerable analysis 
of the occupations of adults in Lancashire. But he heroically 
resisted this temptation of the devil ; and a secretary at last 
appeared, who invited him into the sanctum of the minister. 
The result of the interview was more satisfactory than he had 
hoped. Zt settled nothing, and therefore was quickly over ; 
and he went away made almost buoyant by the news that it 
would be quite possible, owing to certain recent events, to 
give him, if he wished it, another two months before he 
would be obliged to enter on his post or to resign it. The 
Chancellor also had said to him, "If you are not leaving 
London immediately, there are one or two matters in which 
you might be of the greatest help to me ; and I know that 
the Prime Minister, as well, would be anxious to have some 
talk with you." 
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But the pleasurable sense of importaace whicli. these last 
iDtimations gave him, had long been di'iven from his mind 
by very different matters, when at four o'clock he found 
himself on the heights of Hampstead ; and after much 
inquiry of the way, and many misdirections, his cab stopped 
at the gate of a large semi-detached villa, which was separated 
from the road by a walk and a few flower-beds. Aa he rang 
the bell a presentiment he was untible to conquer filled his 
mind that she would not be true to her appointment; and he 
stood expecting the. misery of learning that this was so, and 
hated the windows that stared at him, and showed him theii' 
dull rep curtains. The door wae opened by a man-servant, 
who looked like a dissenting minister ; and when Greuville 
heard from him that Mrs. Schilizzi actually was at home, the 
evangel that came from such a mouth seemed almost incredible. 
He entered. He was conscious of some hall-chairs and a 
barometer, and also of a siiiell of floor-cloth and distant 
cooking. He was shown into a drawing-room on the ground- 
floor, where there were paper flowers in the fire-place, where 
French polish breathed from the rosewood furniture, and 
where a flock of antimacassars had settled themselves down 
like sea-gulls. Grenville looked round him, as one dismayed 
and curious. There were some large, but not beautiful, pieces 
of oriental china ; some large but hideous mirrors ; some 
pictures in oil of ladies in beaded gowns, and between them 
some photographs, edged in black, of tombs. On one table 
were two busts and a tea-caddy ; on another a gilt Bible, and 
a set of ivory chess-men. There was a copy of Scott's poems 
in a varnished taitau binding ; there was a volume of Textg 
for Uie Elect, for every Bay in the Year ; and under this some 
numbers of a well-kiiown financial newspaper. At last, on 
the chimney-piece, Orenville discovered to his surprise some 
genuine Greek vases, of extreme beauty and grace, with 
figures of the Amazons on them, and of some sacriflcial 
procession \ but all were masked in petticoats of opaque 
spotted muslin, in deference — so it seems — to British ideas of 
decorum. The beauty of the objects themselves, and the 
charming modesty of their disguise, saved him from the pangs 
of some moments of expectancy ; and he was still beguiled 
by a sense of unexpected amusement, when an oi^ening door 
startled him, and Mrs, Schilizzi entered. 

He had been secretly annoyed here, even more tlian he 
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bad been . at Yienna,, by being forced to connect her with 
surroundings so grotesquely alien to herself ; but the mome&t 
she now appeared the effect of these surroundings was 
revereed. Her dress, her expression, and her movements, 
seemed by contrast with the room to possess an added 
refinement which gave her the aspect of an apparition ; and 
her nearDess to what was vulgar and tasteless showed hijn 
how completely she was detached from it. Her eyes were 
soft with welcome ; her lips eager and parted. But as he 
approached her he experienced a sudden check. She gave 
him her hand with a coldness which effectually kept him at a 
distance. With a quick peremptory frown, "Don't come 
near me," she said. " You must ait there quite away from 
me," and then added, half laughing, " There — in that leather 

In act he was completely obedient, but his mind was up in 
arms and rebellious ; and though he still smiled as he spoke, 
and responded sufBciently to what she said to him, he felt his 
manner assuming a certain chill formality, which meant, " If 
you are distant, I can be distant too." As for her, had his 
judgment been only calm enough, he would have reeogmzed 
in the tones of her voice, and in the way her eyes followed 
him, much if not everything that he had hungered for and 
missed in her greeting. He would have recognized it also in 
something else, which did as a fact merely annoy him farther ; 
namely, the sort of subjects to which she managed to confine 
the conversation. But this perhaps would have required an 
amount of philosophy beyond the command of any but a 
lukewarm lover. For not only did she make no allusion 
whatever to their past, hut whenever he tried to do so, she 
rendered his efforts futOe, and kept moving from one 
indifferent topic to another, like a bird moving among 
branches that just are out of reach. Unintentionally he 
helped her in doing so. Hoping in time to change her mood 
by humouring it, he spoke to her about the Greek vases ; and 
■ he really enjoyed sharing with her a momentary laugh about 
the matter. But she saw in it an avenue of escape, thnough 
which she conid lead the conversation to other matters similaj-, 
and keep it far away from everytliing to which he wished to 
bring it. 

"I don't know," she said, "what you will think of Mrs. 
Pii'ldcn," 
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"And who," he asked, "may Mrs. Budden be?" 

" Oh," she replied, " my mother-in-law ! She married again 
alter Paul's father died. She, you know, was English — as 
EDglish as any one could be. She was bom at Clapham, and 
belonged to some religious sect there ; and this room represents 
her idea of the beauty of respectable holiness. Everything is 
an expensive protest against beauty of any other kind. She 
and Paul's father quarrelled hke cat and dog ; but, as soon as 
he died, she began to speak of him as a saint, and she kept 
those vases there as ' a souvenir of my dear first husband ' ; 
though I fancy she enjoys their petticoats partly as a slap at 
his memory. He brought them from Athens, and they really 
are very fine." 

Orenville caught at these last words, thinking they gave him 
an opportunity. He raised one of the muslin veUs, and 
examined the vase it covered. "This," he began, "might have 
inspired Eeata with his lines 'On a Grecian TJm.' " 

Only a week ago, at such a remark as this, his hearer's eyes 
would have dwelt on his, full of the thoughts suggested by it. 
Now she seemed not to notice it, but went on in her former 
tone. 

" Mr. Buddeu," she said, " who died of a sore throat, which 
he caught at a meeting for the suppression of dancing on the 
stage— -Won't you listen to me t Why do you frown hke that ? 
Don't be cross : let me go on telling you. Mr. Budden was 
anxious that the vases should be broken to pieces ; but my 
mother-in-law, who resents all suggestions on principle, has 
often told me how indignant she was at this one ; and then 
when Mr. Badden timidly ventured on another, which was 
that they should be sent as a present to. the British Museum, 
' Mr. Budden,' she said, ' I know my own business best. Were 
they sent to the Museum, their indecorum would be exposed 
to the public. Here, modestly covered, they at all events can 
do no mischief ; and I can avoid affronting my dear first 
husband's memory without feeling that I have any sin on my 



In the way all this was said there was no trace of unkindness. 
There seemed to be in her nature a gentleness which left her 
blows their precision, but checked their force just as they were 
in the act of striking. 

Under other circumstances her anecdotes migTit have amused 
and pleased him j but now they jarred on his nerves as flippant, 
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aad as a sign of heartlessness. Here he was, balf separated 
from her, seeing her only in this breathless interval, longing to 
breathe to her some words of devotion, and to receive from her 
the comfort of some answer ; and her deliberately wasting this 
short golden opportunity in idlo gossip about Greek vases and 
a mother-in-law, filled him with a bitter and growing sense 
that he was being trifled with. He made one or two further 
attempts to force her to speak more seriously ; but he made 
the attempts in vain. She reverted each time to topics more 
or lees trivial ; and at last, stuog by her treatment, and hardly 
reflecting on what he did, he rose abruptly and said to her, 
"I have bored you enough, I must be going." 

" Must you ! " she said, startled, and looking as if she 
understood nothing of his mood. " What time is it! It is 
late. Perhaps you had better go, then." 

He bad not expected to be taken at his word like this. He 
stared at her incredulously for a second or two, and then, in a 
voice which she hardly recognized as his own, " When shall I 
see you again ? " he said. " I will never come again, if you 
don't wish me to. I will never trouble you more," 

"Bobby!" she exclaimed, "what can you be talking of! 
How silly you are 1 You had, indeed, better go now, unless 
you wish to see Mrs, Budden." For the first time, as she 
looked at him, it struck her that tbure wug pain in his expres- 
sion. She came close to him, and taking him by both hands, 
with distress in her own eye^, she said to him, " What is it, 
dear!" 

" I feel," he said, " that you have hardly let me speak to 
you, and now you turn me away as if I were some chance 
visitor, and you will not even trouble yourself to tell me when, 
if ever, I am to see you again." 

" Don't," she said, " don't remain any longer so near me. I 
feel as if all these rosewood chairs had eyes. You can see me 
to-morrow, I think. I have to go to my lawyer's, and you 
might take me afterwards to some place where we can have 
luncheon, I will let you know to-night. Please don't be 
angry with me, but go," 

Half soothed by her parting words and manner, and yet still 
embittered by the unnatural constraint of the interview, he 
went out into the maze of suburban roads, and, heavy with a 
sense of desolation, began to walk towards London, But a 
week ago — only a week ago — they were in that enchanted 
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world of forest and lake and solitude, and now, he reflected, 
how great and how desolating was the difference I 

The following day the promised letter arrived, and, having 
repaired at the hour named in it to the street where her lawyer 
lived, he waited for half an hour, and she at last came out to 
him. There was a well-known hotel in the neighbourhood, 
and they lunched together in the colTee-room. Confidential 
conversation wfis, under the circumstances, impossible ; Lut 
there was something in her manner which spoke to him of her 
afl:'ection as plainly as words could have done, and perhaps 
more plainly than was prudent. But after luncheon she was 
obliged to meet her mother-in-law, and they parted without the 
solace of one single natural moment. 

For the next few days they met in the same way. Sometimes 
she was tender with him, as she had been on this occasion ; and 
not she, but circumstances, were the only objects of his resent- 
ment. But just &3 often she was ill-tempered and absent ; her 
businesG seemed so to preoccupy her as almost to put him out 
of her thoughts ; and once, when he slightly reproved her for 
not noticing some personal question, she turned on him, 
saying, " What is it you ask mel Do you think I came here 
for the pui^pose of telking to yow ? You forget that to me 
this law business is really serious." 

On that very occasion he had, in order to meet her, given up 
an important business engagement of his own, and also a 
luncheon at which he was to have met the Prime Minister. 
The next day, what happened was even worse. His conduct 
with regard to the luncheon had produced considerable awk- 
wardness, and with regard to his business engagement, extreme 
trouble and inconvenience ; and when he met Mrs. Schilizzi, 
there was a trace of preoccupation in his manner. This seemed 
to annoy her. She taxed him with being out of temper, and 
said, " If you don't want to see me, you'd better have stopped 
a.way." He explained to her as well as he could what it was 
that was on his mind. " You know," he added, " the state 
mj affairs are in. I am selling all I have, and must make 
the best bargain I can. By not keeping my engagement " 

" Well," she said, " what of that 1 " 

He hesitated. ''Merely," he .laid at last, " I shall lose, I 
tliink, several hundred pounds. To apoor man like me,thisis 
a real Iokb. Please forgive mo for thinking about it." 

She asked him for no particulars ; she never said she was 
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sorry for him. She said only, "Can't you forget it, as long as 
you're with me." 

He tried to do what she asked him, and this interview 
ended happily ; but the memory of it, that night, came back 
to him clearer than the experience. The wounds she had 
inflicted on him, hardly noticed by him at the time, began to 
ache and bleed ; and his diary was the reflection of a heart 
knowing its own bitterness. 

" We have," he wrote, " two consciences — a moral and 
an intellectual one ; and I suppose that most men who have not 
silenced both, are not only accustomed at times to examine 
their own condition, but to see it in two different lights. Now 
my moral conscience, in a way which Z never should have 
thought possible, has justifled my choice in life ; and so till 
lately did my intellectual conscience also. But my intellectual 
conscience now is asking me if I am not a fool. 

" Irma, what have you done to me, that I should ask myself 
this question ! Here am I deliberately — not in an impulsive 
moment, but deliberately — preparing, with a careful and pain- 
ful choice of means, to make myself naked of everything which 
ordinary wisdom would tell me was best worth my living for. 
I am throwing into the fire everything for whicli ambition 
craves, just as it was being put into my hands. The home of 
my family, which I might have restored, I am going to sell ; 
and all chances of a home in another sense I am putting volun- 
tarily away from me. And for what ! This very morn- 
ing, before I met her, I was with my man of business, going 
over the details of the proposed sale of my property, and learn- 
ing, amongst other things, how by meeting her yesterday I had 
lost my cliance of arranging with a very diflicult creditor ; and 
then, when I tell lier this — 1 was obliged to tell her ; I should 
never otherwise have breathed to her a word about it — good 
God ! how does she behave to mel I should have felt less 
pain if she had stuck a dagger into me. And yet what I 
wince at is not so much my own pain, as the thought tliat her 
nature should make it possible for her to inflict it. She sees 
that for her sake I am giving up everything ; and she might, 
one would have thought, have guessed without being told that 
it costs me something at all events to part with my old home. 
She might even have symiiathiaed with my troubles about 
money when they were accidentally brought to her notice. But 
no — 1 got from her not one word of sympathy. Whatever I 
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may suffer seems to be absolutely notbiog to her, except in so 
' far as I ftnnoy her by letting her see my suffering. How can 
a womat\ be like that ) I don't know. It's all a puzzle to 
me. Irma, Irma — are you going to make me hate you 9 If 
you could I should be free, and there would be an end of the 
matter. But I can't hate you — that's the difficulty. Per- 
versely and irrationally my faith in you still etieka to me, 
though it gives me no comfort ; and my love for you puts in 
your hand the weapons with which you wound me. If I didn't 
love you, you might be as hard and shallow as you pleased. 
And yet at times I can plead for you, and make out a case for 
you, explaining away all your strange behaviour, and showing 
you to be still unchanged. But then — then — here is the dis- 
tracting thing ; — the moment I have done that, I refute all 
my own pleadings and represent you to myaelf as— I can't write 
down what. Irma, I won't even think of it. I will believe, 
though lean hardly realize, that you are still the Irma of that 
far-off lake and forest, who was not ashamed to tell me all her 
thoughts, or to show me her eyes with tears in them. Yes— I 
will believe that, even if I cannot feel it. 

" But quite apart from all doubts of this kind, how wretched 
my position seems ! As I say, I have given up everything for 
the companionship of this woman ; and with what result 1 
Three-quarters of an hour out of the twenty-four is the most I 
see of her ; and these few minutes are snatched with difiicidty, 
followed by hours of pain, and preceded by hours of anxiety, 
as if all the time between them were stretched and tortured 
on a rack. And yet — and yet — if you are not the most con- 
temptible of women, Irma, Irma, I ehould like to be saying 
this to you — if you are worth anything to me you are worth 
everything." 

After he had written this, he read it over again. He paused 
at one sentence, repeating it half aioud to himself. " Ye^," he 
said, " it in just that. All my time is being stretched and 
tortured on a ruok, I am wretched until I have seen her. I 
am still more wretched afterwards." 

Several days went by, and mntters did not mend. Indeed, 
the sti-ain on his nerves became even more intolerable. Each 
time he met her she would, once or twice at least, look at him 
with her old expression, and speak to him with her old tender- 
ness; but always in the background thei-e seemed to be some 
ambushed anger, which would spring out at him suddciity, be 
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knew not for whal. reason; and, worse still than tliis, when 
her anger wns hushed or absent, and when her eyes were kind, 
she had an air of preoccupation whicb he had nevi'r noticed in 
her before ; and when her words replied to htm, her thoughts 
seemed to be wandering. At each successive meetiug, from its 
beginning to its close, he was hoping every moment that she 
would break through this strange disguise, and show liim her 
true self again — the self he had once known. But he hoped 
in vain ; and even when she said Good-bye, something rigid 
remained in the lines of her soFtening lips. 

Painful and perplexing as these interviews were in them- 
selves, their pain was doubled in the memories which they left 
behind (hem, and which permeated the hours he was away 
from her like the virus from some snake's bite. And these 
hours now formed the great bulk of his life. Some of them 
were occupied by his own business matters; some by work in 
Downing Street ; and for each night he had some dinner or 
party. But these occupations and engagements left him long 
intervals of solitude, and he had not the heart himself to seek 
out any society. Indeed, even had he wished to do so, he 
would generally have been unable ; for she left him in such 
uncertainty as to where and when she would see him, that he 
rarely could make an engagement four hours in advance. He 
was always returning to his rooms to see if there were any 
letter from her ; and then, when there whs one, which settled 
their next interview, he vainly tried during the interval to 
calm himself by wiiikinjr, wandering away into the suburbs, or 
into obscui-e streets ; whilst life was for him like a tree of iron 
in hell, and his thoughts were like birds who found every twig 
burn them. 

" I used," he wrote in his di iry on one of those unhappy 
days, "I used to think, before all this happonod, that I had 
plenty of self-control ; but T don't know now what's come tti 
me. Certain words from her, even little looks and gestures, 
wound me, and make rao beside myself. My wretchedness 
now is like the acute wretchedness of a chiid. All these 
parties I go to seem like parties of the damned, or some mad 
show got up to mock me. Through conversation, through 
music, through everything, I feel the desiilation to which she 
has reduced my life ; and then — I can't help it — I get 
embittered against her. Sometimes when that happens I am 
aghast at my own temper, and I wonder if any one ever had 
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sufli a devilLsh heart aa mine. All I plead is that when this 
temper possesses me, I never quite yield to it. I said I was 
wretched as a child is wretched ; but the difEei-ence is, I don't 
show my wretchednesR. Often, when I h&ve felt most violent 
and vindictive, I have, in order to cure myself, done little acta 
of kindness which I might not have thouglit of otherwise. 
Once when I caught myself — can I write it J— when I caught 
myself cursing Irma, I helped an old woman — it was on a 
road near Wimbledon — to lift into a cart some baskets of 
clothes that had fallen from it. She said, ' Qod bless you, 
sir ! ' I was glad to hear her say that. And then in the 
street sometimes, when, absorbed in my angry mood, I have 
refused a penny to a teggar, I have walked back and caught 
him up, and given him something. The day after Irma had 
made me most angry, I spent the morning with ray old aunt, 
trying to make things 8a:ooth for her ; and I paid some money 
into her account at her banker's. Oh, Irma, why do you make 
me so angry — so unworthy of my own self-respect ? 

" But anyhow, though I see now my own inward weakness, 
for practical purposes I have been able to conquer it. In spite 
of the pain which has had its teeth in my heai-t, I hav-e pleased 
the Chauiellor of the Esohequer with some work I have been 
able to do for him. He praised me for my clearness and my 
energy. I have seen the Prime Minister, and he too was 
complimentary. This is good for me ; because, when I next 
see Trma, and she treats me like so much dirt, or seems to do 
so, I am able to bear it better ; for I think I must be still 
worlh something." 

Next day, however, his philosophy quite broke down. She 
asked him to meet her at a shop, and help her to choose a 
carpet, which was, she said, wanted for lier own home at 
Haiiipslead, He went. He waited for half an hour in the 
street, till a group of boys and a policeman all began to stare 
at him ; and then, when she came, her only greeting was this, 
'■ Come in quickly. Don't you know I've no time to spare 1 " 
In the shop when she asked his advice, and he did his best to 
give it, every opinion of his and every suggestion she received 
.IS if it were some affront to her ; and when once again they 
nere in the street, she stood scanning the passing vehicles, 
and said to him sharply, " Well — are you not going to call a 
hansom ) " " Do you want one 1 " he asked. " What do you 
suppose 1 " she answered. " Do you suppose that I'm going to 
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walk all the way from here to Hampstead ) " He called a 

hansom iostantlj. In another second it was by the pavement. 
The promptitude of his action seemed a little to diacooipose 
her ; but he gave her no excuse for lingering. He politely 
helped her to enter. He closed the door ; gave the man the 
directionB ; raised his hat to her, turned on hie heel, and went. 
That evening hia diary was very brief. It was simply, 
" This can't go on. TJnlees she changes, I must leave her. 
There's nothing else to be done. Irma, I must say good-bye 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

The following morning he could hardly believe hia eyes. 
Having loin awake half that night, he had finally overslept 
himself ; and the moment he woke, a letter was put into lus 
hands. It was from her. "To-mori-ow," she wrote, " niy 
mother-in-law will be away for the entire afternoon. Call for 
me here at two, and we will go to my own house. I have 
several things to attend to, and I want you to see the place. 
Was I cross yesterday 1 You were." 

This invitation, though its closing words annoyed him, 
came to Grenville like summer retui'ned in winter. The pain 
at his heart ceased, like noise giving place to sUence. It is 
true that when she met him in Mrs. Sudden's drawing-room, 
she still treated him with a certain superficial coldness ; but 
it was a coldness which her eyes belied. She had on her hat 
and gloves, prepared to go out at once ; and her cheeks were 
bright by contrast with the same brown dress which she wore 
on the day of the first expedition she bad made with him. 
All the air of Lichtenbourg seemed clinging to its folds like a 
perfume. 

"We will walk," she said. "It is the other side of the 
Heath. Come : I am quite ready. Let us be out of this 
dreadful room. As I told you the other day, ray mother-in-law 
and all Paul's family seem to be staring at me out of theae 
rosewood chairs." They were soon outside. " Do be careful," 
elie said. "Walk not too near me. We can't tell who may- 
be looking," 
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Before long, however, they were out of the region of streets, 
and had taken a path over the broken and furze-grown heath ; 
and now, as she felt they were more securely alone together, 
her own natural manner, which Grenville bad almost for- 
gotten, came back to her. 

" Irma," be said, " do you know bow I feel now t I feel 
OS if you bad been dead, and had suddenly come to life 

" Indeed," she replied, " I have been living under conditions 
that well might kill me." Her look and manner both showed 
that slie understood him ; but they left him sore with a sense 
that her sympathy was inadequate to his pain. " There," 
she said presently, " there is our bouse beyond those pine- 
It was a large house in a garden full of foliage, with a 
gleaming conservatory on one side, and stables and out- 
buildings on the other. The drive and the flower-beds were 
kept with exquisite neatness ; the steps that led to the 
entrance were as white as a clean tablenjloth. Everything 
suggested the aggressive neatness of a man who can think 
himself a gentleman only when his clothes are new. Indoors 
Grenville received the same impression. The floors were 
scrupulously polished ; the walls smelt of paint and gilding ; 
but at the same time he was astonished by the quality of the 
objects that surrounded him. There was in the hall a 
magnificent Italian coffer, and a huge picture, which pur- 
ported to be a Rubens, and which, if not an original, was at 
all events a splendid copy. There were fine Florentine chairs, 
and a large Venetian mirror; and glass doors on one side 
opened into the conservatory, which was glowing with tropical 
vegetation. The reception rooms were just what the hall 
might bave led one to expect. The ceilings were gaudy with 
Pai'isian cloudw and cupids ; there was abundance of modem 
furniture, which had been bought at an exhibition ; some 
S6vi-es and Chelsea china ; some marketable modem pictures ; 
and plained about under glass cases, some cameos, some crystal 
goblete, and other objects similar. Though none of these 
individually was first-rate, nothing was bad ; but the effect of 
tlie whole was frightful. It reprtsentod a life altogether at 
variance with whatever beauty the individual things possessed. 
Tlipy all took a tone from the large shining tables, ou which 
photographic albums were arranged in pyramids, and from 
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the carpet, rich in pile, but monstrous ia design and 
colour, whose crude vulgarity made a staring ground for 
everything. 

Grenville tried to keep his impression of the room to 
himself, and merely said, "What a fine collection you have 

" Paul," she replied, " says that there isn't a eancer that 
wouldn't fetch now at Christie's more than the price he paid 
for it. Come— I will show you his room." 

This was full of floridly cirved walnut furnitui'e, much 

resembling that of the apartment at Vienna ; and the whole 
was somewhat suggestive of the interior of a Fulman car. 
On the thick hearthrug was an electrojlated spittoon. There 
wei-e some shelves designed for books, but used for boxes of 
cigars ; and art was repi'esented by some coloured prints of 
rate-borses. 

"You won't," said Mrs. Schilizzi, "find the portrait of 
any actress here. Paul is afraid of his mother, whose eyes 
are as quick as arrows. She tolerates those horses only under 
severe protest ; and she takes him to church with lier every 
Sunday twice. Oddly enough, in England he thinks she is 
quite light; and for this reason he prefers living abroad." 

" What a home," thought Grenville, " for such a woman as 
this ! " It bore the same relation to the homes with which 
he was familiar, that a school-boy's nonsense verses might 
bear to a passage from Virgil — composed of the same materials, 
but differing in having no meaning. 

At last, however, a door was opened, passing through which 
he felt himself in another world. Here was a room, chill 
iudeed with the tidiness that comes of being not occupied, 
but full of all the signs of delicate and refined life. The 
cliaii-K were covered with old-fashioned flowered chintz ; there 
wei-e hooks in piofusion, bound, not expensively, but with all 
the careful taste of one who evidently loved them. Over the 
chimney-piece were a few Chelsea figures ; and on each side of 
the mirror were some cases of old miniatures, 

" 1 have told the housekeeper," she said, " to let us have 
tea here. We can be quiet here for a little ; and for a little 
while I can be myself again. How horrid and how straii'_'e 
you must lave thought me these \fis.i days ! Bobby," she 
went ou, "this room means to me an entire HFeiime. All 
these things were mine bufoie 1 married; and it Was iiere 
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thai I firgt grew at home with pain. And yet, compared with 
the otiier rooms in this house, I look hack on it as a refuge. 
1 could be aboe litre— away from that dreadful drawing- 
room. Do you gee this carpet, how old and Ebahby and worn 
it is 1 Z had it in my room at home. Paul was in such a 
rage with me because I wished to keep it. These old things 
of mine seemed often my only friends." 

He began to look at her books, at her pieces of china, and 
her miniatures. She went round the room with him, standing 
by him and explaining everything. He saw the volumes she 
had valued most when a child, with the blots and pictures she 
had made on margins and title-pages. She pointed out to 
him her mother's miniature and her father's ; and all the 
affection and purity which bad brooded over her childhood 
seemed to spiead its wings over both of them and fold them 
in a common shelter. 

" Irma," he said at last, " if only I could keep you always ! " 

She made no direct anstver, but starting as if at a sudden 
thought, " Wait a minute," she said, and moved away towards 
a drawer. " Do you remember I told you at Vienna that I 
would show you something i Well, I couldn't find it, and 
you forgot to ask me about it. Here's what will do ae well. 
See^this is Paul's photograph," 

Grenville took it. He stared at it. The features were not 
new to him. They were those of the lover who had been his 
companion in the train. He examined it carefully to make 
himself quite sure ; and for reasons which at the moment he 
hnd not time to analyze, ho felt as if some unknown weight 
had been lifted from his heart, or had been lightened. She 
had turned away from him when he took it, so noticed nothing 
of his expression. His first impulse had been to tell her of 
bis recognition, but he ttopped himself ; and he returned the 
picture to her, saying merely, "One day I must tell you 
something." 

She looked at him shyly, without asking his meaning. 

"It is late," she said, "It is time for me to be going. 
Tou must leave mo hero. You must on no account walk back 

"Tell me," he rejoined, "wheo shall I see you to-morrow 1" 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, "I wanted to taJk to you about 

that. To-morrow I am quite free ; Mrs. Budden is going into 

the country; but the day after I am going into the country 
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myself. That day is Saturday, and I must stay away till 
Tuesday." 

An exclamation of displeasure involuntarily escaped from 
Grenville. 

" Don't ite angry," she said ; " why should you be so hasty I 
You can come with me if you like. That waa what I was 
waiting to tell you. I am going to a little sea-side place in 
Suffolk, to be for a day or two with a child of one of my 
sisters." 

Grenville's expression underwent an immediate change. 
Happiness was filling his mind like water surging into a lock. 

" Of course I will come," he said, " But about to-morrow — 
listen. I have seen ytmr home to-day. Will you come with 
me and see mine to-morrow ) I am going to visit it, perhaps 
for the last time. It is," he went on, " only thirty miles 
from London." And he mentioned the railway by which to 
reach it, and also a convenient train. At first the expedition 
struck her as impossible. The fear of her mother-in-law 
seemed to paralyze her powers of movement ; but the longing 
to come with him, growing as she thought over the project, 
presently showed her the means of absenting herself without 
offence. 

At the appointed hour they met at Waterloo Bridge, and 
an hour's rapid travelling brought tbem to a Hampshire 
station, situated in a region of fir woods and wild commons. 
The dusty road, along which they were soon driving, waa 
bordered with trees which made a flickering shade. Yellow 
gorse glittered ; red-roofed cottages sunned themselves ; and 
the signs of old-world inns swung by the broad footpath. 
The whole landscape was full of that singular primitiveness 
to be found in so many places that are almost within Eight of 
London ; and Mrs. Schilizzi wae at once surprised and de- 
lighted at it. — At length they reached a wide undulating 
heath, tnfted with gorse and heather, and surrounded by 
zones of woodland, where white glimpses of several important 
houses showed in the distance, shimmering through the haze 
of trees. In the nniddle of this heath, at the beginning of an 
abrupt ascent, Grenville stopped the driver, and proposed to 
his companion that they should walk. He took her by a. 
footpath up the slope through the gorse-bushes ; and the 
moment she reached the summit she stopped short with an 
exclamation. For there, on a slope beyond, backed by blue 
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fir woods, and fronted by grass and fern, a forest of twisted 
chimney-stacks rose from a dim red pile, whose magnitude 
was at once apparent from the number of its mullioned 
windows. Domed turrets in the garden, steps and balustrades, 
were visible. An avenue of elms climbed the slope to the 
house ; and hardly a furlong from where they stood were the 
lodge-gates giving access to it. 

" And is that your home ! " exclaimed Mrs, Schilizzi. 
" How beautiful I " The words wore ordinary enough ; but 
there was a sort of sob in her utterance of them, full of 
thoughts and feelings which she was unable to speak. "And 
am I depriving you of thisi" Such was its general meaning. 
Grenvillo kneW that it was so, but affected to be otherwise 
occupied ; and when he spoke he forced his tone to be cheerful. 
"Do you see thisV be said, as he pulled a parcel from his 
pocket. 

" Yes," she replied. " What is it ) " 

And as she looked and spoke, he saw that a tear fell from 
her cheek upon her glove. He showed her, with a laugh, 
a false beard and whiskers. 

" I don't," he said, " want to be recognized — in case there 
should be any one to recognize me. I want to go as a stranger, 
and I have an order to view, which will admit ua Look — 
are the things on properly 1 I wore them at some private 
theatricals ; and my oldest friends said that they would never 
have recognized me. Tell me — do you think you would 1 " 

She assured him his disguise was sufficient, and not alto- 
gether unbecoming ; and they went together up the avenue. 
It was evident that the place received a certain amount of 
attention ; but signs of neglect and dilapidation might be 
nevertheless traced everywhere There was a sheet of water 
covered with green weed ; there were fences ill-mended, and 
clumps of trees and shrubs killing each other for want of 
pruning. At last came the iron gates, just outside the house. 
H«lf their scroll-work was eaten away by rust. They passed 
through these into a great gravelled enclosure, and made their 
way towards the lofty windowed walls, which the down-drawn 
blinds covered with blots of whiteness. 

" My tenants," said Grenville, " I know are away now. I 
shall pass for a stranger — for an intending purchaser. I 
couldn't have borne to be seen in my true character. Every- 
thing here has for me some memory — every door — every 
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window — even that kennei there, where our old dog Ponto 

An echoing peal of the bell had meanwhile summoned a 
servant ; and io the course of a few minutes they weie 
making their tour of the bouse. On the principal floor, 
reached by a wide oak staircase, was a magnificent suite 
of rooms, hung with tapestry, and leading into a long gallery, 
full of old chests, aod spinning-wheels, and the boots and 
breast-plates of cavaliers. The dark boards, with some scraps 
of faded matting on them, were here uneven with age, and 
the air was pungent with an incense-like smell of dust. To 
Mrs. Schilizzi the whole place was a revelation ; and her 
breath lets appreciation of it beguiled Orenville of his 
melancholy. 

" We never," he sfiid in French to her, " used this part of 
the house. We Vould hardly afford even to have it swept. 
Our quarters," he continued, when they descended to the floor 
below, " our quarters were here, looking out on the garden." 
And the servant, as he spoke, admitted them to a good-sized 
drawing-room, hung with portraits, and surrounded with dim 
gilt tables. On one of these portraits Grenville fixed his eyes, 
and then said hastily to the servant, " Pray open the dining- 
room — and the library too, and the boudob, I know the 
house— I shall have to see all of them." 

The man went; and as soon as they were left alone, 
"Irma," said Grenville, "that picture is my mother. That 
is my little sister. They are both dead. Do you see thia 
marble table, with a pack of cards inlaid in itl My mother 
was sitting by it, her head resting on her hand, the only 
time I ever said an unkind Vord to her. I was only fifteen 
then. I remember to this day the line of pain that quivered 
at the corners of her closed mouth. Everything speaks to 
me here. Don't think me a fool. I hope that man's not 
coming. I shall be too blind to see him." 

His face was averted. He looked as if he were staring at 
the wall ; but a moment later he turned to her, first biting 
his lip, then forcing a laugh ; and there was nothing left in 
his eyes betraying a want of fortitude. Afterwards they 
went into the garden, and then through portions of the park. 
He pointed out to her the bark of a youngish beech-tree, on 
which some letters were cut, distorted by the rind's growth. 
They were still legible ; and they spelt, "Robert Grenville." 
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" Come," at last he said to her, " come — we have seen oIL 
"When my mother and my sister died, I was fonder of this 
place than of anything," 

" And now," she f aid, " for the sake of a worthless woman, 
you are going to roh yoiirself of all that was most dear to you." 

"No," he replied ; "a woman has revealed to me sometiking 
that is deai-er," 

At a convenient 6|.ot he freed himself of his slight disguise. 
They rejoined their carriage, and the train was hurrying 
them soon to London. 

Her manner now had a tenderness he had never known in 
it before. In the earlier diiye of their relationship her being 
had dung to his. It now feemtd to him brooding com- 
passionately over it. Poetry and prose come into strange 
contiict. Signs and advertisements on each side of the line 
showed them they were nearing London, and roused her 
from a long silence. 

"You," she said, " who are sacrificing so much for me — do 
you know what I should aay to you if I had the courage 1 I 
should say to you. Do not complete the sacrifice. As it is, I 
can say only, l^t me do my all to repay you for it. And 
that all is so little. I never knew till to-day how much you 
really cared for me. This has been a day of happiness ; and 
also a day of trouble." 

"Well," he answered, "trouble is to love what night is to 

" Yauzball ! " shouted a voice outside. " Tickets ready — 
all tickets." 

They both laughed at this interruption, and their parting 
at the terminus had peace in it — a peace which was disturbed 
only by throbbing anticipations of to-morrow. As for him, 
he all that night di'eamed of tbe station at Liverpool Street, 
which was to be tbe scene of their next meeting ; and each 
time he awoke, as he often did i-estless from expectancy, the 
darkness of the future was illuminated by an Aurora Borealis 
of hope. But doubts still annoyed him as to whether hope 
would fulfil itself, till he actually saw her dress glimmering 
amongst the crowd on the platform ; and he found himself 
gliding away with her from under the station arches, leaving 
London behind them for the hvish of the Suffolk shores. 

But now he was secmo of her. The melancholy of yesterday, 
the anxieties and jarring infidents of tbe days preceding, gave 
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to them a feeling of exultation, aa if they were escaping from 
some house of bondage ; and as for the eacriflco wliiuh had 
eo lately saddened both of them, he had forgotten he had to 
make, she, that she had to accept it. 

The watering-place they were bound for was little more 
than a fishing- village, with some villas, an hotel, and a terrace 
of lodging-houses annexed to it ; and though in its season 
Cockneys swarmed like flies there, now it was full of its own 
local silence. Two musty cabs, however, were waiting 
patiently at the station, whose drivers appeared even more 
surprised than pleased when two well-dressed strangers 
appeared and engaged both of them. , 

Mrs. Schilizzi was to stay in lodgings that had been 
engaged by her sister. Grenville bad, by telegraph, ordei'ed 
rooms in the hotel, The two abodes were not very far apart. 
They both looked on a wind-swept down or couamon, fringing 
which was the beach and the shining sea. On this common 
they had arranged to meet in an hour ; and Grenville saw at 
a glance that there would be no chance of thoir missing each 
other. They met. After the jars and noises of London, and 
the painful and precarious interviews which, straining the 
nerves of each and trying the tempers, still left smarting 
traces of the pain that had been thus inflicted, the intense 
peacefulness which now surrounded them lay on their ears 
like velvet, and found its way into their souls. The only 
sounds heard were intermittent and isolated- — the occasional 
rattle of some solitary cart or van, or of one little yellow 
omnibus with the packages of some commercial traveller, the 
voices of a child or two playing, or of one man calling to 
another by name, or the plunge of the waves which, long and 
slow and shining, curved into foam and fell on the sliingle 
not far away. She took his arm, confidingly, with a frank 
temerity, and they went towards the beach, over the thin 
pale-coloured grass, crushing with their feet as they did so 
many a drifted shell. Scents of the sea moved and floated in 
the air, and their hearts were fllled to overflowing with a deep 
tumultuous tranquillity. They sat on the shore ; played with 
the pebbles and threw them ; and watched the dove-coloured 
clouds change their shapes on the horizon, and catch the 
gleams of sunset. 

"To-morrow," she said to him, "we will manage to dine 
together. This evening at six I must have tea with my little 
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siece. You caa dine meanwhile, and take me out again 
afterwards. " 

At a little distance was an old wooden pier, dilapidated, 
and looking like the ribs ot Bomo wrecked vessel. An hour 
or two later they walked to it, when it looked black in the 
moonlight, and they sat together almost silent on one of its 
crazy benches. The tide was full. There was a hush on the 
breathless waters ; and in Grenvtlle's heart was the hush and 
fulness of the tide. At last he felt her his own again, as she 
had been in the Hungarian forest. All his doubts and pains 
and desolating exasperation faded out of his memory, and 
became things unbelievable. They only had thia effect, that 
she was dearer to him now than ever. For sonie time they 
spoke only io those broken syllables which if written down 
seem so silly or unmeaning, but which are for lovers signs 
of a silent eloquence, like ripples that break at intervals on a 
current of noiseless waters. But at last Grenville roused 
himself, and with an effort changing hia manner, began to 
address her with a distinct and deliberate utterance, which 
might to a passing listener have sounded entirely common- 
place. At first she looked at him, puzzled ; but she soon 
understood his meaning. 

" I wish," he said, " but I don't wish it from vanity, that 
you would think over various merits which I venture to think 
myself possessed of. In many ways I'm an excellent man of 
business. I can gra.<ip a legal point almost as quickly as a 
solicitor. I could at this moment go into many a city ofBce, 
and amend the details of many a financial scheme. 1 have a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. I'm a seasoned man of the . 
world ; and no one has known better than I how to value the 
world's advantages. But you — I am not in the least exag- 
gerating — have transmuted the world for me like an 
alchemist. You have turned my estimate of things entirely 
topsy-turvy. What I would tell you, if I could, in the most 
passionate language of poetry, I can tell you also in the 
baldest and most matter-of-fact prose. My devotion to you is 
so real, and goes so through my whole life, that it would bear 
being expressed in an affidavit quite as well as in a poem. 
Kero wished that the populace had only one tbi'oat, that he 
might cut it. All the things I value have only one pair of 
eyes ; and they are close to me — I see them shining now. 
Irma," he continued, " my heart is like a cathedral, where a 
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lamp in always burmng in your honour, and where Gometimes 
in your iionour there is nothing but solemn silence, sometimes 
the murmur oE some new act of devotion. Tell me, do my 
words I'sach you so as to make yon feel them ; or are they like 
a jet of water from a fire-engine too far oti, which breaks ioto 
eptay before it strikes what it is aimed at t " 

"Don't," she exclaimed, "don't. Your words not only 
strike, but penetrate ; and my heart is so full of what they 

mean, and so jealous of losing it, that what shall I eay ) 

Dear, I can hardly bear it. I am rather sad to-uight. I will 
tell you why to-morrow " 

To-mori'ow m b t th promise was not at once fulfilled. 
In the morn h d no longer. She was buoyed up 

on the tide of t mph t happiness against which she could 
not struggle , d th h n of the day before her was like 
that of a summ wh h met heaven and hid all the world 

beyond. Som h h d oted to her little niece, doing for 

her all that could be done by the kindest mother ; but every 
minute not thus occupied she spent with Grenville, full of a 
simple-hearted happiness which trouble dared not sully. But 
towards the evening her sadness returned again. They were 
sitting on the beach, watching some distant sails. Suddenly 
she said to him — "To-day you've been very good to me. 
You've not been angry with me because I've given so many 
hours to my niece ; and yet I am sure it tried you. But you 
knew it was my duty ; and you never once looked cross at me. 
I am so touched, dear, by all these little forbearances. And 
yet — oh, Bobby, Bobby, there is something I want to say to 
you. I wanted to say it last night, only I hardly knew how j 
and all to-day I've not wanted to say it at all," 

" What is it!" he asked. She hesitated and blushed. She 
began to speak, and then stopped herself. What was in her 
mind Grenville could not conjecture ; but one thing came 
better to his view than ever it had done before— the fact that 
for him she was guilelessly and defencelessly truthful. There 
was something almost painful in the degree to which this 
touched him — in the new and sudden call which it made on 
his care and tenderness. '' What is it 1 " he asked again. 
"Tell me. I shall understand, whatever it is." 

" Yes," she said; "I indeed believe you will. You under- 
stand me too well; and it— you are too good to me, I think 
I can tell you now. You see, Bobby, my loving you — you see 
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sometimes it is mere happiness, just as it's been to-day ; aud 
then at other times it overwhelms me and lifts me like a 
religion. It was like that last night, and it's so again now. 
Well, this is what 1 feel —if we weren't in a public place, I 
should like as I told you to hide my eyes on your shoulder — I 
feel that the higher and purer my love gets, it raises some 
standard in me by which I condemn myself ; or at any rate, it 
makes doubts trouble me which in more careless mooiis I 
can answer. Don't be angry with me. I blame myself, not 
you." 

" I myself," he said, " am not free from trouble. When I 
put before myself our position in general terms, often and often 
I condemn it ; but when I think of it as it really is, and when 
I think of you as a pai-t of it, let me say what I may to my- 
self, it is redeeraetJ, and my blame falls powerless on it. But 
oh, Irma, I ought to tell you this ; If you don't agree with 
me naturally I don't want — how difficult it is to put some 
things — I don't want to cajole you with what your conscience 
may resent as sophisms." 

"Dear," she said, "I did not mean to distress you. I 
believe at heart I feel exactly as you do; but ray doubts will 
come at times, and I like to tell you everything. But this 
evening, Bobby, they have come, not, I think, on their own 
account, but merely because my spirits are getting a little low 
again, I have a sort of presentiment that something bad will 
happen to-morrow ; and even if it doesn't, to-moiTow is our 
last day here. The day after 1 shall have finished my business; 
and then I shall h^ve to leave you and hurry back to my 
children. To leave you — that will be sad enough ; but not 
even for your sake would I stay away from my children. 
Perhaps if they were here 1 should have none of these morbid 
fancies," 

" Irma ! " said Grenville, " what have you just been saying ) 
Do you suppose that when you go I shall not go also) So 
long as your welfare will not suffer by it, and so long as you 
will allow me, I meiin never to leave you ; whilst as to your 
children— 1 should hardly believe I had any plaee in your 
heart if that place in some ways wore not subordinate to 
theirs. And now," he went on, " there is something more^I 
have never yet mentioned it to you ; indeed, I only knew it a 
day or two ago — which I want to tell you. It has made to 
me a coDsidei'able difference since I knew it." 
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" Yes 1 " she gasped. " Is it anything very dreadful 1 " 

" You remember," he answered, " that at your house the 
other day you showed me a certain photograph. Well— I 
recognized it. I have already met the original. I travelled 
with him from Paris to Vienna before my visit to the 
Princess. I talked to him. Listen, I will explain to you all 
about it." 

"Are you sure it was hel" she interposed. "Washealone) 
I believe he very rarely is." 

" He was alone in the train ; but somebody was with bim 
on the platform. He told me who she was. He was very 
frank and communicative. You, I dare say, will know what 
I mean by that. I don't want to dwell on it, but I want to 
tell you that since I made this discovery, the chief uneasinesa 
that lurked in my mind is gone. I only knew it was there by 
the relief it has given me by going. I am appropriating 
nothing that he either understands or valuea I always felt 
that this was so ; but only now has it been proved to me. 
' Can't you see with me what a diffei-ence this must make ) " 

She looked him long in the face ; and at last, turning away, 
"I am glad," she said, "of this. It makes me also happier. 
You now see what my position is, and how completely, except 
for you, I am alone. Please don't fret about me. My heart 
has been lightened as yours has been. I am happy. I am 
alone no longer." 

Nor next day was the state of her mind changed. The 
thought that this peaceful interval would so soon come to an 
end did, indeed, sadden both of them ; but it was a sadness 
brooding over peace, like clouds over a quiet sea. The mid 
day post, however, brought her a letter from London, bearing 
many stamps on it, and darkened with i-e-directions. " It is 
something from Paul ! " she exclaimed. Her cheeks flushed 
as she read it. " His work at Smyrna is nearly done," she 
said presently, "and — what is this? There are some new 
waterworks at Bucharest, for which the Una has a contract. 
He will be going there in three weeks. He supposes that I 
and the children are at Vienna or with the Piincess ; and as 
soon as he is able to do so, he will come to us." 

She dropped the letter on her lap, and looked at Grenville 
silently. " Of course," she said at last, " it must have 
happened sooner or later ; hut sometimes, Bobby, sometimes 
one forgets things." 
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" If 70U," be replied, " &re as serious as I am, we both of us 
have to face a difficult and painful situation. I have known 
this all along ; still, when such a thing comes close, of course 
at first one shudders at it. But even if our path grows stony, 
do not the less lean on me." 

As he Bpote her smile again came back to her, but she 
acknowledged bis words solely by a single glance of gratitude. 
He felt that this gave him a new insight into her character. 
He felt that many things in her behaviour, many little cases 
of what seemed neglect and carelessness, were due not to any 
want of recognition on her part, but to a foi'egoue conclusion 
that be would take her recognition for granted. And so 
through all that day, though a certain sadness filled it, a 
happiness reigned which the sadness only deepened. They 
arranged to dine late, so as to catch the last glow of the even- 
ing ; and again they sat on the shore together, playing with 
the pebbles and the sea--weed, and watching the waves fall. 
Everything on which their eyes rested was steeped in a 
pathetic beauty, which did not come from the sunset, though 
that indeed was beautiful, but which comes at any hour to 
things seen for the last time. She bad been repeating some 
random fragments of poetry. Once or twice she had quoted a 
line wrong, and he had laughed at her. Certain sorts of 
ridicule are more tender than a caress. For one verse especi- 
ally he in'sisted on finding fault with her. It was an English 
verse of eight syllables, and ought to have run thus — 

"See, on the shore, the waters fall" 

She, however, turned waters into " waves," and be tried to 
convince her how halting she made the metre. Presently a 
thought sti'uck him. 

"See, on the abore, the waves Ml 1 " 

he repeated. "Do you know, in itself that metre is musical. 
I can't tell why, but my thoughts at this moment are in tune 
with it. Irma, be quiet a moment, and I will set them to the 
music of your mistake." He borrowed a pencil of her, and 
the back of an envelojie ; and uow murmuring to himself, and 
now writing, he was occupied whilst she watched him. " Listen 
to this," he said at last; and he looked up at her seriously. 
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md on hia shoulder, and watched bis liasty 



" See, in the west the Jay fails ; 

Low on tho sands the waves soand ; 
Slow on the down the lean saila 
Of the mill drift round. 

See, a day we have found fair 

Is leaving the things that Btill are 

For the things that once were. 

Hold me fast by your true hand ; 

Turn away from the changed sen. 
Our day forsakes the forlorn land ; 
Kever foraifce me !" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Two days later Grenville's diary ran th'is — "She is gone, 
and I am left solitary. For a week longei' I am obliged to 
remain in London, to complete the sale of my property ; and 
I shall then follow her. As for my property, the bitterness 
of death is pas^t. Not yet legally, but still, so far as I atn 
concerned, finally, that raiitter is settled. My family is come 
to an end. It has no home and no future. The place is to 
be bought as it stands — pictures, furniture and all. I have 
been allowed to reserve nothing but the portraits of my 
mother and my FJster, and a few mioiiitures. The ostensible 
purchaser is not the real purchaser ; and who the latter is I 
do not know, and why should I careT The terms ai-e such as 
will enable me to live without begging. My lawyer toILs me 
1 am getting a fancy pi'ico. So be it. I have chciwen mi' lot 
in life, but as yet I am not used to it. At present I feel like 
a man who has lost his teeth, and whose raouth ia still strange 
to him ; or like a man whose leg has been amputated, and 
who still feels it aching. There is a gap, there is an aching, 
everywhere. 

" If Lady Ashford could read this diary, which was begun 
at her suggestion, what a triumph it would be to her ! I 
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could bear her laughing at me. I could bear to confess to 
her that she was right, and that I have found mj fate as she 
said 1 should. And yet once or twice, though I hardly like 
to put it in writing, this doubt has occuired to me — I have 
asked myself whether one fine morning I shall not wake up 
and find that all this conduct of mine has been that of a 
drunken man who has half undressed himself in the street, 
and made himself for ever a laugh ing-stouk to himself and his 
friends also. Yes — I have asked myself this j but the answer 
is instant and unvarying — that I am not like such a drunken 
man, but that I see and think clearly ; and that the treasure 
which I am now deliberately choosing is for me as a human 
soul, worth more than anything which 1 give up for it. A 
week ago, though I should have said the samu thing, I might 
not perhaps have been able to say it with so much courage. 
Then I was being torn by doubts, and was ahaost mad with 
anxiety ; but these few days by the sea have set all my doubts 
to rest. Distance may sometimes separate us, but bitterness 
or doubt, never. 

" No — in choosing my lot 1 am not drunk. Unlike the 
lover, to whom love is a foolish intoxication, it has not even 
robbed me of my oidinary cool prudence, or even rendered me 
selfish. For those few persons who depend on me, I have 
taken care that all due provision shall be made. As for 
myself, I shall, when my poor aunt dies, be rather better off 
than I have been ; and I shall for the present be a little, but 
not much, poorer, I shall make up for that by leaving these 
rooms nest autumn, and taking some that are cheaper. Six 
weeks ago, my prospects were somewhat different. I had 
then before me visions of big houses, and servants, and all 
the life that goes with them. Yes— yes— I know quite well 
what I am losing. No miser, unwillingly counting over his 
coins as he pays them, knows better. 

" Let that go. But, Irma, now 1 must turn to you, and 
confess to you, who have been so guilelessly truthful to me, 
about another trouble which I still have to reckon with, but 
which I can reckon with better than I could a week ago. I 
am sad without you ; but my complete trust in you gives to 
this sadness a sort of cloistral quiet, in which I continually 
think o\ir situation over. I fancy, as I do this, that I consist 
of four persons — myself as jury, myself as prisoner, and two 
counsel, who are respectively prosecuting and defending me. 
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The one attacks am as depraved, mean, aud wicked ; the other 
takes up every point in order, considers it curiously and fairly, 
and disposes of it. The attacking party— the counsel for the 
pfoeecutjon — is extremely furious and voluble ; and there are 
two qualities in his rhetoric that at first intimidated me. He 
laid down all his propositions as if no one could question them ; 
and no doubt they were alt of them propositions 1 had heard 
before. He said, ' You are ruining the happiness of a home ; 
you ai'e betraying a frieud ; you are wronging a man who has 
trusted you, and who has never injured you.' And he went 
on in this way till he was out of breath. He had no need to 
think, for his phrases were supplied him by newspapers. Then 
the other began, taking every point in order. ' Ruining the 
happiness of a home ! ' he exclaimed. ' What does that 
mean? The home in question had none of tliat happiness 
which the conduct now in question could ruin. Weak indeed 
must be the case of a prosecution, when one of its most 
formidable arguments rests upon something which is, in this 
case, a mere conventional fixition — some Richard Roe or some 
John Doe of morality. If the happiness of a home has been 
here affected in any way, it has been rather repaired than 
ruined. Betraying a friend ! ' the counsel for the defence 
continues. ' Here is another fiction — not a fiction in some 
cases, but a fiction here ; and yet always assumed convention- 
ally, whether true or not.' And then the counsel says, turning 
to me in my capacity of jury — ' The arguments we have just 
been listening to pi-etend to he those of the conscience. They 
illustrate a fact I have very often suspected, namely, that 
much which passes for conscience, or a man's own inmost 
voice, is not what it seems to be. It is not what he eaya 
about himself — he who knows all the circumstances ; but what 
he thinks other people would say, who could never know but 
a part of them, and that part the least important. It is not 
the voice of your own judgment on yourself, but your hypo- 
thetical anticipation of how other people would misjudge you.' 
In many cases I am convinced that this is absolutely true. 
The counsel for the prosecution is more furious than ever. 
He drops the tone of argument, adopts that of a sermon, and 
quotes various phrases which either have no meaning, or derive 
it from an assumption that the text of the New Testament is 
inspired. Instantly the other one interrupts him. ' Stop,' 
he says, ' tor a moment. Recollect yourself, and be consistent. 
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What ia your attitude towards dogmatic Christianity ? Do 
you believe that directly or indirectly the words of the New 
Testament come from some miraculous source 1 Will you 
stake your moral existence on the truth of the Nicene Creed, 
of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, of the infallible and 
supernatural authority of patristic and other traditions ! Not 
you. Eightly or wrongly you assent to the scientific methods 
of the age ; and none of these doctrines for you are more than 
facta of history. How do you dare then — ia this your spiritual 
honesty — to bully me with texts and opinions whose authority 
you yourself deny? The fear which you seek to raise in me, 
and which if you could raise it you would attribute* to con- 
science, would indeed be fear exactly as described by Solomon 
— it would be a hetrayal of the ewccours that reason offereth.' 
At this point matters take a new turn. The prosecutor shifts 
his ground, and goes back to reason. ' Suppose,' he says, ' I 
admit your arguments to be right in your own case, that 
your own personal conscience has not full grounds for con- 
demning you, yet what would be the result were this to be 
admitted generally 1 Every one would apply this admission 
to himself, to justify any caprice however depraved or wanton. 
He could persuade himself that it applied to his circumstances 
just as well as to yours.' ' My friend,' the other answers, 
' all that you say sounds admirable, till you come to examine 
the sense of it. The sense of what you have just urged, if it 
has any sense, is this : — that we must submit to conscience in 
cases where we know it to be wrong, for fear that others 
should not submit to it in caaes where it would be right.' 

" And so they go on — these arguing voices within me : and 
I listen to them with an interest in their general bearing 
which sometimes makes me forget that they have any reference 
to myself. And then when I remember that they have, and 
it all again becomes personal, do you know what I am tempted 
to do I I am so inconsistent that I am sometimes tempted to 
ask whether my real conscience must not be dead in me — 
whether I have not lost my perception of right and wrong ; if 
I am able really to doubt as to so grave a matter 1 And then 
I try the whole case over again. I lay bare my passion to my 
conscience, and 1 ask, does it degrade or raise met And out 
of the depths of my conscience, or my consciousness, comes 
always the same anawer. There is a passion that degrades, 
and there is a passion that raisea. Mine ia the paasion that 
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raises. How do I kuow thatt B; a very simple test — T 
know it by its fruits. And what may its fruits be I Thcv 
are these. It has ' crented a soul under the ribs of death.' 
It hivi tAiight me to value the true ti-easure of life, not the 
friitleriiig busk. It has quickened my feeling for all other 
human beings. It is killiag selfishness. It has given to 
fidelity a meaning I never before couceived. It has made 
fidelity a part not only of every action, but of every thought. 
It has nerve.l me not only for great sacrifices, which once 
mnde ai-e made for ever, but for all those self-restritints and 
self-denials for which occasion is ahvays arising, and in which 
the krger sacrifices are repeated, as on an altar, daily. It has 
shown me that the truest pleasures of life ai-e the simplest and 
also the purest. It has given wings to the fieah, which have 
fanned themselves into the world of the spirit. It has touched 
corruption, and corruption has put on in'corruption. If any 
one would understaml natural religion, let him understand a 
natural love like mine. This is that hidden well to which all 
the pleasures and virtues and faiths and aspii'ations ' repair- 
ing, in their golden urns draw light.' It contains everything 
that can make us value life, and regret yet be I'esigned to 
death." 

So wrote Grenville ou the day of Mrs. Schilizzi's departure. 
That evening he went out to a party, not because be was 
inclined for KOciety, but because he fojired solitude. When he 
came back to his room his brow was clouded, and again 
turning to his diary, and bending sadly over the pages, he 
proceeded thus : — 

"On many occasions, but more especially when I have been 
a passenger on some great ocean steamer, and have watched 
the beauty of its lines as it sheared the waves, or answered 
like a living thing to the helm, or when I have looked down, 
as I often have done, into the engine-room, and seen the 
ceaseless sliding flash of the huge machinery — the measured 
reeling of those towers of steel, the cylinders— the rise and 
fall of the burnished piston-rods — the sway of the returning 
cants — rising and falling, turning and returning, all fulfill- 
ing faithfully their appointed couisea, I have been lost in 
wonder at the pei'fect skill of man. I have said over to 
myself the lines of Sophocles — 
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And then I ii;ive thought of man, as we all know him, 
imperfect ; and again and again I have said thia to myself — 
"What men make is go much better than what they do ; what 
they do is so much worse than what they are. 

" To-night I have felt this lost remark to be bitterly true ae 
to myself. In these pages, but an hour or two ago, I was 
writing about the fidelity which went through all my acU and 
thoughts- And now to-night— what wayward devil was in 
mel^ — mi^rable as I was, smarting as I was wich the Bense of 
her absence, I have allowed myself to take some sort of alien 
pleasure in the eyes of other women. Each time it was for 
R moment only. It was a poor little staived emotion, which 
I stamped upon every moment it showed itself. .And yet, 
if she knew of this I should be ashamed. And mentally, 
amongst alt those people, I kept saying to her, ' Irma, for- 
give me ; I am yours, and yours only.' I won't write more 
about these misdeeds. Never till now would they have 
seemed to me misdeeds at alt. What to yon, Irma, seems 
an infidelity I should have looked on as fidelity to any other 
woman, 

" This occurs to me. Suppose in this diary I were to he 
absolutely unreserved, telling all my minutest faults, even to 
those of each thwarted impulse, not only would another 
i-eading it think me worse than I am, but 1 should probably 
myself think so. We should both of us probably think that I 
waa vainglorious iu describing my virtues, whilst the more 
candid I was iu confessing my sins, that the more sius we both 
should tbink remained behind, being too shameful for con- 
fession. If one man, or only a few men, are candid in this 
way, they are certain to be misjudged thus. They will seem 
to be worse than others, only because they are more honest. 
.And yet if only a few men would with absolute truth give us 
some record of the workings of their consciences, what 
advances in knowledge might be made I 

"Irma — you will never see what I am writing. These 
words will never reach you ; bat before I go to lied let me 
solemnly swear this to you — that if you could see the whole of 
iny heart and soul, these sins which, small as they are, I 
repent so bitterly, would not destroy your faith in me, or 
make you think me less wholly yours. -All my life turns to 
yon. All my life depends on you." 

Mrs. Scbilizzi's plans were to go at once to the Princess and 
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bring the children back agaio to the hotel in the forest ; and 
there, ae soon as he could do so, Grenville was to rejoin her. 
It would be a day or two, thei'efore, before he could count on 
hearing from her; and yet even on the second, though he 
knew she would be spending it in the train, he fondly hoped 
t))at she might manage to despatch a lino to him. He knevp 
that under the same circumstances be would do so to her. 
But no line came. The disappointment could not be said to 
have taken away the sunlight from him ; but, for all that, it 
did take away the sunshine. He weot mechanically about bis 
melancholy legal business. He dined out as if he had been 
diniog in a dream, and he knew no happiness till weary he 
went to bed, hoping that sleep would hurry him to a letter 
from her next morning. There was one. It was written 
hastily ; most of it was mere fragmentary news, but there 
was a phrase or two and a sentence that breathed ftfEectioo, 
filling him with a sense of it like a box of spikenard broken. 
That day was a happy one, except for one discovery which it 
brought to him — that his business would keep him in London 
for ten days instead of for a week ; but this was again counter- 
balanced by his news from Mrs. Schilizzi. Her husband, she 
had just heard in Vienna, would be later in returning than he 
anticipated ; so they would at all events have time to set 
their house in order. 

That day was a happy one, but the nest was a total blank. 
There was not so much as a line from her. Then came a 
weary third. Again there was no letter. He had written 
every day, pouring out to her every thought of his heart. He 
had harcUy been able to bring himself to close his envelopes, 
and cease sending his voice to her. Like Dante's souls in 
purgatory, up till now he had been " contented in the flame," 
but this third day's silence was moi-e than his nerves could 
bear. No one watching him, no one talking to him, as he 
went through his business, and dined out, would have guessed 
from his acuteness in the one case and bis flow of conversation 
in the other, that a. tooth sharper than the serpent's was 
gnawing him under his shirt and waistooat. A week went by 
before he had heart to continue his diary, and when he did so 
his I'ecord of that week was as follows : — 

"Of all physical maladies perhaps the most acute is sea- 
sickness, and yet none receives so little pity. With regard to 
the pains of the soul, the heart, the spirit — the devil knows 
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what to call it — I am beginning to see that the same thing 
holds good. Some of the most pitiable are thoae that would 
be leagt pitied. I think this week I have been almost mad 
Bometimes, and even now my temper gets into my pen, and I 
talk of the devil before I know what I am doing, I am a fool 
- — -a fool ; and yet I am not a coward, for to ^1 the world I 
have shown an uni'uffled front. But^fool I must bo ; for 
what is the cause of my wretchedness 1 Merely that a woman 
in tea days has written only three times to mo, and one of 
these times only three careless lines. What a trifling calamity 
that sounds to one who reads of it I but to me who feel it— 
what has it meant to me! Here is a woman for whose sake I 
am renouncing everything. I am remaining in London for no 
other reason than to complete the death of my ambition, and 
the act that will make me homeless. And through every 
hoiur of the day her image has haunted me. Every thought I 
have thought I have mentally brought to her, as some 
Catholic votarist lays flowers upon an altar. The one occupa- 
tion that has given me any real comfoi't has been to write to 
her. All my hours of exertion have been like steps to the 
hour which was dedicated to this writing. And each day all 
my hopes naturally were to hear from her. I have been 
accustomed to reason with myself from iny own experience ; 
and knowing how to write to her is for me a daily necessity — 
how eveiy day I am straitened till this is accomplished, I 
could not but conclude that unless her affection wei'e de- 
creasing, to write to me would be an equal necessity for 

"Two of her letters have been almost worse than none — 
evidences of carelessness far more than of care. I was patient 
at first, though disappointed ; but at last the gathering pain 
burst out in my mind like a fountain of bitter water. Much 
as 1 long to bo honest, I cannot for very shame's sake commit 
to paper all the things I have said about her ; and I cannot, 
for another reason — bocauso no words could express it — 
commit to paper the misery in which I said them. But the 
kind of judgment which, in these moods, I have passed upon 
her, I can describe in general terms. Just as her connection 
with myself has been ennobled and sanctified in my eyes by 
my believing it, as I have done, to be the result of a serious 
pulsion, so the moment I was tempted to consider that passion 
a caprice, not even strong enough to have the semblance of 
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unselfishness, her whole conduct and character have eutii-ely 
changed their aspect. My devotion to her haa turned into a. 
sort of surprised contempt, to be equalled iJnly by my ov^n 
contempt for myself. 

"Stay, stay. It will be perhaps as well if I do actually 
record one or two specimens of my accusations against her. 
I have said, ' Here am I, who am giving up all my life to 
her ; and she will not sacrifice for me even five minutes out 
of the day.' I have said also, 'And does she feel it a sacrifice 
to write to me 1 If she does, by feeliug so she shows the 
sacrifice to be worthless.' Again I have imagined myself 
saying this to her — ' The things you value in life, you value 
in this order — first your children, then your clothes, then 
your comfort— and after your comfort you have fancied you 
valued me.' 

"And day by day, whilst she was forcing me to think like 
this of her, I was completing for her sake the surrender of 
all my worldly prospeuta. Hiid I been forced to ha solitary, 
I think I should have gone mad, I have been constantly 
mixing in society by way of a counter-irritant ; and the 
kindness I have met in the world has seemed such a strange 
thing lo me, when compared with her cruelty, for whom I 
am giving the world up. A few nights ago, at a concert, 
whom should 1 meet but Lady Evelyn Standish ! Was she 
different, or was I different, from what I or she was at 
Vicenzal It seemed to me that there was a deeper welcome 
in her eyes. She took evident pleasure in being with me. 
She contrived to dismiss civilly every one who attempted to 
interrupt us ; and I remained at her side, talking to her all 
the evening. And I thought, ' I am giving you up for that 
hard, thankless woman ! ' And yet, all that evening, not for 
a single moment did I let voice or look convey any thought 
or feeling which was more than what a friend might have 
conveyed, or by which that hard, thankless woman would 
have been wronged. 

" Were my mood as I write this the mood I have been just 
describing, 1 should never have had the heart to make so 
miserable a confession. But I have as yet told only half my 
story. I have said that I — I myself — have been accusing 
her. It was not I, but some pack of rebellious voices in me 
—wolves of the spirit, which in lacerating her, lacerated me 
first. As for me — as for my real self — I was ashamed that 
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the purlieus of my mind should harbour such beasts of prey ; 
and day by day I fought with them, beating them down, and 
striking them into silence. How quickly they sprang «p 
again I Again I struck them down. 

" I strengthened myself for this struggle in three ways^ 
first, by thinking how unworthy it was of me, as a man, to 
allow myfelf to be so savagely disturbed by anything ; 
secondly, by thinking how, even were the worst I could 
impute to her true, there was still in her a goodneES and a 
tenderness, as to which I could not' have been deceived, and 
how, it she needed forgiveness, I should find peace in forgiving 
her ; and lastly, by making myself the advocate of her cause, 
and seeing how much might be said that would altogether 
justify her. I urged on my own attention how far harder, 
for many reasons, it probably was for her to write than for 
me. I argued that the shortness of her letters might he a 
sign of trust in me, rather than of indifference, showing her 
to believe that even in a few hasty words I should see the 
affection whose existence she never dreamed of my doubting. 
I said to myself .again, that under certain circumstances, an 
affection sure of itself, and sure of the desired return, felt 
the need of writing less than an affection leas deep and 
trusting ; and I also reminded myself of a (act of my own 
experience — that once or twice, thougli ail day I had been 
writing letters to her mentally, the actual composition of one 
had been an effort even to myself. 

" In this way I have reduced my mind to order, though I 
am still smarting after the conflict. Irma, I feel that I owe 
you so much more than a man owes a woman, under other 
and more fortunate conditions. I want to subdue pride, and 
selfishness, and evil temper. I want to offer to you all this 
t elf -conquest, though you never know what it has cost me, 
or reward me by any recognition of it. And yet how easy 
you might make it, would you only treat me with a kindness 
which surely would cost you nothing I Of these three last 
letters you have written me, the last has been reslly kind, 
short as it was. Your Image, which had almost vanished 
from me, or become distorted, came close to me and was clear 
again. The strife in my heart was hushed. The hitter 
waters heeame sweet." 

A little later he added this : — " Even if at times I pass out 
of her mind, and she is not conscious that she feels J nm of 
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much value to her, it does not follow that she really ie 
shallow and inconstant. What seems indifference is often 
merely security ; just as rich men often proclaim themselves, 
and think themselves, indifferent to their riches, yet if asked 
to part with them would not yield up a penny ; and if 
robbed of them would be miserable. As such men love their 
riches, so I will believe that she loves me. I am coming to 
see that men may control their judgments; that judgments 
which are false are being perpetually suggested to us ; and 
that sometimes we can bold to the true only by an act of 
will, which enables us to stop our ears to the words of the 
false witness within us." 

Next day he continued — " At last — at last, I am happier. 
I have heard again from her — it is true a few lines only ; 
but still they showed that she cannot be really changed. 
She ie at Licbtenbourg with her children and the Princess. 
There have been, she says, no more cases of scarlatina. The 
place is pronounced safe ; and she has told the Princess that 
I shall be there shortly. My work in London is at last over. 
The fatal papers will be sent to me at Licbtenbourg for my 
signature ; and at last I am free. I leave England to- 



CHAPTEE, XXY. 



As Granville retm-ned to Licbtenbourg, ho could not help 
contrasting bis journey Jrom it, in Mrs. Scbilizzi's company, 
with bis present journey, in the company of nothing but his 
thoughts. It is true he was now hopeful, but his life was 
hope tempered with anziety ; whereas on that former occasion, 
though trouble was indeed confronting him, he had hardly 
had more than a slight foretaste of those minute estrangement^ 
which, without killing their affection, had since then inflicted 
on it the shocks of repeated deaths. He hardly knew then 
the look of her face in anger. Now he had eaten of the tree 
of knowledge, and he knew. 

At Vienna, however, where he was obliged to pass the 
night, he was greeted at his hotel by a letter from her, telling 
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him how she longed for his arrival. The phraeoology, it is 
true, struck him as & little conventional; but under the 
circumstances he was satisfied. The following day, as he sat 
in the dusty railway-carriage, the thought of her welcome in 
the evening shone through his mind like sunlight ; the nearer 
he got to her, the more did his doubts evaporate ; and nothing 
disturbed him till, reaching a certain junction, he found that 
his train had just missed its connection, and that he would be 
three hours late in reaching his destination. Ttiis contretemps, 
however annoying in itself, constituted, at all events, a valuable 
counter-irritant, which precluded the recrudescence of any 
sentimental sorrows ; and when at last the later train, by 
which he was to proceed, arrived. Fate had arranged for him 
another and more agreeable distraction. 

" I was stUl chafing inwardly," he wrote in his diary, 
" when Fritz, who had tried vainly to find an empty com- 
partment for me, ushered me into one which had but a single 
occupant. This was a man who, despite the warmth of the 
weather, had with him, though not on him, a magnificent rug 
of sables. The rug was what first Ktruck me ; but only a 
moment later I saw some more magnificence in the shape of a 
gorgeous dressing-bag. The possessor of all these splendours 
was himself oddly in keeping with them. In point of age he 
seemed a well-preserved seventy. His grizzled hair was 
curly ; his grizzled moustaches waxed ; one ungloved hand 
showed a number of turquoise rings ; and there gleamed in 
his eyes, and lurked in his many wrinkles, a seasoned charity 
tow^^ misconduct which evidently began at home. It was 
necessary for me to exchange one or two remarks with him, 
in connection with the moving of some packages ; and I saw 
at once that I was talking to a polished man of the world. I 
suppose his perception paid me a similar compliment ; for, 
presently producing a oigarette-case that was gilt and jewelled, 
and sparkled most aggressively with the balls of a monstrous 
coronet, he ofiered me a cigarette, which, the moment I had 
taken a puS at it, I found to be more delicate than anything 
I before had tasted. Kothing foments confidence so much as 
fine tobacco. This, my companion told me, came from Egypt, 
where he gave me to understand ho had means of securing 
what was choicest. I myself have been once or twice in 
Cairo, and I mentioned the names of several people connected 
with it. They were people of high position — travellers, 
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financiers, diplomats, fashionable visitors, and friends of the 
late Khedive. The stranger knew all of them by name, and 
most of them personally. He had begun talking in French, 
His French was perfect ; but he presently saw I was an 
Bnglishman, and began talking English. His Engli.sh n-ns 
equally good, except perhaps for the accent. I discovered 
that he knew London. He had been there for six weeks 
once. His acquaintance had not been large, but it seemed to 
have consisted exclusively of royal personages, of diplomats, 
and some of the ultra-fashionable stars of society. Presently 
the name cropped up of our own ambassador at Yieuna. Kly 
companion knew him intimately, I said that he was a 
friend of my own. My companion, whose keen eyes had 
caught my name on a luggage label, at once assumed a smile 
of mixed surprise and gratification, and flattered my sense of 
importance by asking me if I wore myself. I told him I was. 
' And you know,' he asked, ' Lady Ashford ) ' On my saying 
I did, he went on, ' She is coming to stay with me. I have 
an old castle not very far from Lichtenbourg.' A sudden 
light broke on me. This must be the Pasha or tlie devil. 
Perhaps he was both ; he at any rate proved to be the former. 
I totd him 1 had visited his castle, and that I was now going 
to Lichtenbourg. He begged me before I left to come for a 
few days and stay with him. I said, if I could 1 would. He 
little knew how unlikely I was to do so. 

" "When we reached our station, I was annoyed to find that 
this late train was met by no conveyance from Lichtenbourg, 
There was one carriage only— a large break, with some 
coronets on it, whose balls looked like rows of brass-headed 
nails, and with four milk-white horses. The Pasha, discovering . 
my plight, offered to take me with him, and send me over to 
Lichtenbourg the following morning ; adding, what proved to 
be quite true, that there was rain in the clouds, and that I 
had better make sure of shelter. I thanked him, but declined 
his offer. Irma I knew would even now be waiting for me, 
and all my heart was famished for the sight of hev. I told 
Fritz to go to a neighbouring posting-house and secui-e any- 
thing on wheels — if even an open cart — which would bring 
my luggage, and that I would walk on before him. I had a 
small bag containing a change of clothing, which I slung over 
my back, and prepared to set out on my pilgrimage. At this 
moment some drops began to fall, the air grew rapidly 
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colder, and mixed with tbo rain came bail. For a moment I 
dojibted whether I would go in this comiog down-pour. "But 
my doubts were only luomentary ; and to tlie dismay of Fritz 
I went. I was soon drenched. The rain blinded me, the hail 
Btung me. In half an hour the roads were turning into 
quagmires, and <IarkneR& was coming before its time, I 
thought I should ne\er arrive. I began to grow bewildered, 
and once or twice I thought I had lost my way. But at last 
arrive I did. I huiTJoil ilirough the clipped alleys ; I reaulied 
the well known hotel. It was ten o'clock. I pushed the doors 
open roughly, and showed mjselt blinking in the hall, an 
object so strange and weather beaten, that a waiter and a 
man from the bui-eau hurried out, ready to eject me. At 
last I was recognized ; and though they probably thought me 
mud, tliey showed me to the room I had ordered, where I 
hastily changed my things, and then demanded to be shown 
to the salon cf Mrs. Schilizzi and the Princess. I entered. 
Irma was sitting at the table listlessly, by a great bowl of 
llowers, not expecting me, and not looking up at first. "When 
she did look up, a cry of delight broke from her. It seemed 
to me that I had not seen her for years ; her voice at first 
sounded strange. Her face too looked strange. I seemed 
to have lost the clue to it. For a moment or two we were 
embarrassed : and then— we looked at each other, and were 
re-united. Yes — yes; hut what happened thent She took 
my hand and held it. I did not think that that would be all. 
ijouie other seal of welcome, some other touch with healing in 
it— she saw that I expected this ; but all in a second, like the 
writing on Belshazzar's wall, a frown appeared on her fore- 
head, and she almost pushed me from her. ' How can you be 
so silly!' she exclaimed, in a stinging emphatic whisper. 
' My aunt's in the next room. Have you absolutely no 
consideration for me 1 ' I felt that this was unjust. Her 
conduct at this moment was far more likely to reach the ears 
of the Princess than the gift of a noiseless moment, which 
would have i-atisfied me. 'You know,' she went on, still 
chilling lue by her accent, ' you know that I am glad to see 
you. But it would have been far better had you managed to 
come earlier, or else had put off calling on us till some time 
to-morrow morning.' At this moment the door of the neigh- 
bouring room opened, iind in b'lstled the Princcs=, her fa^'C 
wrinkled with smiles. She asked me how it was I had 
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managed to come so late. I told her about the trains. I 
told her also that I had walked. ' Walked ! ' she exclaimed ; 
' aud ID this rain ; aad all these long nine miles I ' I said I 
had told her niece that I hoped to join them at dinner, and so 
waa determined to reach them in time to excuse myself that 
night for my absence. As I said this, I was aware that Irma 
started ; and I felt that her eyes were fixed on me with a, acvr 
expression. I met them in one rapid look, and they were full 
of a repenting tenderness. And now, too, her voice came 
musical to my ears with solicitude, as she exclaimed to her 
aunt, 'And most likely he's had no dinner. Do let us rin^, 
and see if we can't get him something here.' 

" The Princess assented. She also was full of kindness ; 
but just at this juncture Fritz appeared at the door, an- 
nouncing not only that he had arrived and the luggage, but 
also that a supper for me was ready in my own room. Till a 
moment ago I had no knowledge that I was hungry. But 
the change in Irma's manner, T suppose by restoring peace to 
me, left me free to listen to the cries of appetite. I was mo^ 
than hungry. I was faint indeed ; and confessing as much, 
I left them, receiving as I went from Irma's hand and eyes an 
assurance whose charm made every nerve cease aching. In the 
passage the manager met me, wanting to tell me something 
about the money I lent the doctor. 1 gather it will be repaid in 
a day or two. If that is the case, it will no doubt be a great 
convenience to me. I shall hear about it to-morrow. I 
couldn't attend to-night. Wearied as I am by my walk, and 
disposed to sleep as I am by my supper, I have only been able 
to get through this piece of diary, because I am inspired by 
the happiness which her last look gave me. Irma, so long as 
you are true to me, I can bear anything; and I can see ahead 
of ua many things that must be borne. Let us try together 
80 to bear all, that what is ignoble in many cases may not be 
so in ours. Irma, during the days which we still have to 
ourselves, never quarrel with me — never move aside from me. 
Watch with me. Is there in the heart of things any reason 
why I should not say, Pray with me? I shall see you, I shall 
be with you, to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, aud 
many to-morrows afterwards, uninterrupted. Be to me 
always what you have been ! " 

This last request, though it never reached Mrs. Schilizzi's 
ears, was granted by her during the next few days partially, 
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though not entirely. She never quarrelled with him. The 
da-ggere he had discovered she could use were all bid in their 
sheaths ; but her old frankness, at once pansionate and child- 
like, was, except on rare occaBioue, troubied bj a certain 
nervousnesa, which was not far from irritability, and which 
sometimes indeed only avoided being so by taking the form of 
preoccupation. 

Tbe proximate cause of this was evidently the presence of 
the Princess, from whose company they could escape only for 
precarious intervals. People who judge of tbe lives of others 
from a distance, are accustomed to make light of impedimenta 
of this kind. They quote the proverb, "Where there's a will 
there's a way," and affirm that if somebody had but really 
wished it, he or she could of course have done so-and-so. 
Such critics of couduct entirely fail to realiiie how strong are 
the fetters, fine and invisible though they may be, which the 
most trivial of social circumstances can sometimes weave 
around us ; and Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi constantly found 
now that a lUe-a-tHe was as wholly beyond their reach as if 
for the time being there was a whole ocean between them. 
He, however, could not get rid of the feeling that the diffi- 
culties which beset them were sometimes unnecessarily 
increased by a perverse timidity on her part, the suspicion of 
which pained and troubled him. Still, in spite of all this, 
hardly a day passed on which they did not secure at least an 
hour together — either in the sitting-room, when the Princess 
was enjoying her siesta, or else where some seat in the gardens 
lurked amongst sequestered leafage. 

During these interviews the last thing with which he could 
tax her was hardness; but at moments he was conscious on 
her part of a certain gentle shrinking from him, and her eyes 
appealed to him as if full of some unuttered truth which, it 
seemed, she longed to tell him, pleading with him for en- 
couragement to do so. As for him, he vacillated between two 
moods — a mood of compassion, made all the deeper and more 
unselfish by the passion that was absorbed and lurked in it ; 
and a mood of sadness caused by the importunate contrast 
between her old remembered frankness and this present 
estranging hesitancy. 

At last she began to give him some clue to her feelings. 
They were seated, as they often were, in the gardens. " Bobby," 
she began. He looked at her. Her eyes had tears in them. 
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She glnoced round her hastily to see that there was no one 
near, and took his hand, as if she were clinging to his sym- 
pathy. " Bobby," she began again, and her voice was oddly 
tremulous, "I wonder what you would do supposing that 
this happened — supposing tliat some day you were to discover 
I had become very jjood. Would you cease to care for met 
"Would you go quite away from me V 

His answer was, " No ; you asked me that once before." 

" I expect you would," she said, ignoring these last words. 
" Not at first, perhaps ; but later. It would necessarily make 
some diffei'ence." 

" ^'ill you," he said presently, "be patient, and let me 
answer you slowly ; and if you find me hesitating in my 
phi-a.ses, believe me that the reason is this — I am not trying 
to hide my thoughts, hut to find them. Yes," he resumed, 
after a pause, " you are right. It would make a differeoce. 
It wouldn't destroy my affection for you ; but I think that 
for that very reason it would separate us. Irma— what I am 
saying might, to a gross mind, seem to bear quite a base and 
selfish sense ; but the gross mind would quite misapprehend 
me. That chain which you talk of severing, though im- 
portant in one sen»«, in another sense how unimportant it has 
been to us ! Subtly and closely as it has helped to bind us 
together, how few and how slender have been its links. We 
have not valued it for its own sake. It has been hidden and 
lost in its results. And yet, Irma — yet — how shall I pick my 
words T Listen- — let me put it like this. We are accustomed 
to speak of ourselves as souls and bodies ; and when affeution 
is slight and passion strong, we are for practical purposes thus 
divisible; and we can, if we will it, sacrifice either element to 
the other. But when aifection is not slight, but fills and 
absorbs the soul, the soul then fills and absorbs the body; and 
the body is to this transfigured affection what the brain is to 
the intellect. Low and high, good and bad — you cannot cat 
tip a unity into such divisions as these. Some people may say 
that it is nobler to think than to eat; but without doing the 
one we never shall do the other." 

She watched him as he spoke, weighing every word, far out 
of reach of the hiss of any impure propriety, her heart not 
insulting her cheeks with the indecency of a blush. She 
was fAce to face with the eternal mysteries of esistence — not 
a body, not a ghost, but a woman ; and the eyes with which 
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she -watched him were, in the words o( Bjtod, " All yontb, 
but with an aspect beyond time." He saw that she expected 
him to continue. " I think," he said, "thus Far I know my 
meaning clearly ; but when I come to the practical application 
of it, I am doubtful. I naturally should incline to say that I 
couldn't part from you by halves. And yet, again, by no 
argum.ents of mine will I even try to sway your conscience 
against your will. If your conscience tells you to take a 

He paused. "Dew," she said, "go on. Tell me." 
" I believe," he said, " I could bear any change in your con- 
duct so long as it meant no change in your dispotiition towards 
me. I could never I'eproach you- — never. And yet, if our 
dispositions remain unchanged — however I argue, I am brought 
ba^ to this — our only course is to part or to change nothing." 
" Dear," she said gently, " I haven't the strength to change. 
But I must teacli you a new lesson. You must pity as well 

This conversation left Grenville full of trouble, and presented 
his whole conduct in a new and ghastly light to him. So far 
indeed as it was conduct concerning himself only, his judgment 
of it was in no way altered ; but if she were becoming unhappy 
on account of her own partnership in it, her unhappiness he 
felt would be his work. So long as she was at peace with 
herself, her attachment to him. might be raising her ; but the 
moment she began to despise herself on account of it, it would 
begin to degrade and ruin both her and him together. And 
in that case he asked himself what course would be open to 
him ? To abandon her and to remain with her seemed equally 
fraught with misery. These considerations gathered in his 
mind like clouds; but before they had done more than cast 
some advancing shadows, Mrs. Schilizet's quiet seemed to have 
come back to her; and Greuville's storm floated away and 
evaporated. That evening, when he was phiying a game of 
chess with her, she said, 

"I agiee with you quite in all that you said this morning. 
You took nje too seriously; and yet I am glad you did — 
because else I should not have heard you explain the matter 
80 clearly." 

"What is he explaining!" said the Princess, looking up 
from her book. " Ai-e you two turning into philosophers over 
your game ! " 
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'■ We were puided hj a problem," said Grenville, " and 
have now solved it by ezperieace." 

Next day, wheo they found themselves alone in tbe gardens, 
Mrs. Schitiui alluded to this slight incident. 

" You see," she said, " how careful one ought to be. My 
aunt's ears are like needles. I was in fault last night ; but 
I'm often afraid that you may say something imprudent. Do 
be kind to me ; don't when we are with her lower your voice 
in talking to me, or do anything to suggest even that there is 
any understanding between us. Perhaps she would never 
dream of s«ch a thing. Perhaps I'm absurdly nervoua ; but 
tliink how fatal might be tbe least suspicion on her part. 
When I first met you," she went on presently, " I would have 
sat with you and whispered with you for hours, if you would 
have condescended to do so, without a thought or fear of either 

my aunt or any one. But now This is our seat ; I'm 

tired, Bobby. Let ub sit down. Yon did the talking yesterday. 
Let me do it to^iay. As I told you, dear, I have thought over 
all you said ; and I agree with it ; and oh, believe me, I don't 
want you to go, I think that yesterday I gave you a wrong 
impression ; and I think I was wrong about my own meaning 
myself. I think that what has been troubling me chiefly these 
last few days has not been the thought of sin ; for to-day, aa 
much as ever, I feel that my soul has been made alive through 
you. But — I wonder if you would understand! You are not 
a woman. How should you ! And for you things are all so 
different." 

He protested that this was not so. She shook her head 
sadly, and not without an effort continued — 

" As to tbe way in which most people would condemn me, 
in that way I don't condemn myself, and I don't pretend to. 
The hypocrisy of self-condemnation is as bad as the hypocrisy 
of self-approval. But what I feel is this. Till lately I had 
nothing that I cared to conceal from any one ; and now, as 
you saw in London, and as you again see here, I am obliged 
to conceal things even from my mother-in-law and my aunt ; 
and by and by, Bobby, all this will be worse. Naturally I 
am so very simple. I like all things — even my sorrows — to 
bo straightforward ; and this seems to be destroying tbe 
simplicity of my Kfe. I am not ashamed of loving you ; nor 
am I ashamed of wronging Paul, for it is impossible for me to 
believe that I am doing so; but I am ashamed^or, at least, 
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dear, I am trouVled — by the thought of having to live with 
half my frankness gone." 

"I understand you," he answered. "Irma, what can I say? 
If you suffer like this, it is I who have caused your suffering ; 
and if for your sake I suffer in the same way myself, that will 
hardly be much comfort. Do you know, during the last two 
days I have thought your aunt has been wondering what keeps 
me at Lichtenbourg. Ah, if we only could both be open ! " 

" See ! " she exclaimed, " here are the children. They have 
come out to look f9r us." 

And the happioesa of a mother shone suddenly in her eyes, 
and gave to her laugh the gay ripple of girlhood. 

Grenville was puzzled, as he had sometimes been before, by 
the odd inconsequence of her moods. He for his part, what- 
ever might be the case with her, could not free his mind of 
the thoughts she had just suggested to him ; and before they 
had another opportunity of renewing their conversation, he 
eased his mind by writing and tmnsmitting to her the following 

" I have been thinking of what you said about lying. I 
hate a lie just as you do. I remember once for a whole fort- 
night I felt contrite and humiliated by a lie I told to get off 
a dinner-party. Lying seems to reduce one to the level of a 
naughty school-boy. And yet even the early Christians, in 
times of persecution, though if questioned with regard to their 
faith they were, of course, bound to bear witness to it, were 
expressly forbidden to let it be so much as suspected unneces- 
sarily. If our faith to one another has any of those qualities 
in it, which we believe it to have, we may hope to protect it 
without stooping to a denial of it. We shall not for that 
reason lead a life that is externally easier, but at least we 
shall keep unsullied our own self-respect ; and that is a talis- 
man which will save us at least from one thing — that voluntary 
parling, more bitter than any enforced one, which is caused 
when two who have clung together faithfully, discover at last 
that neither is worth the faith of the other." 

That same evening she had one moment alone with him. 
Slie looked thoughtful, but much happier. 

" Do you know," she said to him hastily, " what you do, 
when you tell me things! You seem to cut an alley through 
a wood that I thought impassable, and I see suddenly a gleam 
of light at the end." 
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" More philosophy ! " exclaimed the Princess, entering. 
" Come — =come. We ordered dinner at seven. Give me your 
arm, Bobby Grenville, and let me totter along with you to the 
restaurant." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Geenvillb little knew when he took hie seat at their table, 
how soon the peace in his mind, which jucit seemed to have 
renewed itself, was about to be broken again in a yet more 
serious way, and the bitterness of the lot he had chosen was 
again to make itself felt. 

They were later than most of the company, and there were 
many people departing before their own meal had arrived at 
its middle stage. The Princess was studying the moving 
figures through her spectacles, when she suddenly, in her 
penetrating voice, exclaimed — 

" Baron — baron, won't you look at me ! " 

A tall, grizzled man started, and then caught sight of her. 
They shook hands effusively. She asked him how long he bod 
been at Lichtenbourg. He said for two days, and that that 
night he was leaving. 

"You know my niece?" said the Princess. 

The Baron turned to Mrs, Schilizzi. 

" Of course," he said ; " but I have not met you since you 
were married. Once or twice I have seen you walking with 
your husband, and I wondered if my mind was deceiving me 
when it whispered that I had the honour of knowing you. 
Will you have the goodness to present me to Herr von 
SchOizzir* 

Grenville, despite every effort, was conscious that his brows 
contracted ; and though as a matter of fact his colour chan;;ed 
but little, he felt that his face must be hot with indignant 
protest. The mistake was corrected almost as soon as made ; 
and his vanity was soothed by finding that this stranger recog- 
nized his name when it was mentioned, and bowed to him 
with evident deferenca But Mrs. Schilizzi had noted every 
change in his expression ; and after the Baron had gone, she 
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became absorbed and silent. The manner of the Princess too, 
though he did not notice it at the time, underwent, as he 
reflected afterwards, an almost imperceptible change. 

" The Baron," she said to him presently, " has a beantiful 
old castle in Styria. There is liardly a roof that doesn't let 
in the raia, and hardly a table witli more than three legs. It's 
so old and dirty, that I'm aure you should have a look at it." 

Grenville felt that this allusion to his tastes was not very 
sympatjietic ; and before dinner was over he became a trifle 
eml^rassed by the PriocesB asking him what other anti- 
quities he would visit, and when bis official engagements 
would be taking him back to London. The doubt came back 
to him which be had mentioned to Mrs. Schilizz),as to whether 
his continuance at Lichtenbourg had struck the Princess as 
curious ; and instinct rather than reason at once supplied him 
with a defence. 

As to his return to London, a vague answer was sufficient. 
" But as to old castles," he went on good-naturedly, " I have 
been asked to be a guest at another, and that is the castle of 
our Pasha. If I like to go there, I believe I shall be welcome 
in a week or so ; and meanwhile this is a charming place to 
wait at." 

"With this intelligence the Princess seemed quite content. 
With an almost motherly friendliness, " Help me up from my 
chair," she said, " and come to our room to be beaten again 
at chess." 

The game that evening proceeded almost in silenca Ho 
word or look came from Mrs, Schilizzi which showed that her 
thoughts had strayed beyond knights and pawns and bishops. 
The following day when he started on his usual stroll with 
her, she surprised him by saying with decision — 

"I am not going to stay out long," And as soon as they 
had reached a walk which was comparatively unfrequented, 
she began, " I want to tell you something. You had much 
better go away. It is best for every reason." 

Surprised and bewildered, he asked her what she meant. 
"Wheremust I gol Why must I go I Wheni" 

" Soon," she said. " Can't you see that my aunt ia begin- 
ning to wonder about youl and any morning 1 may hear from 
my husband that he is coming. Indeed I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if he came without my hearing. I'm getting so 
uncomfortable I hardly know what to do." 
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It was not only what ahe said, but there was a peculiar 
quality in her manner, that roused in Grenville a certain 
sense of injustice, and seemed to have placed at once a distaoce 
between bim and her. 

"Certainly," he replied, " if you wish it, I will go. It is 
true I have nowhere to go to — except, I suppose, England, I 
have no home, as you know, either there or anywhere." 

' England ! " she exclaimed. " No — I didn't mean that." 

" Well then, Paris, if you like it better. I can easily make 
arrangements to go by the evening train." 

" Don't be silly," she cried. " Do try to understand me. 
I only mean, go away for a day or two ; and if you like to do 
so, come baok when Paul arrives. It matters about my aunt, 
so much more than about him ; and if you are here when ha 
is, it will look so much better to her." 

" Do you mean then that I must go at once) Tell me. I 
am at your orders." 

Her tone was almost tender ; but as sbe went on it grew 
chilly again. " No — no — I don't want you to go to-day. 
That would look worse than if you remained till Christmas. 
But talk to my aunt about going — make her think you are 
going. It will be quite enough, in any case, if you go to the 
Pasha for a day or two. Come," she said presently, " I mutit 
be turning back again. For the last two mornings I have 
neglected my children ; and I mean to teach them some lessons 
before luncheon." 

Grenville could not help being annoyed at the insti'uctiona 
given him. The matter of them he could bear, but what he 
could not bear was the manner. The former affected him like 
any ordinary pain, which he could accept with fortitude and 
acquiescence ; but the latter seemed rather to produce some 
irritated rebellion of the nerves, whose action lay beyond the 
province of fortituda "Of coui-se," be said to himself, "I 
will go should she really wish it ; or even if I see myself that 
it is well for her that I should go. But she seems to think 
that if she wishes to send me away, I can be sent away like a 
footman, and rung for when I again am wanted." 

In this language he recognized the return of the temper 
which had attacked and tortured him in London, and with 
which he had so long struggled there. He found, however, 
that he Iiad since then advanced considerably in the art of 
self-discipline. The cruel thoughts that now whispered them- 
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selves in his ear against her he managed to charm away, by 
quoting from his memory, as a eaiat might quole a text to the 
deTil, some former words of love, or some look of trust and 
kindness. He tried to place himself ia her exact position, 
and see the requests she made him as he supposed she saw 
them herself. He also — although on reflection he considered 
them quite uaueceseary — faithfully followed her instructions 
with regard to his conduct towards the Princess. Without 
committing himself to a statement as to when he was going to 
leave, he let the Princess know, as he could do with perfect 
truth, that he expected very shortly to be going to see the 
Pasha; and more than this, with regard to Mr^. Schilizzi, he 
put, out of deference to her wishes, a restraint on his manner 
and movements, whenevM' they were in the Princess's presence, 
which seemed as superfluous to his judgment as it was trying 
to his feelings. 

But though Grenville outwardly was perfectly calm and 
good-tempered, and to Mrs. Schilizzi, whenever he was alone 
with her, tender, his life for the next few days was one con- 
stant effort of self-control. Apart from the Princess or her 

h Id a he daily saw less and less of her. She did not deny 
h m th walks which had by this time become habitual ; but 

he p of da distaste for the lonelier parts of the gardens ; 

he k pt much as she could to the paths which were most 
f eq t d and she seemed by preference to take the children 
w th h She did not find fault or quarrel with him ; but 

he d d wh t was more estranging. She avoided, as far as 
she could, all topics that were personal, and whenever he tried 
to approach them, she adroitly turned to others. He had 
sometimes thought her hiird, ho had sometimes thought her 
cruel. He was now fretted with an even worse suspicion of 
her— that so far as he was concerned she was gradually showing 
herself fcivolous. 

Inward troubles like these, depending on such slight vicis- 
situdes, seem to many people to be hardly troubles at all, and 
to need on a man's part no firmness in bearing them. Let 
such people consider how small and hidden an injury in the 
vital parts of the body may cause the most intolerable suffer- 
ing ; and they then may learn that a mind may be sometimes 
as sensitive as a stomach, and that the finest minds, though 
they may show suffering least, are those that feel it most, and 
need most strength to bear it. Orenville'e secret sufferiugs 
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were of two kinds. First was tbe sense, made the m.ore 
difficult to deal witk because it was doubtful, that the woman 
who had been bo near to him was now gradually withdrawing 
herself ; whilst a phantom was constantly facing him of his 
own coming desolation. Secondly was a sense of his own 
unutterable folly, supposing this woman to be actually thus 
treating him. All the thoughts which wore in the service of 
hia own self-love began to plot together, and break out into 
insurrections, threatening her and clamouring to be rerenged 
on her ; but never once, by an angry look or word, did he 
allow a sign of this inward tumult to escape him. On the 
contrary, whilst one part of his mind was stinging him with 
distrust of her and resentment, he forced himself, by the aid 
of another part, to act as if he completely trusted her. How- 
ever unreasonable or capricious her conduct and words might 
seem to him, he forced himself to interpret them in some way 
to her advantage ; nor did he relax his forbearance, though it 
hourly grew more difficult, as he looked in vain for any sign 
that she was touched by it, or was even aware of it. 

As time went on the situation became nearly intolerable. 
Every day he hoped for some softening change in her, and 
every day was the casket of some fresh and complete disap- 
pointment. Not only did she avoid anything like personal 
conversation, but she avoided even the literary and other 
subjects in which formerly she had shown the deepest 
interest; or if for a moment or two she would now and then 
allude to them, instead of considering what he said, she 
ignored or sharply conti'adicted it. At last, indeed, he was 
growing to dread rather than look forward to his meetings 
with her ; when one morning, to his extreme surprise, she 
received him with a voice' and look like those of their early 
days — those days in the forest, which seemed now like some 
lost esdstence. 

" Bobby," she said softly, " 1 have a great deal to say to 
you, I am going this morning to take you for a walk in the 
country — you see 1 am ready. Have you got your hat i 
Then come." 

Hardly able to believe in such a return of happiness, 
Grenville walked by her side, unconscious o( the road they 
were taking, till she said, " We will go to a place where I 
took you once before." He then realized that they were on 
their way to the milL " Listen," she went on presently. 
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" This morning I have heard from Paul. He perhaps will be 
here to-morrow, or at farthest the day after ; and my aunt, 
who has only .been stayiug here in order to keep me company, 
has settled already to return home after luncheon." 

Grenville looked at her, and received the news in silence. 
One curious thing struck him about her. CircumBtaoces were 
approaching which, more than all otbera, might soom calculated 
to increase the nervousness she had so often before exhibited ; 
but the nervousness instead of increaeing seemed to have 
wholly vanished. She was serious indeed ; but so far as frank- 
ness goes, she was as fearlessly, as affectionately frank, as she 
had been on the lake or in the bunting-lodge. Only now even 
she surprised him by what seemed an outburst of caprice, 
though it was not of a kind to pain him ; and her manner, 
even if it had been, was quite enough to have robbed it of 
every sting. " Darling ! " she exclaimed suddenly, — it was 
long since she had used that word, — " will you mind if I ask 
you one thing 1 Let us turn back now, and go for this walk 
later. My aunt will have left by that time ; and the whole 
afternoon will be our own. I don't want to be hurried. I 
have BO much to say to you." 

Grenville assented, and they returned almost in silence — 
a silence of union, not a silence of estrangement. 

"I hope," said the Princess to GrenviUe, just before her 
departure, when Mrs. Schillzzi happened to have left the 
room, " I hope you'll write and tell me of your visit to this 
wonderful Pasha ; and if you have time on your hands, come 
back again to me. I," she continued, "am wanted here no 
longer, now that Irma will have her husband ; and I've 
business at home that has been asking for me for the last five 
days. As you are not going directly, you of course will make 
his acquaintance. He's not grand, like your friends the 
Count and Countess — ^but I don't know any one with a better 
bead on bis shoulders." 

Grenville wondered if in this there was any oblique hint to 
himself. Of one thing he had become aware at all events, 
that the Princess saw no need of conveying any hints to her 
niece. 

" Tell me," said Mrs. Schilizzi, when the Princess had 
driven off, " should you mind, Bobby, if we took the children 
with ust It would give them so much pleasure ; and I should 
like it myself, for other reasons. I can't bear to think that 
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you should come between me and them ; and indeed you 
don't ! But I was a little afraid of you thinking that they 
might come between you aud me. They won't ; but I'll do as 
you wish about it." 

" Take them," he eaid ; and she saw that he said it 
willingly. 

They went again by the way they had gone that morning. 
They came to the place where the well-remembered path took 
them from the high-road, and led them by the wQlows aud 
the river. 

"Have you forgotten," she said to him, "the day when I 
first brought you here ) I keep in my mind every word that 
you said to me. My soul was being born that day, and all 
the world seemed beautiful." 

" I," he answered, " have also forgotten nothing." 

" Let us," she said, " for the time — let us fovget something. 
Let us foi^et our troubles. For a few hours let us be happy. 
Let our walk now be a contimiation of our other walk. Bobby, 
you smile. For a few hours be happy with me." Sbe took 
his arm for a moment or so, and leant on it. "Look," she 
exclaimed presently, "did you see that water-ousel, with its 
little white breast 1 How pretty it was 1 It darted out from 
the shadow of those two bushes. Those bushes when last we 
were here had very few leaves on them. You picked up a 
stone, when we went past them. I remember what you said. 
I wonder if you do 1 Yon said that when two people were 
really fond of each other, the heavens were opened for them. 
I wonder, Bobby, if they will be open for me much longer ) " 

Before he could answer she had begun calling to tbo 
children, as if to escape from feelings which she could no 
longer control. "Come," she said, "both of you and show 
me those pretty flowers." The children came, and trotted like 
dogs along by her, extracting a promise that they should have 
tea at the mill. They bad it in the summer-house which 
Grenville so well remembered. Every incident of that first 
visit to it recurred to him. His present life was then just 
beginning, with all its rapture, and all its unforeseen bitter- 
ness. The rude green table, scratched over with the nameis of 
tourists, stared at him like some papyrus inscribed with his 
own destiny. But what that destiny was, was still a riddle 
to him. Was it heaven or ruin ) At this moment it seemed 
heaven. Irma was by his side ; and the children were laugh- 
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ing close to them. They- too laughed with the children, 
distributing the simple delicacies ; and to all four of them 
cakes and cream and sugar seomed for the moment to he the 
greatest pleasures of life, and its most important problem the 
division of them. 

At last when the little mouths were beginning to move 
more slowly, Mrs. Schilizzi said, " Now, children, go and 
play." Ofi they flew lifee two obedient butterflies, and the 
mother's face then turned towards Grenville, and her lips said 
tremulously, " Listen — I want to speak to yon." 

" Yes ! " he said. He saw that she struggled for her voice. 
She found it only with an effort. 

" Bobby," she said at last, "you won't go away and leave 
met" 

With the eloquence that lies only in words broken and 
chosen helplessly, he protested that he would not. " Why," 
he asked, " should you think so 1 " 

" For many reaaona," she said. " I can hardly tell yet how 
many. When Paul comes, I shall know," 

" Does he mind what you do, Irma 1 " 

"He would mind," she said, "anything which he thought 
was an affront to himself. But he doesn't care in any other 
way. How I spend my life, or that I have a life to spend, is 
a thing that hardly occurs to him. But the fonder I am of 
you — does not this seom strange 1 — the stronger grows my 
sense of the duties I owe to him." 

" No," said Grenville, " I don't think it is strange." 

"I want," she went on, "to give him all I can, except one 
thing — to wait on him when he orders me ; to be good-tem- 
pered with him ; to be his hired companion — to respect his 
crotchets — to he a good ornamental servant — to give him 
what he has paid for. And to give him this, dear, 1 shall 
have to be robbing you — 1 mean of my time. Often I shall 
be unable to see you ; and then you will be disgusted, and 
angry with me." 

"Never," he said, "never. And yet, Irma, I may be 
tempted to be. I know what an unreasonable thing one's 
reasoning often is ; but, in my real heart of hearts, instead 
of being angry, I shall admire you. We talked about truth 
the other day. You see yourself how truth is still open to 
you." 

" Perhaps it is," she answered. " Still I am getting so 
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fearful. Bobby — if I se«ia to neglect you, will you promise 
me not to be angry t Ob — but that's not the worst Many 
little things may happen, and I shall be forced to lie. I shall 
— I foresee it all. Listen," she went on, and looked bim full 
in the eyes — " I am naturally very truthful ; and if ever you 
find I am not bo — 1 don't mean not so to you — will you 
e to remember this 1 — that I 



«.ly.' 

Tea— I know you think you will. I see your lips move, but 
I can't hear what you say. But I wonder if yon will really. 
Oh, tell me — tell me, if I have to lie for you, tell me you 
won't hate me." 

" Irma," he said, " the very fact that you ask me this, is a 
proof that you never can do anything that will part me from 
you. Whatever blame there may be to fall on any one, it 
will be mine, not yours." 

"Tell me," she went on, hardly heeding his words, and yet 
reassured by the tone of them, " tell me, Bobby, that I may 
always lean upon you — always feel that in spirit, even if not 
in the body, yon are close to me, that you are upholding me, 
and that you will never, never abandon me. Will you never 
go away from me ? Are you sure 1 Are you quite sure ! " 

Her hand had stolen into his, holding it in a couvul^ve 
clasp. He answered her slowly, "I am weighing each word I 
utter. Look — the people of the mill are moving about in 
sight of us ; the children are close by ; I can do nothing 
but speak. I put all my life into those four words — I am 

"I believe you," she said. "I am happier. Come, let us go 
back again." 

Next morning she sent him a note early. 

" Paul," it ran, " will be here at ten. He has been travel- 
ling all night. Let me see you in the garden, just for one 
five minutes." 

They met. There was little _to say. Their thoughts 
seemed to partake of the breathless character of their words ; 
but he pulled from his pocket a crumpled sheet of paper, and 
said to her — 

" See — this is what I wrote last night." 
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"Bead it," she said. "We still have a minute or two. 
Sit down here, and read it ; and let me look at it whilst you 
do so." 

What he read was as follows ; and when he had read it, she 
took the paper from him. 

" Your eyes aad mina are turned towards tlie light ; 
Hnw can our foatstepa tend towards the nigbt 1 
They do not — cannot : though above our road 
Sorrow and clouds am eathering like a load. 
For Icam this secrtit : Tis to us allowed 
To maka a, silver lining to our cloud : 
And ve will tni-Q the dark to daylight by 
That one clear lamp — our own fidelity. 
You will be faithful— will you ? Tina I know, 
I shall not leave you till you make me go." 



CHAPTER XXVir. 

This brief interview was duly noted in his diary, which 
continued thue ; — 

" The event of this morning, though I knew it must 
happen some day, used to seem as vague a thing to me as to 
healthy people death seems. Latterly, indeed, 1 had felt its 
aspect growing day by day diatincter; but distincter only as 
being more distinctly miserable : and even now it has taken 
place I am doubtful what it may portend. Anyhow, this 
man baa at last become a reality for me, and what I think of 
myself will depend on what I think of him. Hitherto, though 
I have met and talked ajid dined with him, be has been a 
mere abstraction to me ; and I had begun to wonder whether 
my recollection of him could be accurate, and whether it 
might not be doing him some grotesque wrong. Should such 
prove to be the case, I foresaw that my position would be 
this — the better I was obliged to think of him, the worse I 
should be obliged to think of two other people. Am I then, 
in order to think well of myself, reduced to the necessity of 
hoping that I may be able to think iil of another ! No — not 
quite that. I don't want him to be bad. I«t him be in- 
different to her — that is all I ask for. X should hate to injure 
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him. Iiet me find that he is incapable of being injured. 
Hitherto I have often said to iajeelf that if I influence Jub 
life at all, it will be for good, because I may help her to bear 
his yoke more happily. But now that the time ha^ come for 
putting this view to the test, doubts have begun to trouble 
me. I was thinking only yesterday that when he came, it 
would be like the day of judgment, arraigning me and reveal- 
ing me before myself. And now he has come, and, like the 
day of judgment, suddenly. 

" To a certain extent, what I have just written is ancient 
history. When events which we have long been dreading 
actually arrive, we often find them to be like shadows, which 
look absolutely black from a distance, but which prove when 
we enter them to be merely a clouded daylight. That was my 
experience this morning. We were in the garden for very 
few minutes. He was expected by ten at the earliest, and 
our watches were not hurrying us ; but so anxious was she to 
be on the spot awaiting him, that we were back at the hotel 
a quarter before the hour. She paused on the steps, and said 
to me — 

" ' What will you do to^Iay 1 I shall hardly bo able to see 
you — indeed, I had better not' 

" A sudden inspiration came to me. ' I will go,' I said, 
' and call on the Pasha.' 

" The proposal pleased her. We entered. When we were 
in the hall, the first thing that met our eyes was a large 
portmanteau, with the letters 'P. S." painted on it. 

" ' He has come ! ' she cried. ' Don't move a step farther 

"And before I had time to think, she was hurrying up the 
stairs. As for me, I was on the point of returning to the 
garden, when I heard her break into a laugh, and distinguished 
this exclamation, ' Well I ' She had reached the first landing, 
and a man had come down towards her, I could not move. 
I was constrained to observe the meeting. I saw his boots 
first — shining varnished boots, with buff tops to them. Then 
I saw his whole figure. Yes, there he was — my friend of the 
Orient Express, even worse than I had pictured him. They 
shook hands ; and then, as if he were performing some necessary 
duty, he gave her a hasty kiss, seeming relieved when it was 
over. 'I suppose,' he said, 'you have had your coffee long 
ago. As for me, I've been ordering a d d good English 
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breakfast.' And he made a cluck witb his tongue, as I had 
heard him do in the train— a sign, 1 presume, of satisfaction 
at his own promptitude. 

" All this took place in considerably less than a minute. I 
turned away, and the weight on my heart was lightened. How 
well I remembered his voice. In the train I had thought it 
oily. It sounded now as if there were a sort of grit in it. Its 
tone was hard, almost ironical — the very negation of affection. 

" At this moment I was button-holed by the hotel manager. 
• The doctor,' he said, ' will repay me iu a week your loan to 
bim. He told me so last nigbt. He was very anxious about 
the matter. Of course I have never said that the money came 
from your Excellency.' Well — I have been looking at my 
bank-book. The repayment will be very welcome ; hut just 
then the matter came to me as an irritating trifle. 

" I wandered out of doors. I determined to avoid meeting 
them. T/iem, 1 a&j^tkem I How strange it seems to be 
obliged to think of her as bound to any human being besides 
myself ! — to find suddenly that I am an outsider 1 But after 
all it is easier to bear than I expected. The look of the man, 
the coldness of his greeting — that has taken my worst fears 
away, and I found myself, to my surprise, almost in good 
spirits. 

" My one wish now was to be away for the whole day ; so 
without retnnuDg to the hotel, I went to a stand of carriages, 
and taking a light ,^acre at once set off for my Pasha's. Was 
it pain or pleasure that filled me during the drive % I can 
ha^ly tell ; but I know that all the way her voice was in my 
ears, Iwr cheeks were close to me ; her presence was in the 
woods and brooks, still lingering there like a perfume. I 
reached the castle, as I had expected, just about the hour of 
d^euner. I sent in my card, and a smooth-faced French valet 
soon appeared at the gates, who smilingly invited me to enter. 
I was taken up a private staircase, to a round room in a tower, 
where I found the Fasha arranged tastefully on a divan. He 
was draped in a gorgeous dressing-gown, and reading a French 
novel. My eyes were so dazzled by the red and gold on the 
walls, and by silver crescents studding an azure ceihng, that 
the Pasha had risen and was hospitably pressing my hand 
before I was aware of seeing anything clearly. He was 
ohnrmed, he was ravished to receive me. He had feared I had 
quite forgotten him. Breakfast would be ready presently. 
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Would I excuse Mm whilst lie completed his toilette! He 
took me by the arm, and led me to another room— a room 
which I recognized, dim with purple velvet, and glimmering 
through ita dimoe^R with silver inkstauds and blotting-books. 
He left me here alone with a copy of the Vie Pari»ienne, and 
presently reappeared, doing infinite credit to his tailor, 
illuminated by three rose-buds and some maiden-hair fera 
in his buttonhole, and breathing perfume like a god of Greek 
mythology. 

" ' Let US descend,' he said. ' By the way, there is here a 
friend of yours. You must come and pass some days with 
me, and help me to entertain her. I have now here only 
ladies. There was a. gentleman coming, but he has failed 

"Before I had time to ask him who my friend was, some 
folding-doors were thrown open by a servant, and I found 
myself in the vaulted hall, with its mountains of Florentine 
furnitura Amongst these in a moment I distinguished the 
figure of Lady Aahford, and was conscious at the same time of 
the rustle of other dresses besides hers. Lady Aehford 
greeted me with her usual charm of manner ; but I fancied— 
though this must have been fancy only — that she eyed me a 
little curiously, as if thinking of the prophecies she liad made 
about me two months ago. She certainly expressed surprise 
at my not being yet at Constantinople. Then, whilst we were 
talking, there appeared from behind a piano — whol Why 
the very two ladies who had been pointed out to me in the 

Prater— the Baroness X and Miss Juaoita Markham. The 

Baroness is a woman of disagieeable expression, youthful in 
dresa, in years a faded fifty ; and there is all the light of 
superannuated intrigue in her eyes. As for the girl, her whole 
toilette was wonderfuL Her di-ess suggested a yachting 
costume, but there was nothing loud or startling in it. It was 
wonderful for a far more subtle reason. It seemed in its fit 
and finish like a caress or embrace by herself of her own 
beauty. It specially called attention to her throat, her waist, 
and her wrist^. Her faultleas shoes did the same thirig for 
her feet, and her dainty fringe for her forehead. Her h^knds, 
exquisitely modelled, quietly called attention to themselves. 
Why do 1 write all this ! Why do I notice these things ) I 
suppose because she contrived to make me notice them. And 
yet never was there a girl whose demeanour was more fautidi- 
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ouEly quiet. Let me eay no more about her. To me she ie 
less than nothing. I hardly spoke to her. 

" Suddenly a gong sounded, as if in honour of some Indian 
idol, and we went in to breakfast. On our way we passed 
through that aeries of gaudy rooms, with their jewelled armour 
on their waits, and with their tapestry hangings, at which 
Irma and I smiled. Lady Ashford sat on one side of me, and 
the Bai'oness on the other. The Baroness peered at me 
superciliously. I talked almost entirely to Lady Ashford. 
We talked naturally of what had happened to us since the 
night of our dinner-party in Vienna ; and again she asked me 
when I was going to begin my duties. I cannot flatter myself 
that I was extremely candid ; and oddly enough, neither was 
she. I felt certain she was not, from her manner. She had 
been in Italy — there was nothing odd about that ; but then, 
she had come back to Vienna instead oF going to London ; 
and about this move of hers theie was evidently some mystery. 
Later on, I obtained, as I think, a clue to it. 

" The Pasha after breakfast insisted on taking us for a 
drive. We all sat together in the brake which had taken him 
from the station. I did not enjoy myself. I was constantly 
and unpleasantly aware that that girl's eyes were trying to 
catch mine. I exerted myself to talk, but my voice was far ' 
from my thoughts, like that of a plover crying far from 
its nest. The Fasha insisted that I should remain for dinner; 
and in one way I was glad to do so, as I wished to be as late 
as I could in getting back to Lichtenbourg. After our drive 
he took me to his smoking-room. He is certainly an agree- 
able man, and his manners are highly polished. Indeed they < 
are like furniture on which the polish is hardly dry. As for i 
origin, he» comes, I beJieve, of a distinguished family; but 
still, though he is as much of a gentleman as an adventurer 
could well be, what one sees first in him is the adventurer 
rather than the gentleman. Well — having talked about 
everybody, and almost everything, in Europe and in Egypt, he 
told me he had been expecting a visit from the King of 
Moldavia, who I then recollected had a villa at Lichtenbourg. 
I saw in his eye an odd ambiguous light, aDd I suddenly began 
to suspect what I am quite sure is the truth. He had asked 
Miss Markham here in order that she might meet the King. 
The King, it appears, however, is not able to come ; and the 
Pasha is consequently finding his party a trifle fiat. ' Lady 
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Aahford,' he said witfc a certain discontented dryness, ' is here 
looking after her niece, whose chest is delic:i.te, and who ought 
to avoid draughts. I fear lady Ashford gives herself un- 
necessary trouble. Baroness X could have taken care 

that Miss Markham took no cold.' 

" ' My dear man,' I said mentally to him, ' Baroness X — — 
could take care of most things.' Yes — Miss Markham is 
obviously the reason of her aunt's return to Vienna, and of 
her presence here. It's an" odd story, full of painful au<;ges- 
tions ; and it made me glad when I was once quit of the gates, 
and breathing the clear night air, on my way back through 
the forests. Irma, since I have known you, things shock 
and pain me which once I should have laughed at with in- 
difference. 

" It was eleven o'clock when I arrived. Fritz was full of 
alarm about me. And eo at last this strange day is over. 
The morning -of it seems to me as if it were years ago : and 
as for Iter, when did I last see her ? When shall I see her 
next ! And how t Will it be to-morrow ! " 

To this closing question events answered Yes ; and they 
gave their answer early. About ten o'clock he hoped he 
might have a note from her ; and to kill the intervening 
time which, when he was di'essed, confronted him, he walked 
down to the springs, and watched the morning watei-drinkers. 
These were now numerous — a variegated and well-dressed 
crowd ; some clustering round the pavilions at which the 
several waters were dispensed, others moving slowly along the 
winding walks. Greuville looked on with an absent kind of 
amusement, his eyes caught at times by some dress or parasol 
that shone like a wandering flower. But how little to him, 
he reflected, did the whole world mean now, when he suddenly 
saw with a start, amongst all these nameless figures, a dress 
which he thought he recognized. He was right. Mrs. 
Schilizzi was there. She was some fifty yards away ; she 
was walking slowly. There were many people near her ; but 
so far as Grenville could judge, she was without any com- 
panion. He hurried across the grass ; he overtook her ; he 
spoke to her. Again, as he did so, some of his old doubts 
returned, as to how she would greet him. The fantastic fear 
had seized him that the last four-and-twenty hours might 
have worked some complete change in her, that she would 
stare at him as if he were a Btranger, and resent hie approach 
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Us an impcrtiuence. And once again his fantastic fears were 
dissipated. 

" I looked for yon yesterday," she said. " I thought wo 
might have seen you in the restaurant, or at the baud in the 
evening." 

He told her that he had purposely stayed away all the day. 
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But the moment he realized who her compaoion was bis air 
changed, and hia face took the very expression which a 
moment ago Orenville had falsely attributed to it. 

"Ah, Mr. Grenville," he exclaimed, "delighted to come 
across you again! I didn't know in the train what a dis- 
tinguished person 1 was travelling with. Mrs. Schilizzi tolla 
me you have been of the greatest help to her. And then, too, 
you know the Princess. Ah, Mr. Grenville, charming old 
lady that is ! Of course," he went on, not indeed taking 
Grenville's arm, but sidling along close to him, as if he would 
have liked to do so, " coniing from Turkey as I do, your name 
if a household word to me. We hope you are going to bring 
US a new epoch of prosperity. The country, Mr, Grenville, 
wants only two things — sound finance and a. railway system. 
You will give them the one ; I have begun the other. We 
built a bridge last month out of tho sents of an old Greek 
theatre — all of marble, and a third of the price of brick." 

Grenville hardly knew in what way to comport himself; 
hut instinct prompted him with the manner which reflection 
would have led him to cultivata He was perfectly civil ; he 
listened with an air of interest ; but neither in look nor tone 
was there any trace of a wish to allow his acquaintance with 
his companion to approach the domain of friendship. Mr, 
Schilizzi, however, it seemed was entirely satisfied ; and when 
Grenville had responded sulficiently to the above introductory 
observations, he at once went on to ask him about some racing 
stables which he heard were in the neighbourhood. Grenville 
was unable to give him any information ; that subject therefore 
dropped. All this while they had been strolling in the 
direction ot tlio hotel, and Mrs, St;hiliKzi now had walked on 
a little ahead ot them. At the same moment there sailed past 
them a gorgeously- dressed lady, whose chanicter, with a happy 
clairvoyance, Mr. Schilizzi recognized. He slightly nudged 
Grenville, and, with an air of furtive connoisiieurship, "Did 
you see that 1 " he said. " That was a well-made woman." 

"Paul," said Mrs. Schilizzi, looking back, "we breakfast 
at twelve, don't we? As you won't put up with the children's 
dinner, we shall now bo obliged to go always to the restaurant ; 
so I have told Mr. Grenville that if he likes he can share our 
table with us." 

" Delighted," said Mr. Schih'z/.i. " I always say that at 
meals a tete-a-t^le is a mistake. My dear, I should advise you 
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to go back to your rooms, or you'!! never be ready for luncheon 
at twelve o'clock." Obedient to this airy sarcasm, Mrs. 
Schilizzi left them, Mr. Sohiljzzi looked round bim, as if 
i-elieved by her absence, " This place," he exclaimed, "is not 
a patch upon Smyrna ! " 

" Indeed (" replied Gi-enviUe. 

Mr. Schilizzi threw back his head, and half closed his eyes, 
in a parenthesis of ecstatic memory. "The girls there," he 
said, " if you know where to look for them-^God bless me, 
you never saw such a thing ! By the way," he went on, for 
a wonder changing the subject, " do you play at billiards ! 
No'f They've a new table here — an English one — cushions 
perfect. Schwabo and I were playing till eleven o'clock last 
night, I've found two of my friends," he went on, " under- 
going a little of the waters — and, I fancy, a good bit of the 
wine— with whom at Vienna I do a bit of racing sometimeB. 
My wife won't know 'em ; and so, between you and me," — 
Mr. Schilizzi's voice became easily confidential,^" they Lave 
not the opportunity of telling tales out of school. I've 
promised to meet them at half-past ten at the caf^. Ah — 
there they are, by Gad ! Are yon willing to join usi " 

Grenville declined on some plausible pretext. Mr. Schilizzi 
waved a lavender glove at him, and grinning, "Then av 
revoir I " rapidly strode away, and soon had his hands on the 
shoulders of a couple of Semitic dandies. 

" Certainly," Grenville reflected, as he wandered off alone, 
" in no sense other than a theoretical one have I done thiB 
man so much as the shadow of a wrong. I have interrupted no 
union that ever existed ; or whatever there was to interrupt 
has long since ceased. The only union that exists between 
him and her- — ^and there is one— may desolate my own life ; 
but my life does nothing to disturb it. The case is quite the 
contrary. She, sustained by the consciousness of my friendship 
and constancy, will perform better all the duties, and the only 
duties, she owes him. She will bear with him ; she will consult 
his welfare ; she will be for him everything she has been, except 
being again a mother ; and as for her love, poor child, if he ever 
thought he possessed it, it was merely because be cared for it 
so little that he never noticed its absence. Noticed its absence I " 
his thoughts repeated presently. "Do I not know that lie 
wtually would have resented its presence 1 No — to a man like 
that I have certainly done no wrong." 
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These coosiderations were his companions, as he rapidly 
moved along, and absorbed him bo completely that h« hafdly 
knew where he was going, till be suddenly found himself in the 
deep quiet of the country, and realized that his steps bad 
taken him, almost without his consciousness, to the river-sids 
path leading to the well-known mill. 

The whole scene was haunted for him with memories of certain 
moments— with images of the children playing amongst the 
flowers, and making a heaven on the green door of the 
meadows, and the mounting movement both of his soul and of 
hers, towards an opening heaven of the spivit, of which child- 
hood w^ an unconscious reflection. And other memories too 
mixed themselves soon with these, tearful and plaintive, iike a 
drift of rain sweeping suddenly into the wind — -memories of 
her entreaties that he would never despise or hat« her. He 
remained for a long time motionless, leaning ou a broken poet, 
whilst his thoughts of the present were shifted under the 
influence of the past. The sense of relief brought to him by his 
study of Mr. Schilizzi's character slowly gave way to a sense 
of new anxiety, which already indeed had touched him, but 
which he had not till now quit* realized. What he now began 
to ask himself was. How should be treat this mani 

" We know little," he reflected, " when we enter on such a 
situation as mine, what problems it may in time reveal to us. 
It is like a plant whose thorns sleep in the sprouting stalk. It 
must root itself and gi-ow in our lives till we really can know 
its nature. This man," he continued, " I can't be uncivil to 
him. Why should I be? On the contrary, I will, unknown 
to him, do him any good turn in my power. Only it must be 
unknown to him, I will never have him thanking me ; and 
never from him will I take the smallest favour. And Irma — 
what of berl Does the situation to her seem as hard as it 
does to me 1 She appeared this morning to be such a complete 
mistress of it I I ought to think of her far more than of my- 
self. My moral anxiety was just now too selfish. And yet, in 
a way, things are simpler for her than for me. However 
civil and friendly she may be to her husband, she is merely 
paying him what he may justly claim. He will not put, and 
he will not want to put, any interpretation on her goodness 
which would make it false or treacherous." 

Thoughts are sometimes far more rapid than any possible 
record of them, sometimes far slower, In this case they were 
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far slower; and the stroke of a distant clock here warned 
Grecvitle that already it wanted only half an hour of twelve. 
He hurried ba<:k, mindful of his engagement for breakfast, 
half in eagerness to rejoin one of the party, half shrinking from 
the prospect of even apparent amity with the other. His way 
to the restaurant led him close to the caft^. The tall doors 
were open. In front of them were chairs and tables ; and 
there, seated with an empty liqueur glass in front of him, and 
quietly winking an eye at a neat demoiselle de comptoir, with 
whom he was affecting to haggle over a few kreuixert, was Mr. 
Schilizzi basking io happy idleness. He called to Grenville, 
and, jum.ping up from his seat, swore pleasantly at the time, 
which was, he declared, past twelve, and hurried into the 
hotel, with somewhat of the air of a terrier, saying, "I must 
woiTy my wife out. She was never punctual in her life." 

He presently reappeared, having accomplished this chivalrous 
purpose ; and he, Grenville, and Mrs. Schilizzi were soon sented 
before some olives and sardines in the restaurant. Mrs. 
Schilizzi a^ked Grenville where he had been during the morn- 
ing. He described the course of his walk, and the spot where 
he had stood meditating. The tone of his voice was as careless 
aa tone could he ; but a look in her eyes told him his words 
meant much to her. Mr. Schilizzi, it appeared, had devoted 
the same period to billiards, and announced that in the after< 
noon he was going with his friends to the racing stables. He 
bad found out ail about them, and proposed that his wife 
should accompany him. Watching the pair, Grenville was 
struck by two things— first, that this proposal on his part was 
a mere concession to civility, made without any wish or ex- 
pectation that she would accept it ; secondly, that she received 
it with an expression of weary aversion, and was on the point 
of returning to it some contemptuous answer. The nest 
moment he saw that she controlled the feelings uppermost in 
her, and forced an acquiescent smile. "As you know, Paul," 
she said, " I don't care much about horses ; but still, if you 
wish it, I shall be very happy to come." 

" You will be, will you," said her husband. " Then all I 
can say is, that a minute ago you certainly didn't look it." 

Grenville stared at bim with a quick and painful interest. 
The man's glib voice still bad its oily ring ; but again it struck 
Grenville's ears as if some grit had got into it. It seemed in 
its rapid movement to msp and grate; and the speaker eyed 
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bin wife with & look of detecting eharpness, as if he had caught 
some elusive fault in her, and was impishly delighted with the 
capture. "My dear," he went on, "wiU you let ue begin 
smoking) Mr. Grenvilie, try one of these cigarettes." 

It was Grenville's im)iulse to refuse, but he had no excuse 
for doing so ; and he eased lus conscience afterwards by paying 
more than his share of the bill. Mr. Schilizzi meanwhile had 
turned away from his wife as if it were not worth his while 
to speak to her further about the drive, contriving, eo Gren- 
vilie felt, to make the dropping of his proposal an affront to 
her even greater than the annoyance he would have caused by 
insisting on it. Gi'enville haidly dared to look at her, he felt 
the situation so painful. He did, however, catch .her eyes for 
a moment, and he saw they were moist with many conflicting 
feelings, 

" Paul," she said, rising, *' I am going up to the children. 
As you don't seem to want me i-eally, I will sit with them 
somewhere in the gardens ; but if you do, I am quite ready 
to go." 

" No," he replied, with a sneer which ensconced iteelf 
in the corners of a smile ; " I think, my dear, I can get on 
without you. Mr, Orenville and I will finish our coffee 
here." 

As she went out, Grenvilie opened the door for her, " Bobby," 
she murmured to him sadly, " come to us this afternoon in the 
gardens." 

He and Mr. Schilizzi sat together for a little longer ; and 
he was pleased to find that, without giving any offence, he 
was able to make impossible even the first beginnings of 
intimacy. He was indeed pleased to detect, or at lea^t to 
imagine, a certain contempt for him in his companion's tone, 
who said as they separated, "I fancy, Mr. Grenvilie, that you 
- care for racing almost as little as my wife does." 

Mr. Schilizzi was absent till nearly dinner-time. For a 
couple of tranquil hours Grenvilie sat in the garden with Mrs. 
Schilizzi and her children. He and she hardly exchanged a 
sentence which would, if written down, have hinted to any 
one that they were lovers; but a sympathy saddened and 
deepened by the consciousness of many unexprespcd circum- 
staccefl breathed in every tone and every look that passed 
between them ; and no event attested by a hundred subpotnaed 
witnesses could have indicated a union closer and more com- 
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plete than this which would have bafBed the eyes of the most 



Mr. Schilizzi, when they all met again at dinner, had 
wholly forgotten the temper he had betrayed at breakfast. 
He waa full of prospects, associated mysteriouBly with horse- 
flesh, which had blossomed in the course of his afternoon 
ezperieoces ; and his spirits showed themselves in the appreci- 
ation lie expressed of his dinner, and in the quickness with 
which he praised and despatched many glasses of champagne. 
" Perhaps," he said, as the banquet drew to an end, " you will 
take my wife, Mr, Grenville, to listen a little to the band. I 
have one or two matters to settle with a couple of frieads, 
which could not interest either of you." And putting down a 
handful of money on the table, " Irma," he said, "you and 
Mr. Grenville must settle the bill together." 

Sticking his hat well on one side of his head, and tucking 
his cane under his arm, he hurried away and left them. Under 
the same trees where before they had sat together, they sat 
together once more, silently listening to the music ; and they 
parted hardly knowing how the day had impressed them — 
whether by its strangeness, its union, or its estrangement. 



CHAPTEK XXVIII. 



Sbtebal days passed like this. Mr. Schilizzi in his normal 

state was smiling and talkative, with a sort of fawning 
bonhomie; but at intervals, for a moment, some invisible 
provocation from his wife would turn his smile into a lurking 
vindictive sneer, and, to Grenyilie's ears, shai-pened his words 
like needles. But these occasions were rare. The billiard- 
table and the gay ladies of the cafd, his sporting friends and 
their various sporting projects, occupied most of his time, and 
titillated him into complete satisfaction. As for his wife and 
Greuville, they daily spent hours together; but they were 
i-arely alone, and they were rarely in any spot where they felt 
suliicitiitly at ease for unreserved conventation. Once or 
twice in some secluded path, forgetting herself for an instant. 
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she laid her arm ou his arm, but as instantly she withdrew it, 
ebrinkmg to a distance from him. He too once or twice for 
an instant had been betrayed into some like familiarity ; and 
she had not only shrunk from this, but reproved him for it in 
an indignant whisper. She seemed to Grenvitle to be like a 
moon still shining for him ; but a moon that wa.s gradually 
eclipsing itself behind hazy gathering clouds. Apart, how- 
ever, from the constraint for which they themselves were 
responsible, none was due to the action of Mr. Schiliazi. As 
to what his wife did, he seemed wholly indifferent, escept 
when some incalculable trifle evoked his resentful grin at her. 

At last, however, a curious change came over him. Sunday 
arrived, and though there were few English visitors, a stray 
English clergyman had organized a service in the reading-room. 
To this Mr. Schilizzi, for some reason or other, thought it 
incumbent on him to go ; and having discovered that his wife 
had a new dress with her that pleased him, he insisted that 
she should array herself in this, and come with him to astonish 
the congregation. In the afternoon, when, having discarded 
his tall hat and his prayer-book, he descended from his bed- 
room, where be had been napping, to sun himself in front of 
the cafi5, he saw bis wife strolling across the j^ce with 
Grenville, He had often, with perfect apathy, seen her do 
this before ; but now a curve of vindicliveness at once showed 
itself on his nostril, and hurrying up to her, he said in a tone 
that was like a bite, "My dear, the sun is a great deal too 
warm for you. If you can postpone till dinner your con- 
versation with Mr. Grenville, I'll see myself that you have a 
walk as soon as it gets cooler." 

" It ia hot," said Grenville with ready tact. " Mrs. Schiliazi 
herself was saying so, just as you came up." 

"It's not often,"he replied, "that her judgment agrees with 
mine. Come, Irma, come back to your sitting-room. Mr. 
Grenville, we shall meet at dinner." 

At dinner the unpleasantness had completely passed away ; 
and Grenville was again left afterwards to listen with Mrs, 
SchiKzzi to the music. 

"Paul," she said, "has been in a dreadful temper. He's 
been asking me what I mean by making myself so conspicuous 
with you ; and ray arm — do you know, at first I resolved that 
I wouldn't tell you — is above the elbow black and blue from 
his pinching it." 
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"What," asked OrenTille, after an expression of eympathy, 
" what is it that has put him out so suddenly 'i " 

"I think I can tell," she said, "This dress I have on 
to-day — it's a great deaJ too smart for the place — but it struck 
him how pretty I look in it ; and he heard, in the hall or 
somewhere, a Kussian Grand Duke admiring me. I knew 
exactly what passed in his mind ; I have noticed in him the 
same thing so often. I became at once, for the time, a 
valuable possession in his eyes, and he was determined to 
show me ofE as his own exclusive property. He doesn't want 
me himself ; and as long as nobody else does, be never would 
care if £ lived and died alone ; but the moment he in reminded 
that other people may admire me, he likes to take me about 
in order that they all may stare at me, but is perfectly furions 
if I give even a smile to them. This afternoon," she went on, 
" he waited till the gardens were full, and then he walked 
me about wherever the crowd was greatest, as if he were a 
peacock, and as if I were bis tail. I was so nervous, for 
whenever I turned my head, I felt his eyes were on me ; and 
be said 'Who are you lobking at)' However, aa you see, he 
is perfectly quiet now ; he was angry with me on your account 
for no reason personal to yourself ; and if you will not be out 
of reach to-morrow morning, before yon hear from me, we 
may perhaps have a pleasanter day than those we have been 
passing lately. If this is so, you shall have a note by ten 
o'clock." 

She was as good as her word. The note arrived punctually, 
and the news and the proposal conveyed in it were far beyond 
Orenville's hopes. Mr. Schilizzi and his boon companions 
would be absent the whole day, at a town some thirty miles 
distant, attending a sale of horses. They had, in fact, started 
already; and she proposed that Grenvilla should take her 
and the children to visit once again the hotel and the hunting- 
lodge in the forest. They went. They picnic'd in the lodge. 
The children were wild with happiness, and were allowed, ' 
under Fritz's care, to disport themselves for an hour or so in 
the forest. Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi were left alone. 
They had not been alone there since those far-off enchanted 
days, when the very walls around them bad become part of 
their lives, A sense of those days was filling the room now, 
like incense from some smouldering censer ; the silence was 
piiisical with memorieBj a chasm full of pain and disQoi-f) 
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Buddeni; disap{ieared and clo^, aad the preseat made its 
peace with the past. 

" Irma," he said to her, shortly before the retvim of the 
others, " do you believe now that I can ever — ever go away 
from you t " 

" I dou'tf know," she answered, looking with a sad Bmile at 
him. " I'm afraid that very often you will be obliged to do so." 

"Perhaps if separation tan be produced by intervals of 
miles and days ; but I shall never be really parted from you 
until you desire to part from me." 

" Nor I, Bobby, from you. I don't know if I am glad or 
sorry tor it. Tell me this — is there nothing that you feel 
sorry for) Don't looked pained, dear. Is it odd of me to 
ask you that question! Is not this the best of times to ask 
it, when I know you can never be angry with m.e, and when 
my soul is bare to yours ? " 

" I wish," he s^id, " to be honest with you. I will, then, 
confess this. There is something within me which is always, 
always asking that I, alone and personally, for all the happi- 
ness you give me, may make, by some secret pLiin, a constant 
atonement to something." 

"Bobby," she said, "my own one — I am doing that 
already.'' 

" Irma," he exclaimed, " you spoke just now of my being 
angry with you. Have I been angry often 1 I know I have 
been sharp and hard to you, and my thoughts have been even 
harder than my words. I wonder if you can guess whyl 
Sometimes you seem to take yourself so very far away from 
me, and I wonder if you were ever near. I know there are 
reasons for your behaving thus ; but I can't always feel them, 
and you sometimes take me by surprise. Listen — let me 
give you this — these few lines, which I wrote one night when 
I was thinking about you. I see the childi-en outside — read 
it before they come in." 

She took the paper from him and read — 

"Does there seem anger in my voice and glance, 

Ever! Or worae— mistruat ! If this ahoiilJ be. 
Forgive me, for the dust of circumsbmce 

Blowa in my eyes, hdA makes them not to »u«. 
"Forgive me, yoa who every day are dearer I 
I SCO the breast on which I long to lean. 
So near, yet evciy star in heaven is nearer, 

And all the wiuda of twilight sweep between," 
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She gave him the paper back with a gentle responsive 
emiie. The children's voices in the passage prevented any 
answer ; and the veil of common cheei'fulncHs fell once more 
over both of them. During the drive home, gradually 
becoming weary,^he for one moment leant her cheek on his 
shoulder ; and, with one plaintive look at him, she removed 
it again so quickly that the act would by any observer have 
been attributed to the jolting of the carriage. 

Mr. Scbilizzi returned for dinner that evening. Grenville 
was struck by his humour, which was curiously sharp and 
taciturn, and pet it down to some annoyance connected 
probably with horses. But this explanation seemed hardly 
to account for the fact that when dinner was over he stuck to 
his wife's side for nearly an hour at the band, and only left 
her with Grenville just as the performance was ending, and 
did even this only so as to exchange a word with a friend. 

" He," said Mrs. SchUizzi, the moment he was out of 
hearing, " he is furious again with me. I told him 1 had 
been for a drive with you. He stamped, and grinned, and 
swore at me. I thought for the moment he was going to 
knock me down." 

" What has made him like this 1 " Grenville asked hurriedly. 
" Has he lost some money, or has anything else annoyed 
himi" 

"Ko," she said, "it's jealousy. He's beginning to think I 
like you." 

" Do you think it would really pain him to know you 
did!" 

"Pain is the wrong word. It would, 1 believe, infuriate 
him. It is odd that it should be so, as he cares nothing for 
me. Nothing could annoy him more than my affection for 
him, unless it were my affection for somebody else. See — he 
is coming. Good-night. How pretty that last waltz was ! " 

He watched her as she left him and walked away with her 
husband. " What a horrible thing," he thought, " that law, 
custom, or anything should give this brute the remnant of a 
right to feel thus." He bad seen Mr. Schilizzi before she had 
— seen him t-aking his leave of that very lady the charm of 
whose figure had so commended itself to his taste in the 
gardens. Grenville had never till now allowed himself, even 
in thouglit, to speak violently of Mr, Schilizzi. He had ftlt 
it a point of honour to restrain or repress his ju'lgment^ «f 
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him. But now that face which, from the first mometit he 
had seen it, he had sever seen without aversion, preBented 
itself to hiB mind with an importunate and repulsive vivid- 
neBS ; and things which he had hardly noticed began to 
impress themselves on hia mind — the unwholesome tinge of 
yellow which had come into the dark complexion, the 
tightening of the skin about the eyes, telling its tale of 
dissipation, and the animal curves taken by the plausible 
restlesa lips. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Grenvillb went to bed that night hardly knowing what to 
expect. Early next morning he received the following note — 

" Paul and I are going to-day for an expedition^to the 
place where he went yesterday, and on the Game business. 
The same thing may possibly happen to-morrow. Dine with 
U6 as usual. "We shall naturally be charmed to see you." 

The first thing that struck him on reading this was her use 
of the word "we," identifying herself with her husband ; the 
next was the blankness of the prospect that thue opened up 
before him. One whole day, and very probably two, had had 
in an instant everything sponged out of them, except the 
burden of so many intolerable hours. He found this burden 
greater than even his fears had anticipated ; and the worst 
came to the worst ; there actually were two days of it. Even 
the meeting at dinner, which he longed for from early morning, 
desiring it like a water-brook in the desert, when it came was 
an aggravation of his pain. Mr. Schilizzi to him was glib and 
civil as ever ; but as for her, instead of being civilly distant, 
and softening lier distance now and then with a smile — instead 
of behaving thus, which he was already prepared for— she 
treated him in a way which struck Iiira as gratuitously repelling. 
She affected complete indifference to any topic he started, and 
if ever she noticed his opinions, it waB either to question or to 
contradict them. 

For the first night he bore this without even a mental 
; though when after dinner she refused to listen to 
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the band, declaring tLat music bored her, and that she was 
going to rest on her sofa, he felt in his heart the movement of 
bewildered bitterness. But the second night, when all these 
experiences were repeated, when on meeting him at dinner 
her voice had no tone of welcome, when her eyes never forgot 
themselves in a single relenting look, and when she not only 
contradicted any opinion he expressed, but actually seemed to 
resent it from the very fact of its being his, though he strug- 
gled to think that slie was still doing violence to her wishes, 
his powers of belief grew restive under the growing strain 
that was put upon them, and at last refused any longer to 
supply him with this difficult comfort. His own manner 
underwent a complete though subtle change. He did not for 
a moment become discourteous or even brusque. On the 
contrary, his conversation became what a stranger would have 
thought brighter. But his remarks glittered, and their points 
took an added sharpness, because by a silent process they froze 
and crystallized into cynicism. 

This had one result which was entirely unexpected. Mr. 
Schilizzi, without knowing why, found himself thinking Gren- 
ville a really pleasant companion, and began, as he finished 
his fifth glass of champagne, to show his appreciation by a 
variety of vivacious innuendoes, the meaning of which was 
generally illuminated by a wink. At last, as he looked round 
the restaurant at the end of one of these sallies, Grenville 
noticed that his eyes suddenly fixed themselves. He noticed 
also what the object was which had arrested them : it was the 
lady with the fascinating figure. As for her character, there 
could be no doubt about it-^though it was otie which with 
charitable irony the world would describe as doubtful ; and 
Grenville felt as certain as if the whole story had been con- 
fessed to him, that she and Mr. Schilizzi were already on the 
best of terms with each other. Presently she swept by, 
fanning herself, and diffusing zephyrs of patchouli^ and as 
she went Mr. Schilizzi's travelling eye followed her movements 
between eyelids almost closed. Then for five minutes he 
seemed unnaturally interested in his dessert. He peeled a 
pear for his wife, and talked to her with persistent attention. 
Then he looked at his watch, and exclaimed with a most 
credita,bie start, " By Gad, Trma, I wonder if you know what 
time it isl I must hurry off instantly to meet Schwahe and 
SilberaheiuL What will you dol" 
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He looked doubtful, and frowned for a moment. 

" Hang it all ! " he said. " You'd better wait at the bnnd 
for me ; and Mr. Grenville will see that nobody comes and 
eata you. Suppose we aek him whether he thinks you'd be 
tender." 

Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi once again were alone together ; 
but a few conventional words about the music and the warmth 
of the evening were all that for some minutes they found 
themselves able to utter, and their tone in doing so was one 
of polite indifference. She was the first to inaugurate any 
change ; and the change, when she did so, was from indifference 
to actual hardness. 

"The music," she said, "interests you as little as it does 
me. If you meet my husband, will you tell bim I have 
gone in 1 " 

Aa she spoke she half rose to go; but with an exclamation, 
violent although under his breath, Grenville stopped her. 

" If you go,'' he said, " I conclude you will go for ever. I 
myself shall leave Liolitenbourg to-morrow." 

She looked at him, not with kindness, but still with a start 
of quick involuntary alarm. 

" What," he went on more gently, " what is the use of my 
remaining here, If all day long I am never to have a sight of 
you, and when we meet you resent every word I utter 1" 

" Have you," she retorted, " no sense of my position — tioQe 
— absolutely none 1 " 

" Indeed," he said gently, " I have every sense. Surely 
you might trust me not to distress or embarrass yonl" 

" Stop, stop ! " she exclaimed. " Boo't go on talking about 
it ; if you do I shall scream. Can't you let me alone ) Well 
— to-morrow I'm going no more expeditions ; you may, if you 
like, meet me in the gardens at eleven. Bobby, you must 
come. You don't know how all this is killing me. I have to 
go in now, I'm so tired. Good-bye till to-morrow ; and then, 
if you can, tell me you don't quite hate me." 

Her strange changes of feeling struck him differently at 
difFereut ttmas. Sometimes they seemed the result of some 
deep but troubled principle, trying pathetically to adjust itself 
to the stress of untried circumstances ; though it was a prin- 
ciple to which as yet he had found no complete clue. Some- 
times they seemed the caprices of mere emotional selfishness. 
But, to-night he retired to rest convinced at least of one thing, 
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that, despite whatever it coet her, she was still true to him. 
When he came to meet her in the garden, she was there before 
her time ; but he was conscious of a momentary annoyance at 
t«eing that she had brought her children. As soon, however, 
as he sat down by her, she told them to go and phiy ; and 
then, miedful of her last words at parting, he murmured to 
her timidly some phrase of affection. 

Her answer was a new surprise to him. He could hardly 
believe his ears. Averting her head, with a concentrated re- 
pulse in her accent, " Don't," she exclaimed, "don't say a word 
of that kind. Don't touch me ; don't come near me ; don't say 
a syllable that may even suggest that you are fond of me.'' 

In faltering, bewildered sentences, he asked her what was 
her meaning. 

" Last night I was ill," she said. " I hardly could sleep at 
all ; and I lay awake hating myself more and more, tilt the 
morning. If I go on seeing you much, I believe I shall have 
brain.fever. Why don't you go away 1 It's unkind of you 
staying on here. I wish you'd go, and then perhaps I shall 
be at peace again." 

" Go 1 " eiclaimed Grenville. " Do you realty wish me 
to go 1" 

He stared at her. She said, " Yes." 

"Then I will," he answered quietly. "I will go this 
afternoon." 

He could hardly believe even now that she would take him 
at his word ; but in a slow, low voice she said, 

" I think it would be better. Ot course if it is inconvenient 
to you, you could put it off till to-morrow. Paul is unweU 
this morning. He's in bed with a chill or something, so as 
far as he is concei'ned, your presence would make no matter," 
Then after a moment or two, with a little quiver of her lips, 
" I don't want you to go," she said. " I suppose I don't know 
quite what I do want. And yet, yes — I do know. Go — and 
go to-day." 

"And for how long)" he asked. "Do you mean for 

" Oh," she said iriitably, " don't trouble me with questions. 
No — not for ever. Surely you can go to the Paslia's, and 
when I want you again, I can write and tell you. When you 
come back, we may be able to make things different." 

"Very well, Irma, And will jou be happy without meV 
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" I shall Have you again by and by," she said more calmly. 
"And we may be able to put things then on a difl'ei-eut 
plane. You know what I mean. I need not speak more 
clearly." 

" You speak of that, Irma, as if it were very easy. I didn't 
know that human nature was so simple." 

" Perhaps," she said, " women and men are different. I 
think it would be easy for a woman." 

The words were few, but they sufficed to astound Grenviile. 
Why this should be bo he at the time hardly knew; but he 
was conscioua of a shock that set all his thoughts reeling. 
He tried to answer her ; but at first he could comman.d no 
words. He rose abruptly, and in silence held out his hand to 
her. She merely looked gravely at him. 

" Low as my plane is," he said at liist, " will not you stoop 
to it even to say good-byo i I am going to make my preparar 
tions. I shall not be here to-night." 

" Where are yon going 1 " she asked. 

" To the Pasha's, if I find he will have me. I shall seed 
Fritz with a note. If he won't have me, I will go back to 
the Princess. I will keep out of your way till I have gone ; 
and I shall not return, or trouble you with letters, till you 
write to me." 

He raised his hat, turned on his heel, and went. He sent 
his note ; but whilst waiting for his servant's return, he 
hardly knew in his distraction what to do with himself. He 
resolved on a long walk. But what walk should he take 1 
Every road he knew was haunted with memories of Irma ; 
and " sorrow's crown of sorrow " would be hanging on every 
tree. He did at last, however, hit on an unknown route — a 
path that led him away into some ragged tracts of woul ; and 
sitting on a prostrate trunk, he brooded in restless bitterness. 
"What the pain at his heart was, was still partly a mystery to 
him. Was this, he asked him^ielf, to be the end of all that 
love, for the sake of wliich he had surrendered evei'ything, 
and in a moral as well as in a material sense, taken his life in 
his band ? Was this to be its ignominious end ? A picture 
confronted him of his possible ghastly folly ; but the pain 
that was now tormenting him could not be explained by this. 
There was something else, something worse, below the surface, 
churning the waters of bis misery. At last he realized what 
it was ; it was the following thought. 
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She had said it would be easy to her to alter the character 
of their relations. What paiaed him was not the thought 
that she should wish to alter it, nor even that she would find 
it easy to do so ; but the thought of the new light which, it 
tb alter it were so easy, would be thrown on her character in 
having ever yielded to it. Her self-auirender to him had been 
hitherto in his eyes transfigured, redeemed, and glorified by 
^hat he believed to ha its intensity and ita completeness. It 
represented to him some overwhelming need of her nature — 
some profound movement of her soul. But now, even sup- 
posing he regarded her conduct as a sin, the ease with which 
she said she would amend it, instead of making him think any 
better of her future, forced him to think incalculably worse of 
her past. IE she could go back ao lightly to the paths of 
technical virtue, how much more lightly, how contemptibly, 
she must have acted in ever leaving them. Terms came into 
his mind, offering themselves as suitable to such a woman, 
the very thought of which he winced at, and which his will 
would not suffer to be applied. Little by little his feelings 
found an outlet which to many natures no doubt may seem 
false and artificial, but which to a man of his temperament is 
absolutely natural and spontaneous. His wretchedness began 
to express itself in rhyme and rhythm ; and these brought to 
him the same sort of relief that a cry or a groan brings to one 
suffering physical torture. He wrote the verses down in 
pencil on a torn envelope, and again and again read them. They 
were these — 

" The world was briglit with many a price. 
Of power and pnda for mo. 
I looked at thee with dreaming eyes. 
And left the world for th«c 

With wakened eyes, witli oyos bereft 

Of dreams, I see thco now. 
The emptiiHit prize I apumed and left 

Waa not BO vain aa ttiou. 

I will go back to power and pride 1 

Ah no I too late I see 
That all the world is drosa beside 

My broken dream of thee." 

IToavy at hoai-t, and moving like a man wounded, he 
dragged himself slowly, after an hour or two, back to Lichten- 
bourg. Even in his wretchedness one thing delighted him. 
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He saw Fritz at the hotel door, with a carriage and with 
luggage iu readiness. He knew, therefore, even before an 
effusive note was handed to him, that the Pftsha would be 
delighted to welcome him, and without a moment's delay he 
took his seat and departed. He was a prey during the journey 
to two albei'nate impulses — the one, an impulse to complete 
his accusation and conviction of her, and so far as possible to 
shake himself free of her memory ; the other the impulse to 
justify her, and explain her conduct by attributing it to some- 
thing too high for his comprehension. He strugifled to 
imagine himself living happy without her. He said to himself 
that the world had other women aa charming ; and in especial 
he bethought him of the eyes and figure of Miss Markham. 
But he had hardly consented to harbour this last image, when 
he drove it away in disgust and repentant sorrow ; and. 
mentally abasing himself at the feet of Mrs. Schilizzi, con- 
fessed and askei pardon for this act of despairing treachery. 
This mood was hai^dly less painful than the other, but 
it was a mood which braced him . with a sense of self- 
respect. 

" Whatever, Irma," he murmured, " may be thought of my 
devotion for you, I will shame the most saintly lover that ever 
lived by its fidelity." 

Gradually his thoughts once again began to shape them- 
selves into verse, which gave him some satisfaction by its 
sympathetic cadence ; and at last, producing a note-book, he 
scribbled down these lines— 

" You mny, if yon will, till I die, leave me friEndleas ; 
But I atill shall go diGaniing aloof and alone, 
Thatat last, in the life or the aleep ttiat is endless, 
1 shall brenthe on your bosom, for ever your own." 

Wo verses, however, not a whole volume of them, could have 
eased his breast of the physical pain oppressing it, or have 
made him, by the time he reached the Pasha's castle, able to 
meet the world with anything but distaste and weariness. 

The guests since he was there last had neither increased 
nor diminished in number. So far as he had considered the 
matter, he had fecretly hoped they might have increased ; for 
new faces would at any rate be a sort of distraction ; and the 
more people there were present, the fewer he would have to 
talk to. But the Pasha, with Lady Asbford, the Baroness, 
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and Miss Markham, formed just sucli a paxty a.» would compel 
hini to exert himself, or make him, if he failed to do bo, seem 
either rude or peculiar. LadyAshford indeed, by whom he eat 
at dinner, did, after asking him many questions about his 
prospects, and lightly remarking, " I suppose you have not 
yet found your affinity," actually add, "Mr. Grenville, tell me 
what's come to you 1 you seem quite to have lost your spirits. 
Have you found your affinity after alii " 

" If I had," ho said laughing, " I should have found my 
spirits, not lost them. I have not been very well," he went 
on, feeling bound to offer some explanation, " and the stomach 
affects the spirits quite asmuch as the heart does. I'm afraid 
after this wonderful dinner it will treat me worse than ever, 
unless you distract me, as you are sure to do, from our host's 
truffles and_/oies gras." 

" Kis plates interest me," said Lady Ashford, "so much 
more than his iilats." And then conversation, to Grenville's 
relief, flowed into a safe channel. The platod were Sevres, 
superb in colour and gilding — -they formed an excellent subject 
of small-talk ; so did the fruit dishes and other ornaments of 
the table, including a gold fountain which sputtered scent in 
the middle ; so did the collection of huge gilded salvers, which 
gleamed on a side board like bo many harvest moons. The 
servants too attracted Grenville's quick social observation — 
especially the footmen, who.«e stockings were as red as sealing- 
wax, and two Oriental attendants, in turbans and loose trousers. 

In the evening they all of them played billiards. The 
jewelled scimitars made flashing fireworks on the walls. The 
two Oriental figures appeared every ten minutes, with super- 
fluous repetitions of Turkish coffee and liqueurs. The aroma of 
cigarettes went through the air pungently. Every one 
smoked but Lady Ashford. The Baroness puffed like the 
chimney of a small steam-engine ; and Miss Markham's lips, 
with a slow and dainty softness, emitted a mist of silver from 
between their fastidious coral. 

Grenville's jjartin the scene was little more than mechanicaL 
He was just conscious that now and then Miss Markham 
seemed bent on showing him, not only the beauty of her 
pkj, but that of arms and wrists. He knew that people 
spoke to him. He knew that he answered when he was 
spoken to, and that he tried to make conversation. ^ But of 
what he said hu was only half c ' ' ' 
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Qo sound in liia ears ; and the vioces of the others were merely 
like faint naities in a dream. The Pasha, when the ladies 
retired, suggested tha,t he should come to the smoking-room ; 
but on plea, of fatigue he excused himself, longing to be again 
alone — alone, so ag to drop the smothering mask of gaiety, to 
groan if he pleased instead of forcing laughter ; and, if he 
could, to lose himself in the peace of sleep, hoping th&t to- 
morrow might bring him some note from Ijchtenbourg. 

He little knew how strong his hope was, till the post 
arrived without a line for himself, and killed it. He imagined 
that he had expected this. He imagined that he was prepared 
for it ; but when the disappoiDtment came, it struck him like 
some treacherous blow. " How can a woman be so cruel ) " he 
exclaimed to himself ; and, smarting under this thought, hia 
nature swerved in revolt from her, struggling to recover its 
independence. This was in the morning, an hour before the 
mid-day breakfast ; and, during this hour, as he sat alone in 
his room, ho found that his mind, with a kind of defiant long- 
ing, was looking forward to again meeting Miss Markham. 
Even to think of Mrs. Schilizzi had suddenly become sopainfnl 
that, as a man vjhose clofchea are on fire might plunge instinct- 
ively into water, he felt himself instinctively impelled to 
soothe himself by some distraction. Such being the case. Miss 
Markham's various fascinations, which he was hitherto hardly 
aware that he had noticed, or which, if they had occurred to 
him, he had pushed contemptuously out of his eonsciousnees, 
suddenly now came back to him, and he let his imagination 
dwell on them. How would she be dressed ) — for her dresses 
Were always changing. How would she look at him through 
hci' long dai-k lashes 1 How would her lips, like a parted rose- 
hud, speak to him J What hat would she wear! What 
would he the colour of her gloves t With what shoes would she 
emphasize the ai*ch of her dainty instep 1 

He was conscious of a misei-ahle and perverse impatience 
to see her again ; and ho found himself entering the hall— the 
usual place of meeting — a good ten minutes too early. The 
masses of furniture bewildered his eyes at first ; and consider- 
ing what the time was, lie concluded the room was empty. 
But a coloured something moved against a background of 
screens and cabinets, and he realized that this actually was 
Miss Maj'kham herself. She was sitting, when he caught 
sight of her, in a huge Florentine chair. She had apparently 
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been tmt of doors, for a dainty little hat waa on her forehead, 
a jacket clipped her figure, and a delicate gloved band indolently 
held a -walking-Btick. With the other she was |H'essing a 
pocket-handkerchief to her nostrils, seeming to find in its folds 
the subject of profound meditation. She did not stir when he 
entered, but with the mitgnetiBm of a quiet good-morning drew 
him towards her, and holding the hMidkerchief out to him, 
said, " So you like this scent 1 Just smell it, and tell me." 

" It's odd," he said. " What in the world is it ) " 

Mies Markham. laughed. " Goodness knows," she said, " I 
don't. It's supposed to be worth ten guineas a bottle. Our 
host gave it me. Have 70U," she went on with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes, "have you seen the bottles in his bed- 
jTOom ! He is well able to spare it." 

" I am not sure," said Grenville, "that I like it." 

" I," said Miss Markham, speaking with a sort of velvety 
dryness, and employing a word which is hardly elegant in 
itself, but which came from her lips as if modelled in Dresden 
china, " I think it's beastl'/. Here, Mr. Grenville, I wish yon'd 
take my handkerchief. Will you t I'll make you a present of it." 

"I confess," replied Grenville, "it's hardly a flattering 
present." 

"I hope," she said, " that at any rat« you will dielike it leas 
than I do. It makes me think of the Pasha. It will make 
you think of me. We're going to drive afterwards," she 
continued, " so I shall not take off my hat ; but my gloves 
have so many buttons I may as well begin undoing them. 
Help me. There's no one coming, I've been out. I delight 
in walking." 

Whatever Miss Markham was good at, she was not good at 
prophecy, for at this moment Lady Ashford and the Baroness 
entered ; and Grenville was struck by the oddiy different way 
in which, as it seemed to him, these two ladies greeted him. 
Seeing him as they did, standing close to Miss Markbam, Lady 
Ashford, he thought, showed symptoms of marked pleasure ; 
whilst every wrinkle latent in the face of the Baroness 
appeared to twitch with equally marked annoyance. The 
Pasha, however, entered, rubbing his jewelled hands, and 
every expression at once naturally changed itself. Ae if by 
magic a series of folding doors were flung open and the party 
went in to breakfast ; but not even the breakfast, beginning 
with the choicest caviare and ending with bon-bons fresh from 
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the artist's hand, could medicine the face of the Baroness to 
its usual sinister complacency. 

Struggling as he was for spirits, and half interested as he wae 
in Miss Markham, Qrenville still was conscious of a burning; 
smart within him, and would still have been absent-minded, if 
hia curioBity had not been roused by the fearing of those two 
elder ladies. In the course of the afternoon it was more or less 
satisfieA The object of their drive was the identical old castle 
which he had first heard of at the Princess's, and visited on his 
first morning at Lichtenbourg. Here, for a certain time, he 
found himself alone with Lady Aahfoi-d ; and he felt convinced 
from what she said, though she did not speak very plainly, that 
the Baroness, who was entirely under the influence of the K'ing 
of Moldavia, was anxious to promote the intimacy between him 
and Miss Markham ; whilst Lady Ashtoi-d believed the 
King's caprice to be evaporating, but was staying with the 
Pasha, and probably outstaying her welcome, in order to offer 
her niece any protection that might be necessary. 

" Can't you," asked Grenville, " take her back to Englaud 1 
Has she no mother or father to take care of her or keep her in 
order 1 " 

" No," said Lady Aahford, " that's the worst of it. She's of 
nge — she's just of age ; and is, unfortunately, her own mistress. 
She has money too, and a most determined will of her own. 
If her family put her back up by any injudicious handling, 
she is capable of doing anything, and of snapping her fingers at 
the consequences. And yet," Lady Ashford continued, changing 
her tone, " she has the makings in her of really a fine character." 
Grenville did not believe this ; he, however, forbore to say so. 
" Do you rememfer," said Lady Ashford, " how much you 
admired her at the Embassyl And she, too, was curiously 
taken with you. Have you forgotten our conversation that 
night, and some bits of philosophy I told youl" GrenviUe 
replied that he had not forgotten a word. " You may remem- 
ber then," she went on, " my telling you that the woman who 
can love most deeply will never love her deepest till first she 
has loved in vain — -that she only iearns what she wants to give 
and get by finding out how much one man can neither under- 
stand nor give. Well — I believe, since I said that to you, 
Juanita Markham has been finding out the truth of it." 

She added more in something the ^ame strain, till a dim 
Buspicioa at last dawned on his mind of its being Lady 
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Ashford'a hope that he might, in Mies Markham's affections, 
be willing to seize on the throne which the monarch was 
preparing to abdicate. To entertain such an idea in any 
eerious sense never for an instant occurred to him ; but the 
belief that !Lady Ashford entertained it, to a certain degree 
flattered him, and gave a fresh impulse to the bitter reckless- 
ness of his mood. A sort of spurious good spirits came to 
him as they drove back, and without hesitation be complied 
with his host's proposal that they should enjoy before dinner 
a private cigarette in the smoking-room. 

In doing this Greaville was doing a real work of charity. 
The Pasha's experiences and opinions were so wide and so 
comprehensive, that there were only a few of them which, 
with all his happy audacity, he was able except in confidence 
to communicate frankly to ladies. He often therefore 
earnestly desired a man, to whom he might unbosom the ' 
exuberant riches of his nature ; and Grenville presently found 
how sincerely his presence wa^ appreciated. The Pasha, 
unlike many meaner conversationalists, made no effort at 
anything indecorous. No effort was needed. His conversation 
flowed easily like a sunny and babbling titteam ; nor had he 
any narrow contempt for jokes or anecdotes that were inno- 
cent. He was never bitter ; he waa constantly humorous ; 
and although there was nothing on which he shrank from 
expatiating, his language was never coarse, because nothing 
seemed coarse to him. He touched piteh without the smallest 
fear of defilement. The generalization at which he arrived 
finally was this — that no attachment was ever Pliitonic at its 
beginning, "Uo, no, no," he laughed, "You English are 
purists ; and it you only saw things as they are, you would be 
delighted with what I say. What can be better t Love is an 
upward progress^-an ascent towards the divine, not a descent 
from it. Your Platonic afiection — you can always have that 
afterwards. Consider you now our esteemed friend the 
Baroness. We may speak of her history freely, for all the 
world is acquainted with it. With the King of Moldavia 
now she is absolutely — absolutely Platonic, and — how do you 
EngUsh phrase it 1 — unsolfiahly devoted to his interests. Good ! 
— but then of course she was ou vlu^tx with him to begin with. 
You understand) You see my meaning!" said the Fasba, ex- 
tending bis forefinger, and screwing up his eyes in triumph, 
like a staleaman confiding some astute consideration of policy. 
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To Greoville these chance words were a revelation, though 
hardly a surprise. The history vhich, according to the Pasha., 
all the world was acquainted with, he had never heard before i 
and it turned into a certainty what before was a surmise 
merely — that the Baroness was the King's accomplice. 

In any other mood the whole situation would have revolted 
him. He would have been revolted by the sense of being 
himself connected with it. But just as physical pain of one 
kind may make a man insensible to others, so the mental pain 
which still burnt under the anrface made Grenville insensible 
to what otherwise would have caused iu him a moral nausea. 
His aim was not to think. His aim was to escape from 
thought ; and again he turned at dinner for distraction to 
Miss Markham. He began to be conscious of a new sort of 
attraction in her. That she was good, or refined, or elevated, 
he never for a moment thought. He could not even pity her 
as the object of the machinations of the Baroness ; but all 
the same she interested him as being in some ways a riddle. 
Her mftnuer was refined, though he never believed she was. 
'L'here was a dainty quiet in it. Her sense of humour was 
keeu, but completely under control ; and when it lit up her 
face it struck him all the more from her ayes being in general 
soft and almost sombre with melancholy. " What," ho asked 
himself, "does she think of her king) Does nhe feel Iub 
desertion 1 Is she capable of feeling anything? And yet, 
whatever she is, that girl is iu one way genuine. She has the 
courage of her own desires ; and the world will never interfere 
with her. She looks," be thought presently, as he let his eye 
rest on her, " preoccupied as to how she can best go to the 

After dinner she affected him still more powerfully ; though 

in yielding to her influence he felt like a man throwing himself 
into the sea. She sang. Ho remembered her voice as he had 
beard it at the Embassy. It penetrated, it thrilled through 
him now, a,s it never had done then. Its liquid tones seemed 
to vibrate with a passion committed to a music which was but 
another form of itself. Some music suggests a risiog iu the 
air. Hers suggested to Gi'enville a fathomless sinking in the 
sea. " Let me live my life out ! " He instinctively put these 
words to it as a kind of mental libretto. " Let me live my 
life out, no matter how soon, but completely ; and then, let 
the mountains fall on me, let the rocks cover me I " He 
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shuddered as he listened : he felt that the effect on hint was 
horrible ; yet he moved to the piano, and stood by the singer 
fascinated. When she had finished he begged her to sing 
again; but looking up to hitn with a faint provoking smile, 
" No," she said, " I am tired. These windows open on a kind 
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saw him, and the light in them softly trembled under their 
shadowy lashes. She was not a great talker. She epoke of 
the air, and of the flowers, of which last she knew really a 
good deal, but which she seemed to value for their scent rather 
than for their colour, except in so far as tlieir colour might be 
suitable to her own complexion. She made him pick her a. 
rose. " Pin it," she said, " in my jacket for me." She fixed 
her eyes on him as she spoke ; and whilst he obeyed her order, 
she very patiently dropped them. "I wish," she said, "we 
had not to go in to breakfast." 

In the afternoon lliey rode together, though the Baroness 
opposed the arrangement, severely condemning its impropriety. 
But the Fasha infoi'med her that such things were done in 
England. Lady Ashford confirmed the statement, and so 
there was no more to be said. In the evening there was again 
music ; and though there was no retirement on the balcony, 
Miss Markham bad the art of producing moments of privacy 
in a well-lit room where several other people were present. 
Gradually Greuville felt that her presence was acting on him 
like some narcotic, lulling the pains and doubts that were 
aching within him secretly. He slept better the nest two 
nights ; and though, when on the arrival of the post, he waa 
wounded afresh each morning by finding that he had no tetter, 
he felt that the personality of the woman near him was softly 
shielding his eyes from the vision of the woman absent. And 
yet to the woman near him he yielded himself grudgingly and 
slowly. He was never conscious of uttering one genuine 
thouglit to her. The thoughts which he did utter were mere 
guesLs in his mind, and most of them were not honoured guests, 
^till she had triumphed so far as to keep him constantly at 
her side ; and his thoughts, it may perhaps be conjectured, 
were the last things she cai-ed about. They were for her no 
part of the intimacy — they were little moi'e than its coverlet. 

The second of these two mornings she contrived a new stroke 
of generalship. Amongst other accomplishments she possessed 
that of drawing; and, instead of alluring him to meet her 
before breakfast in the gardens, she told him of a sitting-room, 
with a view, in one of the towers, and there she informed him 
she WEis going to attempt a sketch. He acted on the hint con- 
veyed to him. He went with her to the room indicated ; he 
helped her with her paints and pencils ; but despite his assist- 
ance an hour passed away, and a few outlines were all that 
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the paper had to show for it. So far as Grenville was con- 
cerned, many men would consider thut he had done little during 
that time for which he could reasonably reproach himself ; but 
at all events there had happened the following incident. By 
accident or design a miniature diamond brooch which held 
Aliss Markham's dress round her slim throat became unfastened. 
" Fasten it for me," she said, with a little pout of her lips. 
She stood up before him, her eyes ■■esting unflinchingly upon 
his ; and the next moment, with a melancholy deliberate 
languor, her lips had attracted his to tbem as if they had been 
some magnet. To Grenville's intense relief, from far with. a 
faint hoarseness, at this juncture sounded the gong for 
breakfast. 

She suggested that in the afternoon they should again seek 
their retirement, adroitly letting him know that they could do 
BO without being observed. He met her at the foot of a 
certain winding stair, and by it they renchcd a landing out oE 
which the room opened. The landing, however, was ill lit ; 
and it happened that in the dusk, out of several dingy doors 
Miss Markham went to the wrong one. Grenville followed 
het, and foond himself in the very room — the hare room with 
the antiquated rude furniture — where be and Mrs. Schilizzi 
had bad their meal together. 

He staited, and stood absolutely still. Miss Markham had 
withdrawn instantly, saying, " Our room is the next one," and 
bad gone to it, expecting tbat he would follow. But for a 
minute or so he could not move. Tliat empty room appeared 
to him like the tomb of all the hopes of his life— of everything 
that was lieautiful or sacred in it. He did not dare to advance 
beyond the threshold ; but the voice of Irma spoke in the 
dusty air, and he saw her eyes full of dreams and aspirations. 
He closed the door reverently ; he pressed his band to his 
foiehead. When he rejoined Miss Markham she saw him a 
changed man. He little knew how the change betrayed itself 
ill his face. It could have escaped the attention of no one ; 
but the cause of it was naturally unsuspected by her. 

" Are you ill 1 " Khe said. " Are you suffering 1 " 

He caught at the suggestion eagerly. "It's nothing," be 
said. " It's merely a sudden headache. I can hardly see. I 
must go to my room and be quiet. I shall be all right in an 
hour or two," 

Miss Markham's face, like his, exhibited genuine feeling ; 
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but here saggested annoyance far more than sorrow. When 
be closed the door she sullenly collected her materials. She 
sftt with them lying in her lap, her dainty lips pouting- ; ttiid 
presently, undoing a button, she drew from her breast a locket. 
There was a man's portrait on one ride and on the other & 
crown in diamonds. She looked long at it mth a half- 
diecontented smile. 



CHAPTEK XXX. 



Grenville meanwhile had secured for himself at least one 
luxury — solitude. The emotions of men and women show 
themselves in difierent ways. A woman sufEering as he did 
would have cried or broken down somehow. He at first did 
nothing but sink into a chair by his writing-table, bite his lips, 
and listen to a sigh which he could not suppress, and which 
only quivered under his vain attempts to do so. He then 
took up a copy of an English newspaper, and with apparent 
interest began to glance over its coliinms. But in a moment 
or two he dashed it down, and a frown fuiTOived itself on his 
forehead. Lying on his table was his diary. He had written 
nothing in it for days. He now opened it, and hastily seized 
a pen ; and the paper was soon creaking under its quick vin- 
dictive strokes. " I feel," he muttered to himself, " as if my 
ink ought to be vitriol." 

" I don't know," he began, " if hell is a real place ; hut if it 
is, I know the nature of its torments ; for during the last three 
days I have suffered them. They have nothing to do with hot 
tongs, or the fire-place. The fire and the burning iron are 
supplied by one's own soul. They consist of the sense of sin, 
together with the constant commission of it^and sin is the 
act of being separated from one's true self ; and also from that 
to which one's true self is devoted. If we were separated 
from this once for all, if one's belief in its value once for all 
died, then one might be .at pciice; hut in hell this belief is 
always coming to life again, only that one may feel the toiture 
of again making oneself unfit for it. It is a never-dying, ever- 
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reviving death. This souodB like » fragment from some book 
of theology. It is really the literal confession of an ordinary 
man of the world, whose thoughts are busy immediately not 
with God, but a woman — and a woman whom, according to 
theologians, he has no business to love. But with an extra- 
ordinary fidelity this secular experience of mine embodies what 
theologians say. To me this woman represents everything 
that ia good- — everything that is high and beautiful ; and 
knowingly and deliberately I have estranged myself from her, 
committing against her daily acts of treachery. And my will 
has consented. But here is the strange thing : — it has, as it 
were, consented against my will ; and whenever this has 
happened — what monkish specialist will lend me an image 
Ravage enough 1 — a red-hot knife has gone through the tissues 
of my soul, cutting away from me all that in myself I respected, 
and leaving my life dead. Now for the first time in its fulpesa 
I know what guilt means. I remember a certain morning 
when I thought for a time I knew it. I thought I was con- 
victed by my own conscience and abased before it. I know 
better now. "What menaced me on that occasion, as if it were 
a sense of guilt, was really terror or distrust of an untried 
Rituation. For eo far as this woman is concerned, I was 
absolutely true, absolutely single-hearted ; and for the first 
time in my life I was beginning to realize what absolute 
devotion to another human being meant. Theologians and 
moralists may say of me what they like ; but I swear by all 
that they think sacred, that a new inward light was that 
morning dawning on me. But now, if that light is darkness, 
how great the darkness is ! 

" Irma," he continued, "I know that you have been strange 
and hard to m& You have tried me. But what of that J 
What must I be worth, if I could not bear such trials ! How 
often have I said to you that I longed to suffer for you ; and 

here at the tirst acute sufEering I fall away I And yet 

Why have you left me without a single word) Are you 
going to take your own way to heaven, without so much aa 
saying one good-bye to me 1 " 

Fere his pen arrested itself. Seizing a piece of blotting- 
paper, he placed it on the page, and abruptly shut up the 
book ; and having reflected for a few moments, he set him.seif 
to wiite a letter. It had no formal beginning. It ran 
thus — 
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"I want your oijinion on a certain piece of writing, and I 
hope you will be good enough to read it through patiently. It 
is a communication from a mau to a womaD, made under 
circumstances which are aiifticiently explained by what he 
Hays ; and I want you to tell me, if you will, how you think it 
would affect a woman receiving it. Is there anything in it 
that would touch her, or appeal to her, or soften bei- Eieai't 
towards the writer, if, having cai'ed for him, she had subse- 
quently drivea him away from herl It runs as follows; I 
copy it out at length ; — 

" If you feel that your relationship with me sets you at 
variance with yourself, or lowers you in your own eyes, or 
destroys your peace, I will not ask you to let me again come 
near you. But I will ask you one thing, both for your sake 
and mine. In cutting yourself off from the past that we have 
shared together, even while you condemn it, be just to it. 

"As for your own heart you can speak better than I can, 
Wbat I want to do is to tell you about mine ; for I can tell 
you about it some things which perhaps you hardly realize, 
and which will not only make you (so I venture to hope) 
tbiok more kindly of me, but will aleo prevent your thinking 
too hardly of yourself, I want to lay bare to you all that 
I have become, and been, and am, so far as my life has 
relation to your own ; and if in this you see anything that is 
good and true, I ask you not only to relent a little towards 
myself, but to remember that this truth and goodness is due 
to your influence, and is a reflection of your own nature. 

" Well — as to truth, is not a man's truth to a woman shown 
by what he eaci'ifices in order to live true to her? Listen to 
this then. For your sake I have sacrificed everything. As 
to worldly advantages, I have retained only enough of them to 
keep me in such cii-cumstances as admit of my being your 
companion. Forgive me for alluding to this. You know it. 
But I doubt if you do know how completely, in other matters, 
I have made a parallel sacrifice. I have made myself, for 
your Rake, friendless except for you. I don't say that I did 
this voluntarily, but it has been the natural result of the 
affection with which you have filled me. Every one else has 
grown to me strange and distant. No— not every one. 
Ti^ere are a few old friends, to whom still I could niturally 
have talked with confiilence; but since I have known you, I 
have never done so. I have been filled with a sense that any 
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intimate thought of mine should be revealed to you only, and 
shared with you only. I have made myself for your sake, 
except for you, altogether alone. Whilst you remained with 
me, you more than made up to me for everything; but now 
that you have left me, I know how complete my loneliness is. 
Believe me, I am not exaggerating. Orer every throb of my 
pulse, over every thought, over every look, I have kept watch, 
BO that everything which is worthy in me might belong 
entirely to you ; and all that was unworthy shrivelled away 
and disappeared. For your sake all my sense of aspiration 
revived ; my intellectual interests became keen again. Why 
do I talk t You know it. Ask your memory. 

"And now comes my question. Answer it. Am I so 
degraded and vile, that I am not fit to be near you) If you 
knew all, perhaps you would say that I am so ; for I have not 
told you all yet, I am going to tell you now. I am going to 
confess to you. Do you know what I have done ! Aa you 
drove me away, as you told me to rid you of my presence, I 
have tried — can I confess itl— I have tried to be unfaithful 
to you. Don't attach to that its extremest and worst meaning 
— what it means really is bad enough. The memory of you ae 
you drove me away — how hard and cold you looked J — was 
intolerable ; and I have been trying to obliterate your image 
by that of another woman. I have laid myself open with a 
deliberate recklessness to all the charms that beauty — that 
mere beauty — possesses, longing to be charmed by them into 
some desperate forgetfulness of you, as an opium-smoker 
longs to dream. 

" What will you say to me now^me who boasted of my 
faith to youl Do not be too hasty. I have something left 
still to tell you — in fact I have two things left. Which shall 
I tell you first? I will tell you first — for I can do that in a 
moment — that all the time I was doing this I hated myself, 
and I never was so conscious of my duty to you as I was 
during this firat, this only violation of it. You must believe 
me. What I say is absolutely true. So much for that ; and 
now let me tell you the other thing. Though I tried to be 
cliai-med by this woman, she has not been able to charm me. 
My effort was all in vain. The pleasure that I feit in her 
couijiany was torture more than pleasure. Your image would 
not bo obliterated. It is part of me. I cannot get rid of it. 
I am yours, and yours always. Why do you di'ive me away 
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from yon 1 If you do not seom me for this degrading test to 
which I have put myself, you will see how it at least proves 
the strength of my love for you. And perhaps the very 
strength of my love will make you despise me yet farther. If 
it does, I have but one thing to ask of you. Grant me one 
final kindness. Let me see you once again ; and when you 
are saying good-bye to me, disguise your contempt in pity, la 
that a great deal to aek, considering our past? Does all our 
past mean nothing 1 Was it the idle dream of two wicked and 
faithless children, who get each other into trouble and then 
hate each other 1 This is not so I know, so far as regards me. 
I cannot believe that it is so, so far as regards you, when I 
remember the words your lips have whispered in my ears, 
your oye8 with all your soul in them as they married them- 
selves to mine, and the love that Rhone and revealed itself in 
all the transfigurations of your face. 

" Do you know these verses t They are not mine, except 
that they speak my meaning — 

" ' Ah, dear, but coids thoQ back to tas ! 

Whatever change the days have wrouglit, 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wiali for tnee.'" 

This letter he sealed up in an envelope, on which he put no 
address, merely the word "Private"; but which, having 
written the following few lines to accompany it, he enclosed 
in another, directed in all due form. 

" Dear Mrs. Schilizzi, forgive me for troubling you ; but 
you will find, I think, that the enclosed belongs to you. It is 
evidently strictly private ; so I enclose it in a sealed envelope, 
in order that, if by accident it fell into other hands, there 
should be no chance of its being read inadvertently. Pray 
examine it, and let me know of its receipt by the bearer. 

" Sincerely yours, R, Gbenville." 

Summoning his servant, he asked him to procure a horse, 
ride to Lichtenbourg, and deliver the packet personally, " It 
contains," be said, " important papers, and must be put into 
the lady's own hands. Tou must learn from her maid when 
she is disengaged, as it wants an immediate answer ; and 
unless you can find her alone, and able to attend to the 
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matter, don't leave the papers at all, but bring tbem back to 
me. IVitz 1 " he said, recalling him, " should she happen to be 
out for the day, you had better remain the night, and come 
back to-morrow morning." 

The rest of the nfternoon passed anxiously. At five o'clock 
he presented himself in the drawing-room, sUencing the in- 
quiries of the others by declaring himself much better, but 
securing an indulgence for a certain abstraction and listlesaness 
by letting the impression prevail that he still waa suffering. 
And, indeed, as the hours wore on, he began to suffer in reality. 
All through dinuer, whenever the door opened, he turned 
round nervously in expectation of a letter for himself, and the 
tension of his nerves increased at every fresh disappointment. 
Afterwards they went to the billiard- table, and he was asked 
if he were well enough to play. He began to fear that they 
might suspect his malady to be mental, and even — fear is so 
unreasonable — that they might actually suspect the cause of 
it. He accordingly made an effort, and laughingly took a 
cue. He surprised himself also by playing extremely well — 
only the smallest noise outside distracted him so completely 
that several of his best strokes be made with the wrong ball. 
At last the folding doora were opened with a crash. He 
dropped his cue. A servant with a tray came straight and 
quickly towards him, and on the tray was a letter. He felt 
that the others were observing him. Truthful as he usually 
was, he hid his confusion by saying, " It is a letter from 
the doctor in Lichtenbourg. It will keep. I sent my servant 
to him to get some directions about some medicine." He 
resumed his play, and though his spirits had really risen, he 
did his best to repress all signs of recovery. 

The moment he was alone he tore the .envelope open. It 
contained hut these few lines : "You don't know what I have 
suffered since you left me. Are you coming back ) Does 
your letter mean that 1 Will it be — could it be — to-morrow f 
As to your enclosure, my opinion of it is this — that a woman 
would have a heart of stone who was not touched by it." 

Fritz next morning again had his work cut out for him. 
He was sent at eight o'clock to a town about three miles 
distant for a carriage. Grenville meanwhile wrote a note to 
his host, who was not an early riser, sayicg — and here most 
casuists would have acquitted liim of untruth — that, although 
in his state of health there was nothing at all alarming, the 
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news he h&d received last night made him wish to return to 
Licbtenbourg. This note, which was gamiuhed with every 
necesaary civility, he did not send till he learnt that the 
carriage had arrived ; and having waited to receive a polite 
mes^ge from the FaKha, he drove away from the castle as fast 
US the horses could take him, without the embarrassment of 
an adieu either to Miss Markham or to anybody. 

At first hia spirits were lifted beyond his own control. 
The air blew freedom in his face, and his only discontent was 
that he could not outstrip the carriage. But then presently, 
for some cause which he could not explain, his state of mind 
changed like a day rapidly overclouding. ""Why should this 
bei" he asked himaelf almost angrily. "What is it that 
thus changes our moods so incalculably ? Are we masters of 
ourselves ? Or are we nothing — nothing more than an 
effervescence of succeeding thoughts, of which consciousness 
is the mere spectator!" 

An unbidden change, at aO events, did take place in him ; 
and instead of looking forwaid to the meeting now so near, he 
began to look at himself, and examine himself from a new 
stand-point. He was conscious of the keenness of the pains 
he had lately goue through ; but seeing that now they had 
disappeared so suddenly, he began to ask himself whether 
there was not something unreal in them, and something 
contemptible in the fact of his having made so much of them. 

"Perhaps," he reflected, "when I am no longer divided 
from her, I shall find out that I no longer care for her. A 
fine condition I shall see myself in then. Nothing can redeem 
my conduct except the genuineness, the enduring quality, of 
my main motive. If I find that my motive fails me — if my 
afiection, which I have fancied so serious, proves to have been 
a mere caprice, or a piece of sentimental self-indulgence, I 
shall hardly know which to do first — to fall on myself as a 
brute who has delibeiutely trifled with her life, or laugh at 
myself as the self-made pauper who has deliberately ruined 
his own. I sometimes doubt," he continued, " whether, after 
all, our conventional moialists may not be right, and whether 
a man who acts as I have done is ever sincerely unselfish — 
whether he will ever attest the love, of which he makes so 
much, by any serious sacrifice. For as to giving up fame and 
fortune — I can't tell ; but it is just beginning to dawn on me 
that this may resemble recklessness more than heroism." 
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When he reached the hotel, however, these new and for- 
midable misgivings were for the time, at all events, dissipated 
by an unlooked-for piece of intelligence. As he entered the 
hall the first person he encountered was Mrs. SchiL'zzi's maid, 
who was just coming out of the office. She started and 
smiled at the sight of him, and hastened up to him to say, 
that she had just been sent down by Madame to find if be 
had yet anived ; and that if he had, Madame hoped he would 
come and breakfast with her. "Where!" asked Grenville. 
There was something in the message that ■surprised him. 
" In her own salon," said the maid. This surprised him 
fm'ther, as, since the departure of the Princess, she had had 
all her meals in the restaurant. But he had so time to 
reflect. It was nearly twelve already, and, following the 
maid with a beating heart, the door of the salon was being 
presently opened for him, and Mrs. Schilizzi was rising from a 
sofa to meet him. There was a smile in her eyes, half re- 
proachful and half deprecating, and in the drooping poise of 
her head there was something that pleaded timidly. They 
looked at each other for a moment or two without speaking. 
Then everything else gave way to gladness. They moved 
towards each other, she was close to him ; but suddenly some 
influence feemed to arrest her gently. She took his hand 
meekly. There was no passionate- embrace, but, hanging her 
head, she eSered her soft cheek to his lips. 

" Bobby," she began, with her eyes looking on the ground. 
She faltered. She naively showed how little she could com- 
mand her words. " Bobby — I want to tell you something. 
Here— come — sit down." 

They sat together on the sofa, and still she said nothing. 
He, with the tide of returning tenderneKs overwhelming him, 
put his arm about her and tried to draw her towards him. At 
first she yielded. Her eyes went out to meet his ; and then, 
sharply but not roughly withdrawing herself, "Don't," she 
exclaimed, " don't — I can't bear it. Oh, Bobby, why do you 
distress me? Why do you tempt me to be so wicked! " 

He was startled. Her reproach, which was one ho had 
never heard before, coincided strangely with his late accusa 
tioa of himself j but he was conscious of one thing which he 
bad lately been induced to doubt — the reality of his own pain 
»t the mere thought of having wounded her. AH he could 
flay was, " I don't know how to answer you. Forgive me. 
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"I anppoae," she said, "you must tbiok me very odd and 
capricious. WLen Paul is well and able to take care of 
himself, I don't so much mind what I do; but when he is ill 
I can't take advantage of that." 

" III," he esclaimed, quietly moving away from her. ** Irma, 
I quite agree with you. But you never told me he waa ilL" 

"Didn't II No, I suppose not. But he is; and both the 
children — they are poorly too. The doctor doesn't know yet 
what the illness is, but I have been very anxious, and busy 
too — nursing all of them. As for Paul, I annoy htm if I am 
much in his room ; but he likes me from time to time to go 
and take his orders. He finds I attend to them better than any 
one else ; and if anything goes wrong, he has moi'e pleasure 
in abusing me. But as for the children, I am with them 
nearly all day. If it hadn't been for this, I should have written 
to you sooner ; and then," she added, looking at him with an 
odd smile, " in spite of everything I was expecting that you 
woiild write to me. Dear, eit away, please, a little farther 
still. I hear them. They are coming with the luncheon." 

He asked her during the meal about the several symptoms 
of the invalids. The chUdren, she said, seemed merely to have 
caught some chill — they were suffering from stiff necks, and 
had been ordered to keep their beds. Mr. Scbilizzi had 
nothing so definite to complain of. "I fancy," she said, "it 
may be his liver, for he constantly feels drowsy, sometimes be 
is sick ; and altogether he has no strength for anything, 
except to read novels as he lies in bed, to drink champagne, 
and to eat any delicacies he fancies ; and this oddly enough 
the doctor lets him do. You see, Bobby, I have brought you 
back from your castle to meet nobody except a poor sick nurse 
— and even of her you will only see a little. And oh I " she 
exclaimed, suddenly changing her tone, " tell me this — I was 
so glad to see you, I had forgotten all about it. That other 
woman — tell me that you don't love her. You do I I believe 
you do ! If you desert me now, you will kill me." 

A waiter at this moment entered, and asked her if she 
could receive the doctor. "Of course," she replied, "instantly." 
And then, turning to Grenville, " I must ask you," she said, 
" to go. I shall be busy for I don't know how long. But it 
you will come back at five, I could see you for half an hour 
and give you some tea, and wo could then speak about dinner. 
Good-bye; Don't wait & moment longer." 
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He weot. He got rid of the hours aa best he could. He 
>vaB touched aud troubled by her anxieties, but he could not 
feel unhappy. In the first place, the doubts which had tor- 
mented him during the drive, as to the reality of hie own 
attachment t« her, had been dispelled by bis experiences in 
her presence, "Whenever I am near you," he said to him- 
self, "all my doubts vaoiBh. My life is absorbed in 

But these reflections were not his sole satisfaction. He bad 
another aud even deeper one, welling up from another source, 
and lifting him to a level of peace to which he had been long 
a stranger. The source was his sight of her in the middle of 
her trying duties. The mere fact of her performing them was 
hardly in itself remarkable ; but the complete self-forgetfulness, 
the almost religious devotion, with which, from his knowledge 
of her, he saw she was giving herself to their performance, 
elated him with a consciousness of her depth of truth and 
goodness. She was vindicating bis own judgment of her, 
when she had felt doubtful of herself. She was showing him 
that he had not been soothing his ansieties with sophisms 
when he told her that, whatever the world might think of her, 
whatever at moments she might be tempted to think of her- 
self, her faith to him had not divided her from her duty to 
others, and that everything in woman which is true, and 
tender, and noble had been kindled and developed, not ex- 
tinguished, by her loving him. He thought of that first 
expedition he made with her— of that drive to the Pasha's 
castle, and of the way she had impressed him by her sensitive- 
ness to the beauty of nature — by her solemn and hushed 
delight in it. The Buffering of those belonging to her seemed 
to touch her in a corresponding way. Just as beauty roused 
in her a craving prayer to appreciate it, so suffering roused in 
her an impulse of the same kind, to spend herself in the 
service of relieving it. As he left her room after luncheon he 
had met her maid in the corridor, who told him that for three 
nights Madame had hardly slept. 

Returning at the time she mentioned, he found her awaiting 
him at the tea-table. She was flushed and agitated, and 
there was a trouble in her lips and eyes, exactly like that of a 
child lost in the crowd. "Oh, Bobby," she said, "I'm so 
glad you've come ; and yet I don't know if I ought to allow 
yoD near me. Paul's illness hae declared itself. It's the 
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worst form of diphthc^ria. If you're not afraid of me, sit 

down, and advise me. I'm half dietraoted." 

" Afraid I " said Grenville with a laugh, which he saw was 
a spark of comfort to her. She smiled faintly but gratefully. 
She poured him out some tea, and then went on more slowly, 

"The doctor suspected what wa-i the matter, but he could 
not be quite sure, and he did not wish to alarm me. I've so 
much to tell yon. Let me Bpcak about Paul first. You 
remember a woman — don't you 1 — that he admired here. 
Well, even although my continued presence annoyed him, I 
should have been with him more than I have been, if the 
doctor had not informed me that this woman was his constant 
companion. Of course, neither Paul nor she had a notion of 
what was the matter with him; and he used to make her 
presents to induce her to sit and talk with him. Weak as he 
was, he used to laugh and chatter with her. But now, tus the 
doctor says, of course she will not return — not only because 
of the danger, but because the symptoms ai-e not agreeable. 
Poor creature 1 " she went on, " I was sorry'to see him cough- 
ing. I've been wiping his lips and doing all sorts of things 
for him, hut the worst of it is tlint the fa«t of my doing them 
seems in itself to initate him, I don't mind for myself, but 
I could see it was so bad for him. He struggled to raise his 
voice in order to find fault witb me — especially when for a 
second or two I think I must have closed my eyes, for I am 
very tired — and that did something to his larynx, and bis 
cough got worse than ever." 

"How is he nowi" asked Grenville, hardly knowing what 

"The nurse is with hiro now. With her, I fancy, he will 
be quieter. When she came into the room he smiled at her ; 
and to me, without looking at me, but as if he were speaking 
to his pillow, ' My dear,' he said, ' you can go.' I went. 
There was nothing else to do ; and anyhow soon I should have 
had to go to the children. But now about them — do you 
know what the doctor says I What they have had has been 
just the same thing — diphthena It has, however, been a 
very mild attack ; and now they are fast recovering. He 
knew about it before, and he told me not to kiss them, because, 
he said, they might give me a cold. He thought they would 
soon he well, and he didn't wish to frighten me. He's a kind 
man. But — oh, Bobby, tell me, do I bore youT' 
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She looked into his eyes eearchingly. He tried to shape an 
answer, but his lips only trembled. She nnderstood him. 
Her eyes told him so. She leaned towards him and continued. 
" AJl this," she said, " is only the preface to my troubles. 
The children, though they are supposed to be recovered, are 
Btill, according to the doctor, in a very delicate state ; and 
the gi'eat thing for them soon — not to-morrow, perhaps, but 
next day — will be change of air. They will want most careful 
watching for weeks and weeks. The doctor has lent me a 
book. For the last ten minutes I've been reading it; so far 
as I can see, it may be two months before we can be sure 
that they are strong again. Tell me — what am I to dot 
Where am I to send them? And must I go with them tool 
It would kill mo to leave them ; but then — Bobby — can you 
tell what I am thinking of 1 If I don't leave my children, I 
shall have to desert Paul. Give me your advice. Help me. 
Think for me. I am bewildered." 

" I should like," said Grenville, " to share all your troubles, 
except your bewilderment. It is lucky I don't share that. I 
think your course is clear. Your children require you far 
more than your husband does. At all costs you ought to 
remain with them." 

She walked to the window, turning her face away from 
him. He watched her. He heard a slight sob, and a slight 
movement showed that she was gulping down some emotion. 
Returning to him with swinuning eyes, " Ah," she said, " but 
I feel this." She came close to him. She laid her face on his 
shoulder. " I feel this," she went on with difficulty. " I have 
never wronged my children, but I have wronged Paul ; so I 
want to repay him over and over again." She looked up at 
him with a sudden momentary smile. " I shall make myself 
in that way more worthy of you. Don't be shocked at what 
I say. I dare say you don't agree with me ; and so far as 
my thoughts go, I can't tJiirJt I have wronged him. But from 
habit, from the way one's been brought up, from the way even 
conventional opinion has somehow got into one's blood, I Jeel 
that I have wronged him, though I dare say the feehng is 
irrational ; and I want to cauterize this feeling by sufEering 
tor him — by wearing myself out for him." 

"Irma," he said, "whatever my thoughts may he, I too at 
times have a feeling resembling yours. Till now I have been 
shy of telling you of it ; but I can never again have a secret 
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from yoo. Little Irma, I understand yon entirely. But 
come, whatever we feel, our bosiness is to be practical. La 
us just consider first what it is possible to do about the 
cLildren. The most obvions coarse would, I thiok, l>e to send 
them to tbe Princess." 

" No," she said, "do. Tbey are never well at the c&sttft 
They were poorly when last th«y went there." 

" Well," he said, "then let the Princess tabe them sonie- 
where. I have it. I happened to bear at the Pasha's that 
tbe Count's hotel in the forest is now formally opened, and 
that he has secured an excellent doctor, who is to live there 
during tbe season. One would not wigb to bring a chance of 

infection to the hotel, but I could get Count T to put the 

lodge at your disposal. You could send the cbildren -with the 
Princess, or, if you liked, you could take them yourself there ; 
and whether you would stay there or come back to your 
husband, you would be able to settle afterwards." 

A nurse here entered, asking Mrs. Schilizzi if there fvere I 
any further questions which she wished to ask the doctor. "I 
wish to ask him. one," Grenville answered quickly ; and, 
springing up, he hastened out into the passage. JB^e came 
back in a minute or two. " I am glad," he said, " that I 
spoke to him, for he told me something, which to you he 
could not have put so strongly. He has seen Mr. Schilizzi 
again, and he feels particularly anxious that you should leave 
him for the next twelve hours to tbe care of the two nurses. 
If you are there — as you have told me — from time to time he 
escitea himself. Nothing is so bad for him as this, and there- 
fore, tor his sake, just at this juncture it will be kindest not 
to go to him. Will you promise me not to do so!" 

She looked at him doubtfully, as if she thought he was 
trying to deceive her. " He's not woi-se, is he 1 " 

" No," said Grenville, " no. You may keep away from bini 
with a perfectly clear conscience." 

" Well," she said, " if it's for his good, I will." 

" That's right," exclaimed Grenville with an accent of great 
relief. " And now about tbe children ; what I propose to do 

is this. If you approve I will at once go to Count T {he's 

at home, I happen to know) and wtU ask him about the lodge. 
Then by the evening train I will go on to the Princeai I 
shall reach the castle before ehe has gone to bed, and I vill be 
back here in the early morning, having arranged everything." 
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" Will you really," she said, " do all this for me ) " 
Her wondering incredulity, which melted M she spoke into 
gratitude, profoundly touched him. " Do me one little kind- 
ness," he said. "Lend me the doctor's book — I should like 
to look at it during my journey." 

Bhe gave it bim and he was gone. He found the Count at 
home, who received him with the greatest courtesy, and at 
once placed the lodge at the disposal of himself or of his 
friends. He then hurried on to the train, which was to take 
him to the Princess. On the way he studied the book. He 
fancied that with more or less accuracy be could make out the 
general course which this disease, varying so in various cases, 
was taking with Paul Schilizzi. Whatever the mother bad 
done and suffered for her children would not have surprised 
Grenville, though it might have moved him afresh to some 
new act of reverence for the beauty of her passionate mater- 
nity ; hut with I'egard to her husband, towards whom, as he 
knew well, patience was the highest feeling, and indifference 
the kindest, which his conduct and character made- it possible 
for her to entertain or cultivate — with regard to her husband 
the case was quite diffei'ent. That she should see him properly 
cared for and supplied with the best attendance, that whatever 
he wished her to do she should do and do willingly, this was 
natural enough. But what she had been doing, still more 
what she wished to do, went far beyond tbia. So tar as his 
wishes went, his illness made few claims upon her. To him a 
nurse's care would have been just as welcome aa hers ; and 
the only thanks she received were either neglect or anger. 
And yet, in spite of this, she longed to do for him whatever 
was hardest— whatever to herself was naturally most repug- 
nant ; and what it was to which she was thus devoting herself, 
GrenviUe realized now, for the first time, as he read the 
account of the disease, and the attentions which were required 
by the patient. She had mentioned to him lightly that the 
symptoms were not agreeable. He now saw, from something 
else which had been told bim by the doctor, and which fixed 
his attention on certain special paragraphs, that " these not 
agreeable symptoms " really comprised everything which could 
try and nauseate constitutions far stronger than hers. The 
infected air alone would for her be physical martyrdom ; and 
there was nothing to sustain her, not even the sense that she 
was wanted — nothing but the passionate wish to be true to 
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an ideal of duty. And for the sake of this she had not odIf 
watched and suffered, but had done bo, despite all provocation, 
with a tender and unfailing patience. These thoughts pos- 
sessed him during the whole journey. " Quia multum a.iua.vit ! " 
be several times exclnimed to himself ; and once he said, 
" Let me only he worthy of her, let her only love me, tiJI I 
die — and I shall not be afraid of death." 

The Princess had been forewarned by telegraph, both of his 
coming and of the cause of it. The children «^ra her idols.' 
She wa,i awaiting Grenville impatiently. He told her of the 
scheme he had proposed for sending them to the Cotmt's 
hunting- lodge, together with all details an to the neighbouring 
doctor. She approved highly, praising his readiness of 
resource ; and when he asked her if she herself were coining, 
she answered petulantly^ — 

"Of course I am," as if she resented its being doubted, 
" My maid will see about packing my things to-nigbt ; and if 
the children c^n be moved to-morrow, T shall be ready to go 
with them. But the lodge — will that be ready." 

"Yes, it will," said Grenville. "There is a train which 
passes your station at three o'clock in the morning. I return 
by that, I shall reach Lichtenhourg by seven. I will ride 
over to the lodge. I can get there by half-past ten ; and I'll 
engage that by to-morrow afternoon the whole place is fit 
for you." 

" My poor friend," said the Princess with motherly pity, 
"you're almost dropping with sleep. You look yourself as if 
you'd been ill enough for all three of them." Grenville 
laughed and roused himself, for he was indeed nearly 
exhausted. " I tell you," said tbe Princess, " who causes me 
most anxiety. That's Irma herself. Of course in remaining 
with her husband she incurs the very gravest danger ; and 
from what you tell me, her husband does not require her," 

" I can't be sure," said Grenville, " how far she realizes the 
risk; indeed I myself till this afternoon knew very little 
about it ; but I made her promise me that, at all events till I 
returned, she would stick to her children, and leave him to 
the doctor and the nurse." 

"I," said the Princess, "will write her a note for you to 
frive her. Any scrap of paper will do, I have one here. 
Will you lend me a pencil ) Read it," she went on when ehe 
had finished. 
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" I shall be with you," the note ran, " by the middle of the 
day to-morrow. You know I'm an expert nurse ; and you 
know also that I'm a very determined old woman. ; so I may 
as 'well tell you exactly wliab I mean to do. I am coming 
myself to take charge of your husband, and leave yoa free to 
do ^hat is your only and obvious duty, and that ia to be off 
at once with the children. Far their sakes you have no 
business to run the smallest risk of becoming ill yourself, and 
consequently unable to look after them. Every time you go 
into Paul's room — at all events after you get this letter — I 
Bhall consider that you are doing by them a cruel and 
unjustifiable act. I must speak strongly, because what I 
know I have to overcome in you ia a temptation supplied by 
your goodness ; but you must please resist it. If you don't, 
you will show yourself unpardonably selfish. There — I have 
done. Take that for a parting dig, which your old aunt 
gives you too soon, that riie may not have to give it to you 
too late." 

"Will that dol" said the Princess, screwing her eyes up, 
and a httle pleased, through her anxiety, with the kind 
causticity of the ending, 

Gri'nvill© Bftid it was excellent. 

" By the way," said the Princess, " you too had better be 
careful. Nothing makes a person so liable to take the infec- 
tion as this exhaustion from which you are now suffering." 

She looked at her watch, and advised him to take some rest 
on a sofa in an ante-room near the door, and gave orders that 
the porter should sit up 'to awake him. 

When he found himself again in the train day was ah'eady 
breaking, and the damp grey morning was scented with leaves 
and grass. He told the guard to wake him at the proper 
place, and, lulled by the freshness of the air, lost his trouble 
in sleep. A carriage was awaiting him at his statjoti. He 
slept again during the drive ; and it was not yet seven by the 
time he was back at the hotel. Maids and waiters were 
scrubbing the floors and dooi'-ste[>s ; last night's tobacco- 
smoke was floating' about the premises, and a smell of soap 
was mixed with it. To his great relief Fritz appeared in a 
moment, whom he begged to go instantly to Mrs. Schilizai's 
mftid, and inquire if her mistress were up, or if, at any rate, 
she were awsike. An instant message was returned to him, 
asking him to go into her salon. He had not to wait long 
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before the door of her bedroom opened ; and with grave, 
floating eyes, and a dinphanous flush in her cheeks, whicb » 
roaeKMloured dressing-gown tiimed to a spectral pallor, she 
softly came towards him. 

" I have," he paid, " settled everything," He spoke 
eagerly, and, as he hoped, reassoringly. "The lodge is at 
your disposal for the children, and your aunt will be here by 
mid-day. She sees how to settle everything. Here is & letter- 
she haa written you. All ia explained in that." 

She read it through. As she did so her colour deepened. 
She sank on the sofa. 

"Sit down here," she said to him. "I have sometfaiog to 
tell you. I wonder what you will say to me." As she spoke 
she wa.s close to liim, but liuddenly starting back, " What am 
I doingl" she oxelaimed. "I may give you this horrible 
illness." 

"Nonsense," he said, suddenly drawing on bis invention. 
" The infection can only be taken from a person in whom the 
illness is developed." 

She moved again towards him and took his hand. 

"Listen!" she gasped. "Do you know what it is I've 
done 1 I've broken my word to you, and I've been again 
with Paul, He didn't know I was there, ao I didn't excite 
or irritate him. His bed has curtains. I sat in a chair 
behind them. It was at night, and the room waa dark, and I 
let the nurse sleep for an hour or two ; and without his 
recognizing me, I did whatever there was to do. In some 
ways it's dreadful ; only in seeing another suffering so, one 
forgets what one feels oneself. I suppose, however, one's 
body doesn't ; for after two hours 1 fainted, and I was carried 
back to my room. But I couldn't keep away; and oh, 
Bobby, I can't now." 

" Irma," he said, " were you only concerned, I would not 
try to dissuade you. But you know that I plead not for 
yourself, but for your children. I understand the reasons 
which commend to your own mind the other duty in prefer- 
ence to this. To do that duty seems to you a form of eelf- 
sacrifico. It is a form of self-sacrifice also to give it up. You 
will do most good to yourself by choosing what does most 
good to others." 

" To be with the children," she said, " that in itself is 
heaven ; and it seems to me now like running away from 
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pain ; and yet, when you speak of them, you disarm me. I 
have not the resolution to leave them.; though — don't you 
think thisi — for a week or so they could do without mo." 

" You quite forget one thing," he urged. "Tou might by 
renoaining here make yourself unable to go to them for many 
a Aveek, or, Irma, perhaps for ever. Have you liny right to 
run that riski Have you the heart to do itl You wouldn't 
run the risk of leaving them alone in the street. Can you 
bear the thought of leaving them alone in the world t As for 
your husband, you may safely commit him to the Princess; 
and I will remain here also, to do whatever I can do." 

" I yield," she said. " I see that you must be right. To 
be away from that sick-room costs me far more than to remain 
in it. Go, dear friend, and arrange things as you please for 

A horse was ordered for Grenville, whilst he ate a hasty 
breakfast ; and soon once more he was at the familiar hunting- 
lodge, milking all necessary arrangements for Mrs. Schilizzi'e 
arrival. Nothing escaped his forethought. Various pro- 
visions he ordered over from the hotel, and some articles of 
furniture which the manager kindly lent him. He had also a 
long interview with the doctor. Eeturnicg to Lichtenbourg, 
he found that the Prineess had arrived, who was delighted — 
so far aa the circumstances permitted of such an emotion — 
at finding her advice had been taken, not dreaming that it had 
needed seconding. Carriages were ordered by the over-useful 
Fritz ; and almost before Mrs. Schilizzi knew what had been 
done, her boxes had been packed and sent on with a couple of 
servants ; whilst a capacious landau, specially con.itructed for 
invalids, was waiting at the door in the warm afternoon 
snuFihine, ready for herself, a nurse, and the two children. 
The briskness of the Princess's manner was of great service 
on the occasion. She told her niece she was "silly and wrong 
and selfish " for having any reluctance to do what so clearly 
was pointed out to her, not only by duty, but by ordinary 
common-sense; snd with a semblance of anger, which acted 
like a moral tonic, and was sweetened at the same time by an 
under-current of deep kindness, she almost drove the little 
party out of the house into the carriage, where she carefully 
[lacked the children, kissing them whilst she did so. As they 
all drove oS she stood waving her wrinkled hand at them, and 
forcing a cheerful smite, till a turn in the road hid them ; and 
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then her wriakled hand found sudden occupation with her 
ejes. 

"Schilizzi," Bhe said to Qrenville, as they turned indoors 
together, " is going on much the same. I have not yet seen 
him. I refrained from doing so till my niece was out of the 
way. I give you fair warning that in another hour I may be 
infectious ; and so if you are wise you will avoid me as a 
dangerous character." 

" My dear Princess," said Greaville, " I am not going to 
leave Lichtenbourg till you and all belonging to you are 
completely free from your aniieties. I only wish I could help 
you more than I can." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Certainly at that moment he was incapable of doing 
anything. He had had no sleep, except in unrefre,sbing 
snatches, since he left the Pasha's castle ; and now that the 
chief object of his exertions was secured, physical weariness, 
long held at bay, asserted its rights at last, and he slept 
soundly till the evening. His first care on waking was to 
ascertain where the Princess would dine, in order that he 
might keep her company, and not seem to desert her. He was 
told that she would dine in her sitting-room, where he was at 
liberty to dine also, and she would be glad of his company, 
though she advised him not to give it her. They met. The 
Princess retained her sjiirits wonderfully. She said that the 
invalid had every comfort possible, and that the badness of his 
temper gave her great confidence in his strength. She then 
turned the conversation to general matters, and sat down 
opposite to him, slightly smelling of disinfectants. The 
moment the meal was over she left liim to his own devices, 
and he wandered out into the gardecs restless and discon- 
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leaves. LoTe>tuaking and coffee-drinking were in progreas at 
the scattered tables. But for him there was vacancy every- 
'n'here ; everything had loat its interest. Nor was this the 
caee with regard to the place only. He felt it to be the case 
also with the Btate of his own mind. His sublime ideas of the 
duty of pain relaxed themselves ; and resolutions that had 
Boared high in the morning, now came fluttering down with 
nerveless wing. 

He sat down at a, table, and ordered some coffee and a 
liqueur. As he was lighting a cigarette, be caught sight of 
the doctor moving across the gravel towards the hotel 
entrance. He called him. The doctor seemed glad of a little 
society, and seating himself at the table called for some coffee 
also. OrenviUe asked after the invalid. " I shall see him 
again," the doctor said, " in an hour or so ; and if you could 
come to the reading-room, I would meet you there and report 
to you. Ah 1 " he went on, " I am almost worn out by this 
tim& It is reviving to sit here like this, and inhale the good 
clean air." 

OrenviUe now talked to him about various Indifferent 
subjects, and then ventured to say to him, " And how are you 
getting on yourselFI " 

" If," said the doctor, " I had only myself to think of, I 
should be getting on well — quite well ; and even if I were 
not— what matter 1 I could bear it. But I have to think of 
others ; and suppose I were to die now, my wife and my little 
children would be left in the world destitute." 

Grenville tried to encourage him, and asked him about his 
practice. "Affections of the throat," he said, "I believe are 
your special study 1 " 

" Yes," said the doctor, " I have studied them in Paris and 
in London both ; but here Herr Schilizsi's has been my first 
Eonous case." And so the conversation came back to the point 
from which it had started. 

"I was reading," said Grenville, "the book which you lent 
his wife. There is a mention in it of your impwed tracheotomy 
tube." 

"Mein Oottl" murmured the doctor, as if talking to him- 
self, " supposing an operation in HeiT Schilizai's case should be 
necessary, nobody without such a tube could perform it on a 
man like him. You never knew him, Herr Grenville, before 
you met him in the train, did you 1 " 
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" Never," aaid Qrenville, drily. " His wife's family are my 
friends ; and I only found out who he was by seeing hia 
photograph afterward b." 

" Bah ! " murmured the doctor, " it is a bad, sad business j '' 

Grenville looked at him inquiringly. 

" Herr Grenville," he continued, droppiog his voice somewhat, 
" Fran Schilizzi is a nohla lady — she is an angel. He — you 
must know it as well as I do — is not fit to be her husband. I 
shocked you in tlie train— do you remember t — by my views 
about marriage. Herr Schilizzi is not fit, and never will be, to 
be the husband of anybody. Your English law, regarding 
him in that capacity, would pronounce his very existence to be 
a cruelty. I violate in telling you this no professional confid- 
ence. Herr Schilizzi does not realize the full gravity of his 
situation ; but the fact which I tell you be makes no secret of. 
He was proclaiming it openly to two friends iu my hearing. 
Bah I It's a bad business. I have forgotten my own troubles 
in thinking about it," 

The doctor went, having some other patients to visit. 
Grenville rose also, and presently moved away to a remote 
quarter of the gardens, losing himself in shadow and solitude. 

Whether the devil b a real person or no, it is easy to see 
how, without any external evidence, a belief in his reality 
may have arisen ; for there are certain trials or adventures in 
the history of most minds which, though no doubt they may 
be accounted for in a more scientific way, are hardly capable of 
being described vividly, except by representing some alien 
spirit as an actor in them. 

Through such a crisis Grenville was now passing ; and it 
cannot be described except in the way just indicated. The 
devil spoke to him in a tone of insidious languor, which 
seemed to be common-sense taking rest after exercise, telling 
him that now he might leave events to themselves ; arguing 
that he had already done far more than was needed of him ; 
and that to hang about the sick man's room, and live habitually 
with his nurse, was a mere Quixotic madness, endangering 
himself and benefiting no one else. " You had much better," 
the devil said, "remain quiet and not trouble yourself. The 
sick man is almost certain to die. At any rate you cannot save 
him. When he dies you will have nothing with which to 
reproach yourself. You will not have to think that you have 
caused him a monxest's pain ; and then your life will be plain 
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for you, and Inna will be youra for ever. Ab, my friend, I 
can see," the voice continued, " that you still are moved by the 
example of an emotional woman ; and you still fancy that by 
emulating this example you will be achieving some higher and 
closer union with her. You say you will be worthier lA her. 
My friend, you will be simply a fool. The best Ewvice you can 
render her is to keep yourself in good health, so that whatever 
happens you may be able to cheer and protect her." The 
thrust of each fresh suggestion Grenville resisted passively ; 
but he felt that they weakened, even if th^ did not wound 
him. Then at last the devU, with the adroitness of a conjuror, 
seemed to slip into his very self, speaking with his own voiee, 
and attempting to drive him from hia duty by a quite new 
series of arguments. The devil told him that he was a self- 
deceiving dreamer — that all his passion was nothing but a 
wicked weakness, that all the duties which seemed to arise 
from it were fantastic, and that if he were a man he would 
once for all break free from it, and lay his heart open to Eome 
other and healthier love. Then the devil, with a low whisper- 
ing laugh, noiselessly left him, not diEsatisfled with his work. 

There are [M^>bably moments in the lives of the best of men 
when every ef&cient force in them is corrupted, except the will. 
Qrenville's will in this case had not been conquered ; but as he 
wandered on listlessly, he fait that it was weak and faint. 
Still it bad force sufficient, after no very long interval, to turn 
him back to the hotel, and prompt him to inquire for the 
doctor. Before he could see him he had a considerable time to 
wait. He was hardly conscious what he should say to him 
when he did so ; and, going into the reading-room, he began to 
study the papers. At last the doctor came. Grenville, on 
beginning to talk, heard his own voice like that of anothei 
person. He had a sense of curiosity as to what he should say 
next. He learnt, la answer to his inquiries, that Mr. Schilizzi 
was worse. Then he said, " Is there no way in which I can 
help 1 Can I be of any help to the Princess, and take anything 
off her hands 1 " 

" No," said the doctor, " I honestly don't think so, unless 
you will go to a house about half a mile distant,- and see if it 
is possible to engage another nurse. I am sorry to tell you 
that, in coming up the stairs in the dark, the Princess has 
sprained her ankle, and it has been necessary to put her to 
bed." 
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OrenTille fiuddeuly laid hia hand on the doctor's arm. " Is a 
man," he said, "no use) Can I not act as a nursel The 
Frincees is my oldest friend. I am nearly connected with the 
family. If you can, for God's sake make use of me." 

The doctor looked at him. " Are you at all aware," he 
said, " of the duties you would have to perform, or the con- 
ditions you would have to perform them in ! I doubt if physic- 
ally you could endure it Have you had any esperience of 
illness 1" 

" Listen," said Grenville ; " I'll tell yoti what the conditions 
are — I'll tell you what I should have to do." And he rapidly 
ran through the various details with which the book he had 
studied had now made bim familiar. " As for my nerves," he 
said, " don't trouble yourself about theto. When a man is as 
anxious as I am, he's no time to be sick." 

The doctor considered for a moment. " Well," he said, " till 
a second nurse could be got, your help would, no donbt, be 
valuable. You could at least relieve for an hour or two the 
woman who is with him now. She'll tell you what to do, and 
she can then get some sleep in a chair. But stay —the patient 
is often extremely irritable, and a face that he knows — one 
can't tell why — might excite him." 

" Listen," said Grenville, " I know what I will do. 1 happen 
to have with me a false beard and whiskers, which were got for 
me under very diSerent circumstances. They will quite 
disguise me, and I can pass myself oS as your assistant." 

" WoU," said the doctor, " iu that case talk German. He 
understands it perfectly, and he will never detect your 
accent," 

The disguise was not one that required long for adjustment, 
and Grenville presently, under the doctor's guidance, was 
crossing the garden to the annexe where the sick man lay. 
His will by this time was vigorous and wide awake ; and 
though his imagination menaced him with disgust, and though 
every nerve was shrinking, bis resolution never wavered. 

When, however, he entered the bedroom, the doctor, who 
watched his face, saw an involuntary change in it ; and 
snatching up a bottle of salts made him smell them, whispering, 

" You won't be able to stand it." 

" Nonsense," said Grenville, with an effort. " I'm perfectly- 
right already. Tell the nurse who I am, and let me be shown 
my duties," 
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They were not difficult, though not a few of them were 
repulsive ; and made doubly repulsive from the inherent 
character of their object. But he felt himself urged onwards 
by a species of spiritual lever, working on some undefined 
fulcrum ; and the more physical disgust pressed against one 
extremity, he was impelled in a direction precisely opposite hy 
the other. Sharply awake as he was to the vsrious offices 
required of him, of the rest of his physical circumstances he 
became but half conscious. The dim light falliog across the 
bedclothes ; the collection of bottles, glasses, handkerchiefs, and 
basins by the bedside, and the discoloured face of the sufferer, 
on which suffering had but emphasized a leer, together with 
the- oppression of the atmospheric conditions — all this became 
for him hke some frightful dream, merely oppressing his 
senses, but leaving his mind untouched. As the hours wore 
on, he felt that he hardly knew himself. An instinctive and 
tender adroitness was actuating his arms and hands ; his eyes 
and ears were unremittingly watchful ; he shrank from no 
office, no matter how disgusting. Who the sufferer was, or 
how the sufferer was connected with him, almost escaped his 
mind. He saw merely a man who, antipathetic to him in 
health, was even more antipathetic now — who did not touch 
him with any sense of compunction, or, except as a human 
being, with any sense of compassion. And yet over this man 
no mother could have watched more carefully, as he listened 
to his breathing, which seemed gradually growing more 
difficult, and raising him with an arm when a sudden spasm 
woke him. 

It was long past midnight, when the door softly opened, 
and the doctor again appeared. Grenville was watching. 
The nurse was still sleeping. 

" Kot another nnrse to be bad," the doctor said in a 
whisper. " If he ever thanks anybody, he ought to thank 

Struggling with a fit of sufiocntion the sufferer started up 
in his bed. Instinctively in an instant Qrenville's arm was 
supporting him. 

" Let me," said the doctor, " take your place for a moment." 
He sat close by the bedside, and made his various observa- 
tions. He put some medicine to Mr. Schilizzi's lips, and 
applied some ice to his throat. Then drawing Grenville aside, 
he shook his head. 
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" It's a grave case," he whispered, "It takes its course slowly; 
but the false membrane continues to increase in the throat. 
Stay — let us wake the nurse. You have relieved her long 
enough ; and I will finish what I have to tell jou outside." 

He touched the sleeping woman, who opened her eyes 
instantly, and resumed with a mechanical readiness her former 
station by the bed. He gave her a few instructions, tbeu 
went out with Grenville. 

" I am aware, Herr Grenville," be said, " that I may speak 
to you quite freely. In fact you can hardly have mistaken 
my meaning, when I said to jnu not long since, that Herr 
Schilizzi was not in good health when this disease attacked 
him. Did I tell you that in the hearing of others, as well as 
of myself, be voluntarily admitted the fact, making a joke of 
it as he did so ) He'll find that it's no joke now. His body is 
at this moment a mass of complicated corruption. He may 
pull through thia attack. I shall judge better to-morrow ; but 
I think it probable that within a very short time from now wo 
may be driven to an operation on the trachea. If that is so, 
it will give ua one hope more, and our only hope, though one 
which is too frequently disappointed." 

They were by this time in the garden ; and touching Gren- 
ville's arm, the doctor said kindly, " And now let me prescribe 
for you. Go to bed at once. It's a prescription which I shall 
follow myself." 

For a time, however, tired as he was, Grenville had no wish 
to do ao. One delight in the middle of trouble waa over- 
whelming him ; and this was the delight of tasting the pure 
night air. There was dew on the trees and on the beds of 
sleeping flowers. He approached hia face to a rose-bush, aod 
the drops of the night baptized him, He was conscious of a 
scent of jasmine. Suddenly exhilarated, be walked away 
rapidly to the remoter parts of the garden. There waa more 
light than the stars, though the sky was full of them, would 
account for. He thought there must be a moon somewhere ; 
but having looked for its disc in vain, he recognized the pallor 
of the morning stealing up already over the heights of the 

oliage. 

ts to the faithful Fritz, who had slept in the hall to 

' him, he eaaily gained hia room, where his rest waa 

i and dreamless. 

xst care next morning was to inquire about the con- 
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ditioD of the PriDcess. He learnt that she could aot move, 
but would shortly be carried to her sofa. He sent word to her 
that be would come to her as soon as she could receive him, 
aud briag the doctor with him, who would tell her all the 
news. He wrote at the same time a note to the doctor himself, 
BO as to decide, before making the visit, how the news might 
be most judiciously told. 

" 1 find," said the doctor, who came to Grenville'a bedroom, 
" that the patient is going on precisely &b I predicted ; aud in 
the course of to-day I think it is quite possible that nothing 
will be left for us but the operation of which I spoke to you. 
Everything will be in readiness j and it happens that only 
last week I had my apparatus for I'cmoving the particles of 
false membrane sent me back from Vieoaa, with a slight but 
important improvement." 

"Has not somethicg of the same kind," said Grenville, 
" been done by the mouth of the operator 1 " 

" Under certain circumstances," replied the doctor, " yes. 
But the risk is always great, and is one which no doctor, in 
ray judgment, could ever be called upon to run. But in this 
case it would be simple madness. The operator who ran it 
might as prudently swallow poison. His danger would be 
infinitely greater than that of which he relieved the patient." 

"Well," said Grenville, "we need not sicken ourselves 
with discussing the question. Ijet us go to the Princess ; and 
this is what I wish you to tell her— that Mr. Schilizzi, though 
dangerously ill, has developed no unexpected symptoms. The 
disease is running its course, say— anything to keep her quiet. 
And above all, tell her — not that she is not wanted, but that 
all her own instructions are being carried out to the letter." 

The doctor was an escollent diplomatist ; he even bettered 
the auggestions made to him ; and the Princess, though she 
looked worn, smiled when he had finished his communication. 

" And now," said Grenville, appealing to her, " do you 
. think you could do this — write a note to your nietje, which Z 
will send by my servant, begging her not to worry herself, 
and enclosing a note from our friend here — I am sure he will 
kindly write it — saying again what he has just said to you, 
and telling her that even were she here, there would be 
nothing whatever for her to dot" 

The two noies were written, and Grenville added one of his 
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" And now," said the doctor, as soon as thejr had left the 
sitting-room, " I'm sure, Kerr Grenville, jou had better to- 
day take a drive or ride into the countiy. Later in the daj, 
no doubt I shall be glad to see you again, hut if you wish to 
take care of others you must first take care of joureelf." 

Many people ^ho are subject to sea-sickness feel the touches 
of the malady before they have set foot on their vessel The 
thought of the sick-room, and all its unwonted incidents, 
affected Grenville now in a very similar way. He was brave 
enough in enduring it for the first time, because past ex- 
perience had supplied him with no terrors of anticipation ; 
but now the case was different. Still, without knowing why, 
he stood hia ground, and declared that at all events, before 
walking or riding, he would, in his former disguise, personate 
the doctor's assistant, and visit the patient in his company. 

" Slop 1 " he exclaimed. " Is not that your servant looking 
for you 1 " 

"It is," said the doctor. "I see by hia face he wants me. 
Come, Herr Grenville, if you mean to come you must be quick 
about it." 

At the top of the stairs, outside Mr. Schilizzi's bedroom 
door, was a man who said in a whisper, " I have here the case 
of instruments. You have the key yourself. It seems to me 
they will be needed." 

Through the thin door came the sound of a violent paroxysm 
of coughing, followed by a straining for breath, that was Like 
a prolonged groan ; and a momect or two later the sufferer 
had sunk back eshausted, and, as Grenville thought, dead. 
The doctor, however, knew otherwise, 

" HeiT Grenville," he said, moving presently from the bed, 
" I am glad that you insbted on coming with me. It relieves 
me of a certain responsibility. The disease has surprised me 
by the exceptional rapidity of its development. I wished, as 
I esplained to the Princess, to have had a consultation this 
morning, but for that now there is absolutely no tima If I 
do not act instantly, Herr Schilizzi may be dead in half an 
hour. His only chance lies in my operating at this moment. 
You can be of no assistance ; you will be only trying jour 
nerves. You will therefore forgive me if I recommend you to 
leave the room." 

Very slowly Grenville was preparing to do so, when a low 
exclamation from the doctor's assistant startled him. The 
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box had been opened, luid though the requisite tube yaa 
there, the Buction apparatus of which the doctor had spoken 
was missiog. 

" Mein Oott I " the assistant exclaimed. " It was taken 
out in order to have one of the screws adjusted. I will hasten 
and fetch it instantly." 

" Instantly 1 " repeated the doctor. " Twenty minutes at 
the shortest. Listen — he is choking again. He'll be dead by 
the time you're back." 

Before more could be said, Grenville unexpectedly interfered. 
Seizing the attendant by the arm, "Go to the patient," be 
said, and then addressed himself to the doctor : " Don't 
discompose yourself. The apparatus shall be my mouth. 
Not a word — I insist, I know piecisely what I am doing. 
Have no scruple in using me, You have a family dependent 
on you ; no one depends on me. Quick — quick ! — out with 
your tools, aad begin about it." 

"I tell you," said the doctor, "you might just as well 
drink poison. At best the chance of saving the patient is 
small ; but it is large as compared with the chance against 
your saving yourself. Besides, it is an operation of consider- 
able delicacy and difficulty." 

" Nonsense 1" exclaimed Grenville. "I order you to let 
me have my way. Delicacy ! — difficulty ! By God ! mevn, do 
you take me for an idiot 1 I can spit through a tube — I can 
blow peas through a tube. Do you mean to tell me that 
Bucking is less easy than spitting I" 

"You," said the doctor, overcome by his determination, 
" are able to answer for yourself ; that man on the bed is not. 
I should not be justified in refusing this last chance you offer 
him ; though, bear me witness, I declare yon are not justified 
in offering it. The consequences will be on your own head." 

"God be my judge," Grenville murmured inaudibly. 
"And yet what do I mean by that? If I owe a debt to 
any invisible creditor, he will understand. I offer him alt I 
have." Whilst these reflections were rapidly passing through 
his mind, the horror of the duty which he was about to 
perform for a moment overcame his nerves. There was a 
sadden spasm of his muscles ; he barely avoided vomiting. 
Meanwhile the room was full of subdued sounds. A moment 
more, and he was conscious of a metal something in his 
moutlL The assistant presently was exclaiming, " See, he 
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is breathing freely I " and the doctor was pressing a glass to 
Grenyille's lips, saying, " Take this — take it, and wash your 
mouth out thoroughly." 

Greavillo was docile. He did exactly as he wag bidden ; 
but befoi-e he retired, as he did almost directly, " Promise 
me," he said to the doctor, "to say nothing to the Princess 
of what I did, nor write anything about it to Mrs. Schilizzi 
either ; at all events, not till we see that I am none the 
worse for it. I am not anxious myself, but it might add to 
their anxieties if they knew. You're a good fellow, so 
promise me to be faithful in this." The doctor promised. 
" And now," Grenville continned, "as soon as I have changed 
my clothes, and done all the little things that you advise, I 
shall tell the Princess that the patient is much easier, and 
ride over to the hunting-lodge, and give the same news to his 

"You couldn't do better," Baid the doctor., "Tell your 
news while it iB true." 

The second relief from the tainted atmosphere, the convic- 
tion, which he could not distrust, that he had himself done 
his utmost, the hurry of his toilet, and the bracing luxury of 
his bath, the bearing of his news to the Princess, and his 
preparation for his ride, left him at first little time for 
thought ; and he was hardly calm enough for anything that 
could be called reflection, till he found himself alone, rapidly 
riding through the forest, with the smell of the pines blowing 
softly against his nostiils, and the rapid motion filling him 
vith the joy of living. And now at last the question began 
assailing him — " Am I, as I ride, carrying with me the seeds 
of death t Is not this my last week of the air, the forests, 
and the sunshine? And will not my world be soon a sick- 
room like the one I have just left ) " Sunshine and shadow 
lay upon the road interlacing ; brooks which he passed weru 
laughing and leaping like playing children, and the air moved 
everywhere as if it were a vagrant joy. He took it into his 
lungs, feeling that he was inhaling nature, and then, as he 
did so, asked himself, " Is it not for the last time 1 " 

It was a question which he could not answer, and which 
indeed he could only half realize ; so before long he managed 
to elbow it aside, or rather, against his will it was elbowed 
aside by another — a question relating to the probability not of 
his own death, but that of Mr. SchilizzL This had occurred 
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to him again and again beFore, but be had resolutely refused 
to dwell on it, or the prospects which lay beyond it ; and 
absorbed aa be bad been in practical and painful eSort, be had 
repelled it easily. 

But DOW it presented itself to him more importunately and 
vividly ; and he felt be had earned a right to speculate on the 
couseqnences of a death, which he bad risked, and perhaps 
forfeited, his own life to avert. This mood, however, did but 
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by hearing it. A sound came from her that seemed to be a 
sigh of relief ; and yet a faint meaning of sadness was given 
to it, when she said — 

" Of course he didn't know how I sat up'half the night with 
him, and how, had nothing prevented me, I would be at hia 
bedside still." Then her face brightened and softened into a 
amile, as, Uying her hand on his arm, she said, " Come ia and 
see the children. Have your horse put up, and I'll tell tbem 
to make some coffee for you." 

She went with him to the stables ; but on turning back to 
the lodgfr— 

"I think," he said to her, "I had better not see the 
children. I have been in his room; and though I have 
changed my clothes, one never knows if there may not be 
some chance of infection. I hardly know, indeed, if I ought 
to remain with you." 

"Bobby," she exclaimed, "don't go, 1 implore you. Tou 
won't hurt me ; and even suppose you would — if I had to 
consider no one except myself, I would say to you now, give 
me death with your lips. Bobby, do you think that I am very 
wicked and inconsistent ) And you went to see him, did you) 
And you sat by his bedside 1 Darling, wait a little with me. 
We won't go in to the children. We will have our coffee 
outside, under the beech-tree, as we have done before. Do 
you remember % Do you remember our old times here 1 " 

When he said good-bye he gently held her at a distance 
from him. He kissed her hand. Such was their sole endear- 
ment. In spite of this interview, however, or, to speak more 
truly, because of it, be rode back enveloped in a deepening 
gloom, He had just been seeing a vision of all that life held 
for him ; what it might give him fully if Paul Scbilizzi died ; 
what it might give him partially if Paul SchUizzi lived : and 
the terrible thought settled down on him like a clood, that at 
this moment he was probably a dying man himself; or that, 
worse still, if he was not doomed to death, his life would be 
blighted by some revolting and nameless taint — that perhaps 
even be might become an offence to look upon, and that at 
all events he would bear the burden of a hopeless and secret 
isolation. 

But even now he was not conquered ; nor, in spite of all 
these thoughts, was he dispossessed of the spirit which had 
brought him into his present straits. Once or twice mentally 
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he careed Paul Schilizzi ; but he sharply checked the temper 
which prompted the paBsiog outburst, and never for a moment 
allowed himself to complete the wish that anything which he 
had done during the past day and night had been not dona 
He even prepared his mind, should he find this to be required 
of him, for another vigil at the suffocating and odious 
bedside. 
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relations, that he had missed the presence and had noticed the 
absence of nobody. 

"I hope," said d'envjUe, "that yoa will assure Mrs. 
Schilizzi of that. Her natural impulse will be to reproach 
herself bitterly for having left him." 

" If she had not left him," said the doctor, " I {otjouse yoa 
I will assure her of this — that she might easily have h&d one 
of her children leaving her. Herr Grenville, what's the matter 
with yont It seems that you have taken a chill." 

" liiat'i what I tell him," said the PrincesB, " Het» doctor, 
yon must make him take care of himself. Send him off to 
his room, and give him a hot bath." 

This, indeed, the doctor presently did, telling Grenville that, 
after the danger he had incurred, it was impossible to be too 
careful. " A common cold with you," he said, " might develop 
into something serious. As for this," he went on, anxious to 
be reassuring, " it is nothing ; but don't neglect it. Dine in 
your own room. I'll send you a draught which will give yoa 
a sound sleep ; and to-morrow morning we shall find that 
you're quite yourself again." 

" One word," said Grenville. " As to Mrs. Schilizzi, ehe 
will have, of course, to be told. Will you go to the Princess 
and advise her as to writing a letter, and, if necessary, add a 
line of your own, emphasizing the points I mentioned 1 " 

Grenville, for his own part, followed the doctor's sdvice, 
though, when the morning came, he hardly fulfilled his 
prophecy. He had, indeed, the comfort of a dreamless sleep, 
so escaped the ferment of thoughts consequent on the new 
situation ; but as to his physical condition, though he no longer 
shivered, he felt languid and unwilling to rise, and he realized 
gradually that he had a certain soreness in his throat. He 
did bis best to convince himself that this was only fancy ; and, 
though it cost him an efiort, he at last got up and dressed. 
He had just finished his toilet, when the doctor made bis 
aj^iearaace, partly to bring some news to him, and partly to 
visit him professionally. Having questioned and esamined 
him as to his symptoms : " Ah," be said, " I don't think this 
will be much. You need not alarm yourself, but you ought 
to he very careful. I should have preferred that you had 
stayed in bed to-day, and, indeed, I should advise that presently 
you went back to it again. But as you are up, you will be 
doing no great harm to yourself if you will come down with 
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me for & minute or two to the Frincess. She wants to see you 
before Frau Schilizzi's arrival." 

The Princess was better. With the aid of a stick ehe could 
walk B. little, and she sat up instead of lying down on the sofa. 
The alertness, however, which was visible in her whole ex- 
pression, Grenvitle saw at a glance was largely due to nervous- 
ness, and the questions she- began to put to bim showed him 
the same thing. 

" I want you," she said, " to tell me once again exactly what 
yon told Irma yesterday about her husband. It eeems to m« 
you must have spoken to her much too hopefully ; and if you 
did the shock will be all the worse. When she comes I shall 
want both of you to be present — you, Herr doctor, especially 
— in order to assure her that she could have done no good by 
being here." 

OrenviDe was proceeding to explain for a second time what 
it was he bad said — and be felt himself, as he did so, that he 
had perhaj« erred in the way the Frincess declared be had. 
" But it was," he continued, " precisely because 1 knew how 
much her sensitive nature was sufiering under her enforced 
absence, tbat I wished, since there was no question of bringing 
her back here, to relieve her from the tension of an anxiety 
tbat could do no good to i^ny one." 

The Princess had no time to reply to this ; for he was still 
speaking when tbe door of the room opened, and Mrs. Schilizzi 
herself entered. Haste and some overwhelming emotion were 
visible in her eyes and cheeks, and in her lips, which were at 
first compressed, and then opened as if gasping. 

" And is it true 1 " ehe said, as they all looked in silence at 
her. "Is there really no hopel" 

" Doctor," said the Princess, " you explain it all to 

The doctor, without mentioning the operation, quietly ex- 
plained to her that the course the disease had taken, though 
not unusual, had been in this case unexpected, and again 
assured her that her presence would not only have been no 
help to her hushacd, but would have been unperceived by him. 
The words seemed, howevei', to make but little impression 
upon her. 

" If," she said, speaking to the Princess, " I had only been 
with him when he died — if I were only at this moment tired 
and ill with having watched by him — it would be diSerent. 
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But now — you have all of you kept me away. You have made 
me guilty of a desertion for which I can never forgive myself, 
and for which I caa never atone." Qer voice suggested paia 
rather than ordinary grief. There was silence for a moment, 
then the Princess prepared to speak ; but before she had 
delivered herself of more than a premonitory cough, Mrs. 
Scbilizzi sharply turned to Orenville, and, with a hardening 
voice, said to him, " And you — you completely took me in. 
You told me he was better. You told me not to be anxiooa. 
If it hadn't been for you, I might have reached him in time. 
He was dying when you came to me ; and with a lie you kept 
me away from him." 

" Perhaps," said Grenville to the doctor, speaking with 
ohvioua difficulty, " you had better explain all to her — nothing, 
you understand, that respects myself : I merely refer to Mr. 
Schilizzi's illness. I told her that when I left the condition of 
the patient was easier." 

" Frau Scbilizzi," said the doctor, turning to her with great 
gravity, "Herr Grenville told you nothing but the truth. He 
forbore, by my advice, to go into needless details ; but if you 
wish it, I may as well explain them to you. Yesterday mom- 
'ng> your husband's condition became such, that the only hope 
left us was to perform an operation on his throat, commonly 
resorted to in such circumstances. But for this, he must have 
died five hours earlier. The operation was successful, and had 
his health been good otherwise " 

But Mrs. Scbilizzi would not sufEer him to continue. " An 
operation ! " she exclaimed. " He had sufEered an operation — 
and you, Mr. Grenville, told me nothing at all about it ! " 
He was leaning against the wall. She rose up, and she went 
over to him. " Do you know," she esclaimed, " what you 
have done ) You have taken my last chance from me. You 
have forced me to neglect him ; you have allowed him to be 
neglected by others. You have killed him yourself, and the 
reproach of his death is mine. Speak to me, can't you 1 I 
advise you to do so now, for never again shall I give you aa 
opportunity." 

She seemed hardly to know what she was saying. One 
stinging sentence seemed to beget another. He looked at her 
fixedly with an expression of painful wonder. He tried to 
speak, but at first he had no voice ; then a word or two came, 
hoarse and accompanied by a con^'h. 
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" Oh," she exclaimed ironically, "and bo you have a cough 
now, have you ! Much good that will do 1 Tou may at least 
muster voice to answer me." 

Here, however, there was a movement made by the doctor. 
He had been watching Grenville intently, and listening to the 
Bounds emitted by him ; and now going up to him, and taking 
him forcibly by the arm, he led him out of the room with a 
promptitude that ensured compliance. " Oo," he said, " and 
get back to bed directly. In a few minutes I will be with 
you. Your life may depend upon your prudence," 

Almost stupefied by the scene he had just gone through, 
Grenville went to his room with a dull mechanical resignation, 
and the doctor returned to the other two before either of them 
had uttered another syllable. He shut the door with a bang. 
In his cheeks was a flush of anger. He strode up to Mrs, 
Schilizzi, and confronted her with a look that terrified her. 
" Miidame," he said, " that gentleman who has just left us has 
indeed done what you taxed him with, and kept back from you 
— and begged me to do so also — the most remarkable incident 
connected with your husband's illness. Seeing, however, the 
manner in which you treat him, it will be best for you — it 
will be best for every one — that I tell you the whole truth. 
I cannot allow you to be ignorant of it. Heir Grenville, 
madame, whom you charge with having killed your huBband, 
and to whom you eay you will never again speak, when yout 
aunt, the Princess, was disabled, and one of the nurses failed 
me, attended your husband himself during the moBt trying 
night of his illness, with a nerve and a care which few trained 
nurses could have equalled ; and when, madame, that opera- 
tion took place, which you blame him. for having concealed 
from you, it was solely his heroism which enabled it to take 
place at all. With his own mouth," said the doctor, hia voice 
rising, "he performed the desperate function of removing 
through the tracheotomy tube the membrane that was suffocat- 
ing yonr husband. No man walking up to a cannon's mouth 
took his life in his hand more surely than did Herr Grenville 
then i he did it knowing that the dangbr was worse even than 
I dare explain to you ; and events will have treated him with 
a favour which he had no right to reckon upon, if he is not 
now laying himself down in his hed to await the death from 
which he struggled to save your husband." 

" Doctor," cried the Princess shrilly, " stop — I order you to 
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stop. look at my niece. Can't you see what you are doing 
to her t " 

Mrs. Schilizzi's face had indeed undergone a change. Its 
expression had softened into one of helpless sorrow. Her eyes 
were wide and appealing, then they became vacant. "Don't 
let him die 1 " she gasped as her strength failed her; and the 
doctor in another moment had placed her, unconscious, on a 

" You need not be alarmed," he said quietly, turning to the 
Princess. " She will come to herself presently," 

Tlie Princess showed hf a look that she was sufficiently 
aware of this, and said with an anxious sharpness, " Is it really 
true that you are alarmed about Mr. Grenville? " 

"He has," said the doctor, " taken a slight chill which, as 
I have seen during the last ten minutes, has already affected 
his throat ; for seven days he will probably be a prisoner in 
his own room ; but I hope, as we have certainly taken the dis- 
order in time, that he may escape uny serious consequences, 
though the escape will be very narrow, and is, I am bound to 
tell you, very far from certain. As for Frau Schilizzi, if you 
will permit me, I will summon her maid, and I will go myself 
to a patient who needs my attention more." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Some ten days Later, sitting up in his bed, and bearing 
traces at once of weakness and returning strength, Grenvillo 
was listening to the doctor's welcome announcement, that he 
might leave his room for an hour or two, and enjoy the luxui-y 
of a drive ; whilst very soon, if he wished it, he could probably 
leave Liehtenbourg. 

The doctor, whilst giving his patient this welcome news, 
found his eyes arrested by something that was lying on the 
table beside the bed. It was a roll of paper-money, tied with 
a coloured tape. The doctor started, remained for a moment 
motionless, and then turning nervously towards Grenville, 
tried to say something, but could not get out a word. Gren- 
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ville preseutly perceived the subject of tiie iloctor'a observa- 
tion. A look of guilty embarraesment made its way into 
Ilia face, and bis pale cheeks became pink with a faint 

" Herr Grenville," exclaimed the doctor at last, "a tight 
baa suddenly bi-oken on me. Forgive me— let me speak 
plainly. I recognize something on your table. I gave it to 
the manager of the hotel. He lent me some time since 2,400 
florins, and has lately pressed for the repayment of them. 
But the day you were taken ill, he told me that if I paid a 
quarter, the rest, should it be more convenient to me, might 
be paid in a year's time. I gave him the quarter — and I see 
it lying there, Herr Grenville, it is you, and not he, that 
have done me all this kindness. You have saved me from 
ruin. Mein Gott — how shall I thank you I " And the 
doctor's big round eyes were like two saucers with slops in 
them. 

Grenville's laat effort before taking to his bed had been to 
beg the manager not to press the doctor, but to ask only for 
a qnarter of the total owed — a sum which to Grenville at the 
moment was little sliort of necessary. " Give me the balance," 
he now said, " when it suits you. You needn't thank me 
except for a common piece of friendliness. Pay me five per 
cent, if you like, and my money will have been well invested." 
" Irma," he said to himself, when the doctor had gone, " Irma," 
he said, doing himself considerable injustice, " if it wasn't for 
you, should I ever be kiD<l to any one t " 

Then he turned to a little pile of letters, which were lying 
by the doctor's bundle. It was evident they had been read 
fili'eady. He began re-reading them. 

The first consisted only of these few words. " Forgive me — 
forgive me. They will not let me come near you. They tell 
ine you will soon be well. I wish I could kneel to you, and 
once more say, ' Forgive me.' — Irma," 

The second, which was dated the following day, was longer. 
" Your servant gave me your message.. It was only ' Thank 
you. Write again.' I believe you meant to show me that 
you are at all events not implacable. I must have been mad 
— mad- -when I spoke to you as I did. This morning Paul 
was buried. All the world seems suddenly so hushed and 
strange to me that, just as in a church one is afr .id to speak 
or laugh, I am afraid to let myself think or feel. But at laist 
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I may tell you I hope you are not suffering. I may comfort 
myedf with the confidence — the doctor gives me this — that 
your recovery will be rapid ; and — once more — oh, forgive 
me." 

Then came these, of which eyery day had brought one. 

" The Princess goes home this aftei'noon. Her aokle is 
almost well. I too must leave. I am obliged to rejoia my 
little ones. Thank you for your few words, which I could see 
you wrote with difficulty, telling me that my letters soothed 
and did not disturb you. I shall diive over to morrow, per- 
haps taking the children with me, to inquire after yoii. And 
now shall I tell you one thing ^ Dare 11 Wii! you think ill 
of me for it, considering what took place yesterday ) Will 
you think — t Ob, Bobby, I don't know quite what I mean ; 
but I will tell you what it was I did. Last night I was told 
you were sound asleep. My maid had just heard this from 
your servant, when I asked about you. She was in the passage 
outside your room. I asked her to look in. Yes — you were 
sleeping. I came in myself on tiptoe, just to have one look 
at you ; and then I stooped down and gave you one kiss on 
the forehead. I saw my little scribblas lying on the table, 
amongst your medicine glasses. It made me cry to think 
that such little things could please you." 

" I am," ran the nest note, " writing this in your hotel I 
have driven over, with my two children, t-o ask for you, as I 
said I would. Send me a line — a word or two ; or else a mere 
message. I bear you are much better. Oh, if I could only 
see you I But it would not be allowed me ; and under the 
circumstances I ought not to ask it. Oh, to be with you 
again, and to hear your lips say, and to see your eyes look, the 
forgiveness that you have written to me ! When I see you 
again will you bequilethe same! Are you sure you Willi 
I shall not be. I shall be changed ; hut if you still can care 
about what happens to me, it is not a change that will displease 

Weak though he was, he had written her a short answer, 
as hers of the nest day showed. 

" You tell me," she said, " that the doctor thinks you may 
move soon. But oh, what do you mean by this — ) You 
write, ' If 1 die, 1 leave my diary to you. It is full of you. 
It is full of nothing else. It is in a packet sealed up nnd 
directed to you.' Why do you frighten me! And yet what 
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you say touches me so. I nm sending you something. Open 
it. It is an acknowledgment. It will show you how com- 
pletely I am in your hands. Oh, Bobby — you are getting 
better ; I see it in your handwriting. Yes — you will move 
soon. Where will you go t You will think I am very selfish ; 
for the first thought in my mind when I ask that question is 
whether you mean to go without seeing me or saying a word 
to me. Don't do that, Bobby. Tell me all your plans. Need 
you go far away 1 1 hardly know what I write. This air 
agrees with the children wonderfully. They are getting quite 
strong again. The loss they have sufFored made them curiously 
quiet at first ; but the return of health makes a kind of spring 
in their minds, and they are beginning to play in the forest, 
as in the days which you remember. Send me a line — OHO 
line even is better than nothing ; and tell me that you are 
getting stronger." 

Along with this letter had come a paoket, which was lying 
OQ the table, partly but not quite undone. It was her own 
diary. He saw it was that. He had reverently raised it to 
his lips, and laid it down unopened, like some sanctuary which 
he hesitated to profane. 

Her next day's note, and the last of the collection, was this. 
Grenville had just received it, and it was dated the previous 
night. "Fritz arrived with yours, only an hour ago. Yes. 
Come hero. How can I say no ! I could not have ventured 
to make the suggestion myself, but I was hoping and dream- 
ing that you might be moved to make it. Come to the hotel. 
I will order the best rooms for you. Would you like to have 
those that once upon a time were mine ! Oh, Bobby, when I 
think of all that you have gone through, and when I now 
know that each day you are growing stronger, a duplicate of 
your health seems to he springing up in me ; only, the name 
of the plant in my soil is not health but happiness. Any day 
now I will expect you ; but if you can, give me a few hours' 
notice, I still am nervous and shaken ; and even a pleasure 
that took me by surprise would be a shock to me." 

As Orenville wa« finishing his reading, Fritz entered the 
room, with towels and hot water, and, opening the window a 
little, admitted a whisper of leaves, and a breath of sunny air 
scented with early summer. Grenville felt like a soul entering 
Paradise, as the freshness reached his nostrils ; for what stole 
into his mind was not the summer only, but the prescience also 
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of an unbelievable soiuething into whicli Lis owu life was 
expanding. By midday he was breakfasting in the sitting- 
room lately vacated by the Princess. Then followed his drive. 
His last exciirsion in the environs of Lithtenbourg had been 
the walk be took on the morning when Mrs. Scbilizzi had 
explained to him that she wislied he would rid her of his 
company, and banish himself to the Pasha's castle. That 
morning he bad hardly known where to wander, for every load 
held some happy memoi'j of hei' which would then have taunted 
him in his misery. But now to these road^ he was again 
licensed to return — the happy memories again were becoming 
part of his own life. His only difficulty now was, what road to 
choose. It was a choice between pleasures, and he lingered 
over it th)'Oughout his meal. When at last be found bim.self in 
the carriage, the whole world seemed bright with blossoms. 
High laburnums bosomed themselves on clouds of leafage. 
Thorn trees bad biokeu out into masses of white and pink, and 
their faint but penetrating scent was straying in wayward 
courses ; and his own memories were blossoming and floating 
everywhere, like the blossoms and like their scents. 

The doctor that evening gave him the unexpected informa- 
tion that, if he chose to do so, if he would take proper pre- 
cautions, and if he would not travel too far continuously, he 
might leave Lichtenbourg next day. " And where," he ashed 
presently, " would you think of going 1 " 

The question caused in Greuville a certain amount of 
embarrassment, but without any actual untruth, he managed 
to get out of it creditably. " The Princess," he said, " will 
have me whenever I wish to go to her ; but, before doing that, 
I must see Mrs. Schilizzi ; so I thought of going first for a day 
or two to the hotel in the forest." 

The doctor declared that nothing could be better than this, 
as the air there was healthy and bracing to an extraordinary 
degree. " lu fact," he said, " I should advise you to remain 
thei-e till you are quite strong again." 

" And now," said Grenville, " I must ask you an important 
question, and I trust you to answer candidly. Do you think 
that my health in any way has suffered, or is likely to suffer, 
from what I iiave gone throughl I say in any wai// and you 
will not misunderstand my meaning." 

"Herr Grenville," said the doctor, "had your health been 
less sound than it was some ten days ago, my answer might 
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have been either a doubtful or a paiuful one, I canuot say 
thiit wliat you have suffered has left absolutely no effect on 
you ; but the effect, I can tell you confidently, will be no more 
than this ; your throat may be more delicate than it was before 
— iriore liable to the attack, say, of some form or other of 
laryngitis. I must advise you then to take great, though 
not excessive, care of yourself, and not to neglect precautions 
at which otherwise you might have safely laughed." 

The first thing next morning a, messenger was sent to the 
hunting-lodge, with the announcement that Grenville would 
follow in the course of the afternoon. He did so ; but the 
carriage being heavy, the journey was slower than he bad 
anticipated, and it was five o'clock before the manager of the 
hotel was showing bim into the sitting-room, with which he 
was so vividly familiar. Lying on the table was a note. It 

" I will wait in for you. Will you come over and see me) 
I wonder if you would be able to dine with us ! " 

He sat down, fatigued a little with the drive, and looked 
about him for a minute or two. Every vase or jar which 
would hold flowers was filled with them. Some were wild- 
flowers, but there were others— especially some roses ; and he 
divined that these must have come from a certain neighbouring 
garden, which he himself, wading amongst grey dew, had once 
rilled in the hush of a dim dawn. 

He longed to hasten to the hunting-lodge. He longed to 
say that he would dine there. But not only prudence, but an 
actual sense of weakness, prompted him to write and despatch 
the following note instead ;— 

" I must not come this evening. I am not very strong yet. 
You must dine here, and must bring the children with you." 

An answer was brought back to him on a folded scrap of 
paper. 

"Yes," it said, " we will come." 

An hour or so later, as he was still resting in hia chair, he 
heard In the passage a pattering of light feet. There was a 
light knock at the door, and in came the two children. They 
came close to him, and gave him their faces to be kissed. He 
looked for their mother. They had left the door open. He 
knew she must be coming. She stood presently in the door- 
way. Above her soft black dress, her face once more to 
Grenville suggested the petal of a pale geranium. There was 
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in her attitude as she stood there a moment's geutle hesitation, 
and what her eyes suggested to him was the clear shining 
after rain. Their meeting was made easy by the children's 
presence. There was no passion perceptible in it— nothing but 
a gentle and profound quiet. 

"Rest," she said, "rest. I am not going to have you stand- 
ing. Go back to your chair, and I wiU bring mine beside you." 
Softly, tenderly, for a moment she laid her finger-tips on his 
forehead, and murmured, half smiling, two lines of Shelley's — 



Sl'.o asked him how he was. She told him about the health 
of (he childi'en. Then in a low tone she said a word or two 
about the funeral, and added, — 

" I know now that I could really have been of no service. 
The doctor told me that I had nearly been very ill myself. 
That was the tiling which really at last quieted me. It was a 
witness borne by my body that I really had done my best. I 
wouldn't believe my soul, though that said the same thing. I 
fancied it was deceiviog me. I couldn't bring myself to 
believe it. "Why should the witness of our body be so much 
the more convincing!" 

In theii- voices, as they spoke together, there was no note 
of sorrow, but tliere was something subdued and hushed — a 
tribute of reverence to the solemnity of a recent human 
catastrophe. Then came dinner and the ripple of the children's 
talk, in which not even the knowledge of death could silence 
the laugh of childhood. Their mother and Grenville had to 
speak to them about their food. One child had an absurd 
struggle with a chicken-bone ; the other, by and by, a minia- 
ture tragedy with ber gravy ; and the convei'sation, as it 
flitted from one such trifle to another, though still subdued, 
gradually became more natural The two small mouths were 
busy and getting sugary with sweetmeats, when the nurse 
nrrived to summon them back to bed. 

"Ltt them," said Mrs. Schilizzi, "have a little run on the 
way, and I will Wiitch them from the balcony. Go, children 
— go. Mother will come soon ; and if you can, catch a fairy to 
show her. Only mind, it must be a good fairy." 

She and Grenville went into the balcony, and watched the 
two K.uall forms flitting about below thorn Presently iroiu a 
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cluiup of bog-myrtle rose a large pale-winged moth, to which the 
children instantly gave chase, jumping into the air, and reach- 
ing their hands towards it. As she watched this incident, Mrs. 
Scbilizzi laughed. The souad was that unconscious ripple 
which Grenville knew so well. He turned to her. Her face 
waB bright with a happy smile. It was a smile like the year's 
first snowdrop. 

" Bobby," she said, '' you mustn't stay out too long. You 
look so worn and tired. You had better come in now. Take 
my arm j you are not too proud to lean on me." 

She closed the window so as to keep the draught from him. 
She seated hereelf beside him on a sofa, and looked at him 
gravely and in silence. At last her form miide a slight move- 
ment towards him. In an instant, gently and closely, like 
the tendrils of a noiseless plant, his arms were about her 
neck, and his lips were whispering in her ear, " Irma, from 
this day I will never, I will never leave you." 

" Hush, oh, hush ! " she exclaimed, softly disengaging 
herself. " 1 will never leave you either, if you will let me 
remain with you. But for a little while you must let me 
watch over you like a mother. You are very weak still, and 
I must treat you like my little child. You are not strong 
enough yet even to catch a fairy." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



They had arranged before sepai-ating that, if the weather 
was warm enough, they would go next morning once again 
into the forest, and sit again at the foot of a certain beech- 
tree, whose smooth stem still shone in their memories. The 
morning brought with it all the warmth they could have wished 
for. The scented air touched them like tepid water; and they 
drove with the children along the remembered track, above 
which the squirrels still leapt in the branches. They found the 
glade they sought; they found the very beech-tree. They seated 
themselves under its shade, which now was o darker green. 
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They eould hardly realize the peace of their presont situation 
— a peace which trembled with happiness as a breeze-touched 
sea with sunhght ; and it was almost a relief to them, as 
showing them that they were not dreaming, to find that, like 
a sun-lit aea, it had also a passing cloud or two. 

" Irma," he said, " we still have some difficult things to 
settle." 

" Tell me," she murmured, " what things. I too know of 
many ; but I want you to speak first." Granville hesitating, 
she presently went on. "After all, wo have still something to 
settle with our consciences." 

"Have wel" he answered. "I think so sometimes, and 
sometimes I don't think so. "What I feel now is this— that if 
we owed our consciences anything — no matter how much — 
we have at least oSered them the utmost payment we could 

" You," she said, " have indeed done so. I too wanted to 
pay my debt as you did. Do you think that my mere wish 
was payment complete enough 1" 

"Don't," said Grenville, "let us trouble about this now. 
Fate, or the course of events, or what I should lite to describe 
as God, has gently given us back what we both gave it to take. 
If to God, or to law, or to our own souls, there is still a 
payment due, since we could not make it with our deaths, let 
us think how we may make it with our lives. Do you know," 
he went on, " it often seems to me that we may go just as far 
wrong, and show just as little moral courage, in accusing 
ourselves, as we do in excusing ourselves. Do you remember 
the verses I wrote 9— I have often thought of them s' 



Don't fret yourself, Irma. We will together learn what to 
think of things." 

She looked down on him softly. " I couldn't fret now," she 
said, " if I wished to." 

" When,'' Grenville resumed, " I spoke about things to be 
settled, I was thinking not about all this. I was thinking not 
about our past, but about our immediate future." 

"Yes," she said nervously. "What is itl Don't say 
you're going to leave me ! " 

" If I did," he answered, " I should trust you not to believe 
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it. No^b t before we are able, witSioiit offending the world, 
to establ 1 a relat onship between ourselves which the world 
can i-ecogn ze tiome t me mxint elapse. If we alone were con- 
cerned s h a q e ( 01 need not trouble us. I can never be 
yours more truly tha I am at the present j but just as one 
dresses o e elf n o d to go into the street, so, if our rfilation- 
ship is to be shown to the world eventually, it would be au 
outrage ot to dre t in the world's prescribed formalities. 
With me tl en t! p actical question is this. How, till this 
is done, can we best remain together? Shall I tell you what 
I have thought of ? " 

" Tell me." 

" Do you remember how often I Lave talked to you about 
Italy? If we find it suits the children, shall we travel for 
some months there — say till the winter J This could he done 
without causing the least remark. Whenever it was desirable, 
we might stay at difierent hotels. There need be no division 
between ua, except to the outer eye ; and if we are ouly wise 
in choosing our times and seasons, we need encounter no eye 
that would have any interest in observing us. What do you 
say, Irma 1 Speak to me. Tell me your opinion." 

"Oh," she said at last, "it is all too delightful. Only, 
Bobby, — ^I wonder if you will understand me, — I don't feel 
that just yet it is right even to think of it." 

" Never mind," he answered. " Think of it when you like. 
I dare say we are none of us in a condition to travel yet ; 
and meanwhile, whilst wo rest here, I will remember I am 
your child, and afterwards, as long as you wish it, you must 
remember that I am your brother." 

She laid her hand on his, and her eyes were like skies 
uuclouding. Suddenly both grew aware again of what had 
been escaping their senses — the rustle of the leaves, the sharp 
singing of birds, and all the life of a summer not yet out of 
its childhood. The happiness which they had known before 
on that very spot, rose out of the mosses, tingling in the air 
around them. The past began, like a slowly swinging censer, 
to scent up into the present its clouds of perfumed memory. 

The same evening after dinner, as they sat together in the 
twilight, the charm of the future began to operate on their 
fancies, and the scenes glimmered before them which they 
hoped soon to visit. 

" Have you forgotten," she said — " I have not foi'gotten it 
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— the njoiaentary [liuture of Italy with which once you stirred 
and dazzled me J I remember your very words — hoata gliding 
on lakes with sails like the breasts of swans, the marble peaks 
of the pure Carrara mountains, rising out of violet mists, 
and glittering in a sky of primrose colour, the notes of the 
Angelus trembling from craggy viUages amongst the 
ApeDDines." 

" Yea," said Granville ; " we will see them all. We will 
sit together above Como, in an arbour of which I know, 
whilst the banksia rosea round us are fretting the purple 
twilight." 

" And I," she said, " will not trouble you with questions 
about our past. Whatever we ought to think of it we shall 
learn to think. Our united lives will teach us," 

This programme began to be realized sooner than they had 
dared to anticipate. The whole party, Grenville especially, 
recovered strength rapidly ; and matters connected with the 
estate of her late husband made it desirable for Mrs. Schilizzi 
to go for a few days to Vienna. Grenville accompanied her, 
now without anxiety. One morning when, as usual, he came 
to her apartment, to breakfast with her, she met him with a 
look of excitement, holding in her hand a letter. 

" What do you think t " she exclaimed. " I have only now 
learnt it. Paul never told me. I have just heard it from 
our lawyer, tt was Paul who bought your house, that he 

might sell it to Prioce. of . The Prince, or the 

Queen, or the nation — I don't understand these things — will 
give twenty thousand pounds for it more than Paul gave 
you." 

In blank surprise, Grenville sank down on a sofa, saying 
nothing for a moment, but staring at Mrs. Schilizzi. Then 
the recollection came back to him of Mr. ScbiMzzi in the 
train, and his glowing account of his operations in country 
properties. " Tell me," he said, presently, " all about it. 
With regard to that and to other things, let us try and 
undei'Stand the situation." 

"So far as I can gather," he wrote that night in hia diary, 
" we could if we liked return to my old home and live there. 
Unless it is resold — and there is no obligation to sell it — it 
will entirely go to Irma, my little step-daughter ; but it seems 
thai., for her life, it would beliiig to Irma — my own Irma. I 
am glad of this, and ^he is glad also. We are glad we might 
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live there, for this reason — because thus we are enabled to 
refuse to do so. We will touch nothing of Faul Schilizzi's 
money, except in so far as we louch it for the distinct benefit 
of his children. My old home shall cevor be my home again 
through him. We both agree about this point. Our feelings 
are perhaps fantastic. Never mind. This is our deter- 
mination. We can neither of us really believe that we have 
done that man a wrong ; but we do feel that we never could 
receive from him any benefits. Irma's business here is done, 
and we start to-morrow. We start for Italy, It seems to 
me an unbelievable dream. We go to Vicenaa first, and 
I think then to Siena. We shall see. The world is all 
before us. 

" This evening Irma asked me if I had read her diary. I 
said I had not. I said that I felt as if to do so would seem 
like implying a doubt of her. She said, 'No — no. I am 
pleased that you should feel that ; but indeed you need not. 
I know that you don't doubt me ; but I have been thinking 
over the past, and I am horrified to see how capricious and 
cruel I must have appeared to you. You have thought me 
capricious and cruel. Don't deny it. I know you have. 
Hush — don't answer me yet. I*t me go on speaking. You 
don't think me so now — you don't any longer doubt me ; but 
as to the past, I am certain you do not understand me. You 
will it you read my diary. That was why I sent it to you, 
and therefore, for my sake, read it. Nothing will divide us 
then, I think — not even one jarring memory.' 

" I told her I would read it ; and we talked of other 
matters, but just as I was going to leave her, she came back 
to the subject. She spoke half shyly. ' When you read it,' 
she said, ' don't speak about it to me. I want to know that 
you have I'ead it through as a whole j but I don't think I 
could bear — you see you have all my inmost thoughts there — 
I don't think I could bear to speak about them in detail, 
even to you. Do you understand me 1 ' I said I did ; and I 
did. I EJiall open her volume for the first time to-night ; and 
each night during our travels, when I am alone in my own 
room, I shall read a little." 

The day following, as had been arranged, they all started 
for Italy ; and he studied the diary night by night as he had 
pioposed to himself. With regaid to one point, however, he 
found himself deviating from the course he had anticipated. 
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Instead of reading the volume straight through, he found 
himself instinctively tm'oing to the recortie oi those Jays 
when her conduct had so wounded and troubled him, when 
the ideal he had formed of her had become so distorted, and 
almost lost, and when liis heart had been seared with a pain, 
the smart of wliich he remembered btill. And here in her 
diary he at last found complete healing. 

During all that time in London, when he had felt her to 
be treating him so ill, he discovered that in reality all her 
hours had been full of him. He compai'ed carefully his own 
diary with hers, for those days when her notes to him had 
been shortest, or her words hardest ; and all the anger wliich 
he had then felt against her, with a sensation of rapture he 
now turned against himself, taxing himself with aelfishnes.", 
with want of patience, with a stupid want of understanding, 
and by the shadow which he cast upon himself, mftking her 
image brighter. 

I^ie following was her diary for her first day at her mother- 
in-law's. It was addressed to himself, as it was on so many 

" What weariness all these hours have been without you I 
Now you are no longer with me, the sun seems extinguished, 
and ail the air is winter. I have been to-day with my lawyer. 
How hateful and perplexing all my business seemed ! Had 
you been with me to help me, everything would have been 
different. And how am I to see you 1 My mother-in-law is 
prei>aring to map out every minute for me. She is making 
engagements for me ; she is going to drive me out in her 
brougham, with both the windows closed, whilst she sits 
wrapped up in a rug, her feet on a hot bottle, a frnct in one 
hand, and what she calls her vinaigrette in the other. I oan't 
help laughing a little. I must do my best to be patient. 
But I feel this— that she is spinning round me a spider's web 
of circumstances, which will entangle me like a fly, and keep 
me away from you. I wonder if you care as much as I do ? 
I have written to you to-night, for there is one hour when I 
may be able to see you to-moiTow ; and yet even about that I 
cannot feel quite certain. I may have to put you ofE at the 
last moment ; and I shall hardly sleep to-night owing t-o this 
wretched nncertainty. But still I mean to be patient. Fr.r 
your sake I wish to be as good as I can be ; and you must 
help me, I trust you." 
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In the nest day's diary Grenville read this. It was her 
account of his visit to her in Mrs. Biidden'a drawing-room. 
How different from his own impression of it ! 

" I saw you this afternoon — but rather it was not seeing yon 
— or rather it was only seeing you. It was like seeing water, 
and only seeing it, when one ia thirsty. I don't know what I 
talked about ; I have quite forgotten ; but I know that I said 
nothing, and could say nothing, that I wanted to say. And 
you thought me so stupid, and you will soon cease to care for 
me. I know you will — how can you help it when I am so 
stupid t You will leave me ; and then what will happen to me t 
And every day now it will be harder for me to meet you." 

Then during the next few days came entries such as this — 

"Without you I am like a child lost in the streets. The 
people round me bewilder me as if they were ghosts ; and when 
I do see you for a few ti-ouhled minutes, you are sometimes 
displeased and rough with me — at least I think so. And then 
in answer I think I sometimes speak sharply. But I hardly 
know what I have said. To speak to you as I want to speak 
seems hopeless now — impossible. 

" The people round me seem to have claws clutching at me. 
I can hardly get away from them. My mother-in-law, or a 
sister of hers, or somebody, always wants to come with me 
wherever I go. And somehow I can't even write to you. 
All day long things are collecting in my mind which I want to 
pour out to you ; but when the time comes to write them, I 
find that I can't put them on paper. I have sat this evening 
with a sheet before me, and with a pen in niy hand, thinking 
pages and pages to you ; and then it has ended in my writing 
only these miserable lines in niy diary." 

Then came this. It was dated on one of the days when she 
had seemed to him most heartless and frivolous. 

" I was looking this morning at some of the jewels Paul 
gave me. If I could, I would sell them, and give the money 
to a charity, or else give it to him. But to do neither is 
possible. I wish to render Paul whatever service I can, but 
to accept nothing from him. "What I must do is this — when- 
ever he desires me to wear any of these things, I will wear 
them ; but only then : and I shall regard them then merely aa 
his livery, which I humiliate myself by wearing to please him, 
Bobby, I once toot pleasure in all these pretfy things. For 
your sake now I hate them. 
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" This morning I had two hours to myself. I couldn't write 
to you, and arrange to meet you; so I went instead and snw 
some poor people near here. I sat with them, and talked to 
their children, and arranged to do whatever I could to help 
them. You would wish me to do things like these, wouldn't 
you ! I know how kind you yourself fire ; I know how much 
you feel for the unhappiness and pain of others. I felt all the 
while that I was doing what you would wish. Is it not strange 
how things out of the New Testament come home to one some- 
times with a quite new application 1 This momiag I said 
several times, ' Insomuch as I am doing it to the least of these, 
I am doing.it to you.' For you do wish me to be good, don't 
yooT' 

Then came her record of his visit to her own house at 
Hampstead ; and then of their excursion to his house in the 
country ; and then of their days at the little SufEolk water- 
ing-place. During this period he had felt that he understood 
her. There was no apparent alienation to be explained away ; 
but he came across one passage which struck him for this 
reason— that it showed how closely, in some particulars, her 
experiences had resembled his own. 

" I can never," she wrote, " be sure of the continuity of my 
own mood. Generally I feel secure of a sense that I am right 
in belonging to you ; and all through these days in London I 
have felt, night and morning, that could you only be always 
with me, my heart would have perfect peace. But now, at 
this quiet little place by the sea, where nothing disturbs our 
intercourse, I have been troubled and shaken. I have been 
troubled to-day — but at this moment I am calm again. When 
you talk to me my misgivings go. They go when I think of 
all that you have sacrificed for me, and of all the high 
thoughts in me, which you have done your best to encourage. 
And yet^oh, Bobby^what a strange thing is the conscience ! 
It often seems to me like the ghost of Hamlet's father, its 
voice coming now from one place, now from another quite 
opposite, as if it were urging on me two different sete of 
arguments. What a lot of books — scientific books — I have 
read about it, long before I thought that, for my own peace of 
mind, I should ever have to consider- how far they were true. 
I believe, however, that I am really learning one thing which 
I had often heai-d before, but never realized ; and that is not 
what conscience is, but what a woman is. A woman con 
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appreciate reasosiDg as well aa a. man can ; but it is uot by 
reaaoning that ehe sees her o-^p way in perplexity. I can 
reason, and say that I am breaking some ties which, if 
everybody broke, all society would be mined. But then, 
again, comes an answer — an answer I learnt from you — that 
what we do depends upon what we are ; and that if all society 
were aa true as you and I are, and if all couples loved as well, 
society would not be ruined, but would be saved. Again, I 
can say that I am making Paul miserable by giving to you 
what is due to him alone. But again comes the answer, that 
this misery ia merely imaginary — merely the creation of some 
conventional formula ; for I am merely giving to you what to 
him is wholly valueless. So too I can apply to myself — ^and I 
have applied them as if I were flagellating myself — all those 
names such as 'impure' 'degraded' 'faithless' ' Hhameless,' 
and so on, which are always the first stones cast at women 
like me. But against names like these I hardly care to defend 
myself. I know them to be so inapplicable that they hai-dly 
cause me uneacuuef^s. All they can do is to turn me away 
from argument, and drive me back to my own consciousness of 
myself; and in spite of every argument this still remains the 
game, like a fiame inside a lantern which no wind can agitate. 
And then I know with a woman's absolute certainty— with a 
certainty which I would die for — that my heart is not impure, 
that I am not shameless or degraded, that my one aspiration 
is not to be faithless, but to be faithful, and that in spite of 
the many selfishnesses which sully one's daily life, I long to 
consecrate my whole being to you. I feel, as I write this, as 
if I were being Kfted oS my feet by some wind of the spirit, 
and as if the voice of the spirit were inspiring me. What 
nonsense that would sound to any one else reading it; but to 
me it is full of meaning, Worda^ — words! where are yout 
Come and help me. Make me intelligible. I don't know 
what to say. If a rose has blussomod I can see it. If an aloe 
has blossomed I can see it. Well — here's another Ihing I can 
see - I can nee that under your influence, Bohby, I myself 
have blossomed. It's a fact. I know it to be one. Why 
should I vex myself by insisting on it any farther 1 As for 
arguments, they must play at see-saw if they will They will 
sometimes make me feel that there is nothing to be said for 
us ; sometimes that there is nothing to be said agaimst us. 
But whatever is proved, oh, you who have chosen me, and 
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whom I have chosen, I know that I am devoted to you ; and 
wbeu I trust to my couscioumess and my instincts, I feel that 
loving you was the first right thing I ever did, and that all 
hope and all elevation is contained in it." 

From this he turned to her record of the subsequent days at 
Lichtenbourg, during which she had sometimes seemed to him 
to be so cruel a mystery. 

" You are coming to-morrow," she had written on the night 
before his arrival. " I long for you ; but my aunt is here, and 
I feel she is watching me, just as I felt about my mother-in- 
law. It is only a fancy, I know; but it constantly takes 
possession of me and tortures me, Ob, come, come quickly ! 
And yet I hardly know whether I most long for your coming 
or dread it. I can't write any more. Yes — come ! I long 
for you." 

A day or two later she changed her form of ezpresaion. 
She no longer addressed him, but spoke of him in the third 
person. " My aunt," she wrote, " gets on so well with him. 
If there were nothing to conceal, how happy we might all of 
us be together j Suppose he and I were nothing but friends, 
mere affectionate friends, I should not feel the perverse 
shrinking from him that I experience now sometimes." 

Next day she continued, " What nonsense I wrote yester- 
day! If he were merely a friend, he wouldn't be mine, and 
mine only ; and that is what I want him to be. If 1 were 
merely one of his friends — even the most valued of them — 
would he, as be has done, have given his life to me i No — no, 
Bobby ! I want your whole sole love- — ^your complete self — 
and I want to give you mine. And yet — sometimes you make 
me hate you, because you have made me love you so. I 
wonder if you can guesa at all that is going on within me — 
how sometimes my nerves are strained and tortured I It 
is all for your sake, and because I can't be false to you." 

Then, a little later, came her mention of the arrival of her 
husband. "I didn't know," she wrote, "how his presence 
would aSect me. I had a fantastic fear that it might fill me 
with some horrible compunction — that I might see myself 
suddenly as a criminal. The result was quite different. To 
my surprise my self-reproaches were all set at rest. Paul 
seemed further from me when I was face to face with him, 
than he had seemed when he was away at Smyrna." 

Heit day she continued, "I have been rather uneasy. 
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That Paul is a person capable of being wronged by any 
bestowal I may be pleased to make of my affections, I cannot 
believe — I cannot realize. All facta are against it, I know it 
ia not the caae. But this knowledge of mine is traversed and 
troubled by what I suppose is some inherited instinct, or some 
echoes of opinions and judgments wbich I have heard ever 
since my childhood ; and these opinions and judgments go 
hammeiing away in my mind, stupidly condemning me, and 
condemning me unheard. For hours together they sometimes 
moke me unhappy ; but then when I turn from them to 
myself, nhom they are condemning, I see how absurdly false 
they are — how they are condemning what they do not know. 
I attributed them just now to an inherited instinct. I have 
another inherited instinct, and it is of a much deeper kind. It 
is the instinct to pray. I don't say prayers in so many words, 
exactly. I can't use the phrases of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
for I am not living according to its laws ; but I kneel down 
for a minute or two, eaeh night and morning, and, with an odd 
inconsistency, I cross myself. I do it as a sign that I long for 
and love goodness — that I want my soul to grow upwards. 
How many good people would say that for a woman in ray 
situation this must be hypocrisy I But it is not. I can say 
no more than that. It is not." 

Then came a day or two with entries tike the following. 

" Paul has taken to eyeing me in a possessive manner. I 
know the reason. He wants to make me. feel that I am his 
absolute property, and to let others see that I am. He even 
seems to think that he has some property in my affection, and 
that at any moment he can call on me to exhibit this, so as to 
let liim see, or let others see, that I am still keeping it for 
him. Oh, fool, fool ! What does he think a woman is made 
of ) Is a wife a husband's plaything 1 Has she no life of her 
own ) If I gave way to my own natural impulses, how I 
should bum with indignation and rebellion ! But I want to 
restrain myself. For the sake of that love of which I long to 
make myself worthy, I will be humble to Paul, and patient 
with him. I will fetch and carry for him. I wilt not lose my 
temper. I will go with him to these odious races. 

" Bobby — I do all this, I leave you, I seem to neglect you, 
really because 1 am so devoted to you. Will yon understand t 
I don't think you do. And how should youl I am eo per- 
verse. When I meet you just now, it ia impossible for me to 
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8&7 mach to you ; and I feel acgiy for that very reason, and 
Tent my anger on you. 

" Last night you were cold and distant. I was, I know ; 
bat I didn't want you to be. It you could only have a little 
more penetration, you would see that when in speaking to you 
I have seemed most hard and odious, I have really been 
longing to cling to you, aad toll you I was your own." 

Presently came this passage, which, as GrenvUle read it, sent 
the blood to his cheeks. 

" 1 have driven you away; I have told you to go. I couldn't 
help it. I should have gone mad if you had stayed — at least 
I thought BO. And now you are gone. Till I see you ngain I 
can write no more diary. Already I want you back." 

Then followed this, written during his visit to the Fasha. 

" I said I would write no more till I saw you, till 1 had yon 
with me again. But I must write. I must ease my mind 
somehow. When are you coming back 1 Everything is blank 
without yoiL Paul is rather poorly. I have been nursing 
him OB much as he would let me. That at alt events was a 
duty. But he would let me do little. He preferred the 
company of — what shall I call her ! — -my rival^one of my 
twenty rivals ; and most of my time I am aloue. Oh, Bobby 
— what can I do without you t You will come back soon, 
won't you? I don't know how to write to you." 

Next day she wrote, " The children are both ill, as well as 
Paul ; so I could hardly see you now, dear, even if you were 
here. All day I have been by their little beds ; but all through 
my eare my heart is aching_for want of yoo. I believe you 
will come soon ; for cruelly as I must seem to have treated you, 
I believe in you so entirety. I am weary in body, and sick in 
mind. Come to me." 

Having studied these passages, and others relating to the 
same period, Orenvitle felt that his |)rincipal right to the 
secrets of the volume was gone. All of her conduct that had 
p&ined and troubled him was explained. Ke had felt, whilst 
reading her account even of this, aa if he were treading on sacred 
ground ; and he shrank from ptying into these earlier parts 
which referred to the period before his perplexities liad begun. 
Her whole life lay before him defenceless upon the pages, which 
she had put into his bands so guilelessly. But still, that he 
might not seem to be undervaluing her confidence, or missing 
anything which she might really wish htm to know, there was 
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no part which finally he did not glance nt ; whilst one passage 
— it caught hie eye and he lingered over it — dwelt in his mind, 
deepening the meaning of the whole. 

" The more I think of it, the more teirible does marriRge, as 
conventionally regarded, seem to me for some women. I see 
this at times with such a ghastly clearness, tliat I wonder at 
its escaping any one. For the women I am thinking of, there 
ought to be a new marriage service written ; and the words of 
it, wliiehneed be very few, should say what it really means for 
them. So far as all their highest sympathies are concerned, 
and all their capacities for affection other than that which is 
maternal, their marriage service might be comprised in Christ's 
curse on the fig-tree — ' Let no fruit henceforward grow on thee 
for ever ! ' And of many such women it indeed might be truly 
said, ' How BooQ is the fig-tree, which was cursed, withered 

He was closing the volume, intending next day to return it 
to her, when he noticed something more scribbled on the fly- 
leaf. The writing was in pencil, and very faint. It was 
written in haste evideotlj, as if imder some sudden impulse. 
With a Lttle trouble he deciphered it. 

" Let my thoughts mis with yours, till they are like a single 
tissue of interlacing nerves, quivering with a single and yet a 
twofold consciousness — only divided so far that we each may 
know ourselves united. 

" I am not an angel — I am a woman — with a woman's 
passions, with a woman's weakness, and with a woman's 
strength — and all these ase yours. Every corpuscle of my 
hlood is yours, to throb for your sake, or to be shed for it. 

" Sometimes troubles, sometimes temper, may have clouded 
my feeling for you ; but I have loved you all the same. The 
rich miser, when ho thinks that he does not care for money, is 
tike me when I have thought that I did not care for you." 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 



OuRNViLLE fiiiislmd his reading on the night of their 
arrival at Vicenza. They had travelled leisurely, stopping 
three timeR on the road ; and each night before he composed him- 
self to sleep, he had studied her pages hy the light of two 
opaque hotel candles. 

Every doubt with regard to her that had ever troubled him 
was now not only dispelled, but bad given place to a conlideDce 
even deeper than anything bu had known before. Faith was 
lost in vision. As he put the volume down, be was lying in a 
great gaunt bed, above which was an ultramarine ceiling. The 
walls of the room wore festooned with flowers in rough dis- 
temper ; the floor was tiled, and dingy from want of washing. 
Musty Hmelis, like ghosts, haunted the curtains. But as he 
closed bis eyes the whole place was like paradise. He was hero 
in that very town where he had renounced one hope, and bo waa 
to awake to the realization of another, for which, almost 
unconsciously, that renunciation had been made. 

They were staying at different hotels. In the morning be 
went to hers. Sunshine and happiness impregnated all the air. 
Her breakfast-table waa bright with flowers, which she had 
just bought herself from some brown girls on the pavement. 
To her Vicenza was a world of wonders. It was a dream come 
true. They wandered through the streets ; they explored the 
old-world palaces. Love waa the warp of life for her, and 
these new experiences were the woof, and together they pro- 
duced a surface prismatic with shifting colour. Long oxcur- 
siona were made hy them, from which they returned by moon- 
light. The voices of singing peasants melted into the warm 
air. Grenville thought of the villa which, on a damp, well- 
retoembered morning, be bad visited alone. He learnt by 
accident that it was to be let for a certain period. They went 
together and saw it. Both for a moment forgot that they were 
not yet married, and almost in the same breath proposed taking 
it till the autumn. They smiled presently at their forgetful- 
uess. At a little distance there was a sraaU white bouse, on 
whose red tiles the air could be seen shimmering. It was 
evidently unoccupied. Orenvitle spoke to the servant who 
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Wfts in atteodaace on them ; and then turning to Mrs. Schilizzi, 
taid— 

" I iiave solved the difficulty. That shall be my home. You 
ttod the children shsill be here." 

The project was carried out, likethefulfijment of yet another 
dream. No situation could have suited the children better. 
The air was fresh for them even during tiie heat of summer, 
and the Alps in the background sharpened their spears of snow. 
The halls of the villa, with their gorgeous hollow ceilings, and 
walla over every inch of which the brush of Paul Vornnese 
had left its wake of colour, were tenanted by perpetual cool- 
ness ; and seen through a vista of pillars and arched door- 
ways, Neptunes and Tritons, grouped against a gai'den wall, 
were pouring out fans of water, whose outlines dissolved in 
spray. 

The life which the little party led in this enchanted abode 
was simplicity itself. Their dishes and their wines were all 
redolent of the country ; and excepting for the absence of 
one national flavour, and for a care and cleanliness in the 
conking, were such as would have been grateful and familiar 
to any Italian farmer. Grenville, who was a good linguist, 
became easily acquainted with the peasantry ; and Mrs, 
Schilizzi was soon active amongst them in many a work of 
kindness. Gi'enville, to his great delight, was again made 
conscious of this — that she was as sensitive t-o the sight of 
suffering as she was to the sight of beauty, and that com- 
passion as well as passion could hang in shiulow under her eye- 
lashes. Within-doors tliey resumed their former studies and 
discussions, whilst he began himself take part in the education 
of the children. The only shadow on their lives — and indeed 
it was not meuncing— was the fact that he, although no longer 
nn invalid, had but partly recovered the strength which he 
had lost so suddenly by his illness. This had, however, one 
important result on his conduct. It compelled him, whatever 
might have been his own inclinations in the matter, to 
deBnitely give up, for the present at all events, all prospects 
of that career which had promised to be so useful and so 
brilliant. But as the weeks went on, he and Mrs. SchiliKzi 
both began to feel a need for him, not indeed of a career, 
which is action regard&d as throwing lustre on the actor, but 
of action regarded as a duty — as a debt owing to other!*. 

"I think," he said one day to her, "that there must bo a 
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oiaHi of facts, nnd also n few suggestionR, relative to the work 
at ConBtflntiiio|ile, which I could put into a clearer form thai) 
they are likely to be in at preEent, and ao smooth the way for 

X , who will take my place. I Tvill write to Downing 

Street, and propose that I do this here." 

" And me," she siid — " you mufit let me help yon — unless 
perhaps I should be a hindranca" 

" You shall help me," he answered ; " but you will find it 
hard, dry work." 

" For that very reason," she exclaimed, earnestly, " I shall 
like it all tbe better. Do you remember that sense we both 
had of a debt owing to Paul t I believe now that it was a 
debt not so much owing to him, as to something represeoted 
by him, to which I can give no name; and that same some- 
thing is represented now for ue by the world — by the children 
first, and by every one we can benefit afterwards." 

" You remind me," said Grenville, " of what our friend the 
doctor said to me during that journey on which I first met 
your husband. You say that the something to which we owe 
ourselves is a something to wliicli you can give no name. The 
doctor said — I remember his very words — ' In the present 
state of our knowledge, religion cannot express itself in any 
definite form which knowledge will allow us to tolerate.' And 
then, Irma, he went on, ' All the same I maintain that man is 
only human because of his longing for what is more than 
human.' You and I have this longing in common, and we 
must try to satisfy it not by love alone, but by work." 

" I like this," she said, when the documents for which he 
wrote had arrived from Downing Street, and after several 
weeks of diligence she had helped him in bringing hia dry 
labour to a completion. 

" Here," he said, "is a letter I have had from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Bead it, and you will see that our efforts 
have not been vain." 

It was, however, well that they had not been longer or 
harder ; for it was evident that for tbe present he could bear 
no farther strain. " You must now," she said to him, " rest 
yourself by a change of duty. You must go on educating me, 
and 1 shall help you better afterwards." 

An eminent doctor, who had come lo ace him from Venice, 
like Mrs. gchilizzi, also prescribed rest, by which he explained 
himself to mean change of air and scene, and tbe excit-ement 
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of any interest involving do mental exertion. Their tenancy 
of the villa was by this time nearly expired ; and they removed 
shortly to a beautiful spot on the lake of Como, spendiog their 
lives together, though lodging under different roofs. Having 
remained here for some time, they proceeded south to Siena, 
doing most of the journey not by rail, but by road, in two old- 
fashioned travelling carriages, which they were able to buy at 

Grenville knew Italy fairly well. Its general aspect, at all 
events, could not be said to be new to him; but in Mrs. 
Schilizzi's company everything was a fresh surprise. Every- 
thing seemed to be yielding to him some unexpected incredible 
music, like an instrument touched suddenly by the hands of 
some inspired master. The golden and purple pencillings of light 
and shade on the mountains had a colour and keenness he had 
never known before. The pilgrimage chapels, shining high on 
their rocky perches, stirred his mind and hers like the mys- 
terious smell of incense ; the heart of the twilights deepened 
like purple flowers unfolding ; and alt the passion and romance 
of the storied ages seemed to be floating on the transfigured 
waters of Como. Siena even more than Vicenza astonished 
Mi'B. Schilizzi, with its mellow girdle of walls, and its narrow 
climbing streets, where the shops lurked under the shadow of 
arches brown with history. Day by day they took long drives 
into the country — that country of hills and valleys, which is 
bounded by the undulating curves of far-off lilac-coloured 
mountains. They visited strange walled villages, where the 
towers of ruined castles stood like hollow trees, with ivy on 
their broken outlines. They climbed the hills crowned by the 
towers of San Gimigniano. They found their way to villas 
built by Cardinals of the Renaissance, which hid their foun- 
tains nnd Statues in forests of dark-green ilex. Constantly too 
they would betake themselves to the great Sienese cathedral, 
moviug softly over its pavements of pictured marble, breathing 
an atmosphere which was charged with prayer and silence, and 
in which marble at the spell of prayer seemed everywhere to 
have flowered into life. Mrs. Scbilizzi, actuated by some 
impulse which she could not analyze, would often seat herself 
on one of the countless chairs, and then sink upon her knees, 
" In that cathedral, I feel," she said once to Grenville, " as if 
all human emotions were passing through it, on the way to 
heaven." One thing that struck both of them was this— that 
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the children, who often begged to be taken there witii them, 
Beemed to be sensible of some kindred feeling. 

Thus occupied, the days and the months wore on. Autumn 
gradually died into early winter ; »nd at last the time arrived 
when, considering all the circumstances, it appeared to both 
of them that, without indecorum, they might be married. The 
ceremony was performed at Nice, where they went and settled 
themselves for the purpose ; and meanwhile they had bought, 
for a sum absurdly Bmall, a villa above the Mediterranean, 
situated on a well-tnowo promontory, where land has come 
since to be sold by the square yard, but where then there was 
complete seclusion, and where a foreign purchaser was a wonder. 
Compared with the villa of which they had been tenants in 
the summer, their present abode was humble and even rude ; 
but the paintings on some of the ceilings were not devoid of 
beauty ; the rooms were well-proportioned ; and by the time 
it was ready to receive its new possessors, though the stucco 
outside was scaling off the walls with age, the interior had an 
air of refined and even dignified luxury. The children and 
the nurses had been sent there a few days before them ; so 
they felt that the place had become a home already, when they 
started for it from Nice, the moment the marriage was com- 
pleted. On the Nice platform, as they were waiting for the 
arrival of tbeir train, Grenville heard his name pronounced in 
a sonorous voice ; and he suddenly saw before him the face of 
Sir Septimus Wilkinson, shining and swelling with the wish 
to be intimate and congratulatory. At a little distance was 
his daughter, whom also Grenville recognized. 

'' How are you ! " exclaimed Sir Septimus, seizing Grenville's 
hand. " My daughter and I were saying we were sure it waa 
you. We of course had heard of your engagement, but we 
weren't aware you were married. I was telling my daught«r 
that that must be Lady Evelyn. God bless my soul, I was 
saying — What are the Erench mademoiselles compared with 
the yonng ladies of our own English nobility f" 

" Allow me," said Grenville with ready presence of mind, 
" allow me to introduce you to my wife. But I fear you have 
been misinformed as to one point. Mrs. Grenville's nobility 
is Hungarian rather than English." 

Sir Septimus felt that his mistake had been corrected with 
great delicacy ; and susceptible as he was to the claims of 
female beauty, and full of a belief in Grenville as a man who 
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would do well for himself, he left the bride tind bridegroom, 
for whose start he obsequiously waited, belieying the bride to 
be the heiress of some great contioeQtal magnate, who had 
only dropped her title out of deference to English prejudice. 
Greuville shrewdly guessed what was passing in the good 
man's mind ; and the thought of the lot in life which the world 
expected of him, deepened his sense of the value of that other 
lot which be had chosen. 

It is never safe to say of a man, before hie death, that he 
was happy. In certain cases it is safe to say so after it. Not 
many months later it might have safely been said of Grenville, 
who even now, though he did not know it, carried the seeds 
of death in him. Never, since the illness from which he had 
suffered at Lichtenbourg, had he been what he was previously. 
"HJB full strength never had returned to him. An attack of 
the same kind, due to some miniature impmdeDce, laid pros- 
trate for the second time a constitution already weakened ; 
and by gradual stages, as day sinks into night, his life sank 
through a painless twiUght into death. Meanwhile, however, 
time had been given him for realizing the fullness and depth 
of the esistence he was so soon to leave. He often, without 
fear of wearying her by repetition, applied to Iiis acquaintance 
with her what Keats said of his first knowledge of Homer — 



And she knew — for the whole course of his conduct showed it 
— that he was speaking without exaggeration. Her feelings 
were no less deep than his ; though the full expression of them 
in words came only after his ears were deaf. During his 
illness and weakness she nursed him with most unceasing care. 
"The more I can do for you," she said, " the more devoted I 
am to you." But that he was actually going to leave her she 
never realized, and indeed hardly feared, till one afternoon, 
in the earnestness with which he spoke to her, she felt a sudden 
foreshadowing of it, 

"As I lie here helpless," he said, " I think of many things 
which had sunk out of sight beneath the surface of my happy 
life with you— a surface which has reflected heaven. They 
have heen coming to the surface again, as I believe drowned 
bodies da Don't start, Irma: I am going to say nothing 
painful. Let me tell you," he went on slowly, "Perhaj*, 
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dear, I may never have another opportunity. The mosl 
TCretclied etate in which a human ci'eatvire can be is that in 
which it condemns what it is resolved to continue doing — 
especially when this seems the one best thing in life. You 
and I have both of us escaped that state, by refusing to accept 
the condemnation with which the letter of the law would have 
crushed us, and appealing to the spirit, by which the letter is 
slowly changed, and which has acquitted us. But lately, those 
old prejudices which we imbibed with our mother's milk, and 
on which all our affections, all our most sacred feelings, have 
been raised up, and trained like vines on trellia-work — those 
old prejudices have been coming back to me; and against my 
reason, against ray inmost conscience, they have been trying 
to betray my peace and fortitude with a kiss. They hare tried 
to ulcerate my memories with the poison of imputed wicked- 
ness. But they have not succeeded. I want to tell you that 
they have not, in case that ever hereafter you should go through 
the same trial. I have a claim now," he went on, smiling, "to 
apeak with authority on the matter which I never had before." 

She looked at him speechless, full of appealing fear. He 
could not endure the sight of such piteous suffering. He 
forced a laugh, and spoke trying to reassure her. 

"I only mean," he said, "that when one is ill, a kind of 
clairvoyance comes to one, so I thought I might as well speak 
to you whilst the prophet's vision possessed me. By the way, 
Irma, there is another thing I have been thinking about — the 
children, and how to educate them. Do you remember them 
in the cathedral at Siena) I often think of them there, and 
of the way in which the prayers and the music touched them. 
How can we teach them except in terms of the religion by 
which we were taught ourselves i It seems hard to tell them 
things which to us are truths no longer ; and yet these fictions 
are sponges still soaked with truth. Irma, you must settle 
what is best. I can speak no more ; I am tired." 

Later that day a doctor came to visit him. When the 
interview was over Grenville said to his wife, " I have had 
what to me ia a piece of welcome news. To-morrow morning 
I want to go out early, and see the world at sunrise. If it is 
not chilly, and if I take proper precautions, the doctor tells 
me I may do so. I want to go to the beach, close by the 
grove of stone-pines. It is only a fancy of mine ; but if you 
will come with me, perhaps you will understand it." 
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The spot he had indicated was just below the gardea, and 
could be reached by a winding road, practicable for a light 
carriage. In the huah of the morning, when the light was a 
white dimneaR, a little pony-chaise stood at the villa door; 
and Grenville ajid his wife crawled in it down the steep descent, 
whose rough zigzags brought them close to the sea. In the 
universal stillness the noise even of that light carriage was 
startling. Every stone which the pony's hoofs loosed had 
been audible se[»irate]y as it rattled down the hill. But on 
reaching the grove of piaes, where the ground was soft and 
velvety, one hound alone came to their listening ears ; and 
this was the long sigh and the falling tnurmur of the 
waves. 

They stationed themselves on the margin of the grove, just 
where the sands bordered it. The air was fresh with the 
night which bad hardly left it ; and the darkness of the night 
was still in tbe solemn blueness of the sea. Before them for 
miles and miiea were the curves of the vast bay, ending in a 
horn of mountains, which were now half lost in mist ; and 
along the sea-line, and over tbe high bill-country inland, white 
houses were sprinkled on purple and gray shadow. But all as 
yet was sleeping. Even the waves fell like a dreamer moving 
on his pillow. Nothing was awake but smells of brine and 
dew. 

'' "Let me taste the world," he said in a low voice to her. 
" Let me inhale the morning. Ah- — there is Ufe — life, every- 
where. Soon you will see it waking. Look, look ! " he ex- 
claimed, as an arrow of rosy gold shot through the air and 
struck on a crest of foam. And now a change came. Far 
away tbe mountains began to flush ; coloured vapours steamed 
out of distant valleys ; and wreaths of smoke from one place 
and another were seen rising in columns of shining silver. 

She felt it difficult to speak. She could only look at him 

" Did you ever," be asked her presently, " hear a story of 
Miraheau — -I dai* say untrue, like most stories of death-beds 
— how be told them, as be was dyiug, to throw tbe windows 
open, and said, ' Sprinkle me with rose-buds, crown me with 
flowers, that I may so enter on the eternal sleep' t I think 
that was rather theatrical ; but still I can feel a meaning in 
it. I should like to be buried where flowers might sprinkle 
my grave — in our own garden ; I once told you the place j and 
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not ID lead or wood, but in a wicker coffin which at once will 
give the earth to me." 

" Hush ! hush ! " she said. " Don't. Oh, Eobby, yoa 
frighten me." 

"Don't be frightened," he answered. "Ah, there is life, 
life everywhere. And you are here, Irma, who are more 
than life. Irma," he went on presently, "I wonder if you will 
remember, dear, what I said to you yesterday about the 
childreni Don't answer. You will — yes, I am sure you will. 
My thoughts wander a little. It's something else I must try 
to tell you now. I said, you remember, that as to our case of 
conscience, I could speak with an authority I never possessed 
before. What I meant was this. My convictions are now 
being put to the last test — the test of how they look to eyes 
that will soon be dying I I see things now from within, not 
from without, and I know that whatever may be said as to 
the rules or laws we have broken, we have been truer to their 
spirit in our breach of them than half the world is in their 
observance. Armed with that thought, I am afraid of one 
thing only — not of having loved you, hut of leaving you. 
Don't cry, dear, and don't look so scared at me. Our lot is 
one, now and hereafter also. I have done nothing for you 
that you would not have done for me ; and it ia for your sake 
I am dying. God !— love ! — Irma ! — I don't know how to 
express myself — I have been true to you." 

" Bobby," she exclaimed, " what — what is the matter with 
you? Are you illl — are you worse) Let us go to the 
house instantly. Lean back a little— you will breathe more 

Before the day was ended he breathed neither with ease nor 
difficulty. 

One further sorrow, and one only, was reserved for her. 
This was her own parting from her children, whom she left to 
go to Grenville, and sleep by him under the same flowers. 
Meanwhile what her life owed to his, and what it could not 
lose even with his loss, may be gathered from the fact that 
after she was left alone — alone except for her children — her 
chief solace and most constant occupation when not teaching 
them, was studying the papers and diaries in which his devo- 
tion to herself was recorded, and in comparing her own with 
them. Close to his resting-place in the gardi:n was a pavilion 
overgrown with creepers. Here she would sit for hours, 
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whilst the children were playiog near her ; and would re-read 
what he had written, repeating aloud his phrases. " Where 
shall I find him in all this boundless universe 1 " This was 
her constant question ; and again and again in a vague way 
she answered it, by certain words of his, which she had written 
down the night he said tliem. "Think of the worlds forming, 
think of the worlds shining, and the darkened suns and 
systems mute in the night of time. To us, to us, what can it 
all say, more than the sea says to a rainbow in one tossed 
bubble of foam } And yet to me it seems that it says some- 
thing. It asks, can it have no meaning for us, seeing that we 
are bom, of itt And can we be out of harmony with it, seeing 
that it speaks to us now) " 

Gradually a plan shaped itself in her mind, to which 
ultimately she gave effect. Piecing together her own diary to 
his, and using also letters and other papers, she formed the 
whole into something that resembled a coherent history ; to 
which, when ehe had finished it, she prefixed the following 
dedication — 

" TO THE SOLE AND ONLY BEOETTBE OF THIS VOLUME. 

" You by whose side I shall lie, in a wicker cofBn like yours, 
with whose bones my bones shall mingle, and whose fieSh I 
shall meet again in the sap of the violets above our grave, I 
have done ray best, whilst waiting to come back to you in 
death, to perpetuate in this book neither your life nor mine, 
but that one single life in which both our lives were fused. 
Were my power as a writer equal to my love as a woman, 
that life should live in these pages, as it lived and breathed 
once in our now lonely bodies. I would make it live — all of 
it ; I would keep back nothing ; for perfect love casts out 
shame. But if any one should think that I ought to bhish 
for what I have written, I should be proud if, in witness 
of my love for you, every page of it wore as crimson as a 
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FOWL OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. Being a Handboolt for 
the Naturalist and Sportsman, With 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 

THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
An Attempt to reduce Avian Season 
Flight to Law. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES : 
A Companion tor the Country. With 
lllustralions by A, T. ElWES. Large 

IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE, 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ANNALS OF BIRD LIFE: A Year- 
Book of British Ornithology. With 
lllustralions. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DongiBB (Jobn). 

SKETCH OF THE FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
With Maps and numerous Illuslra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Dueondnv (QiutaTe). 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION, A Handbook 
based upon M. Gustavtf Ducoudray's 
' ' Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion." Edited by the Rev. J. Vers- 
CHOYLE, MA With Illustrations. 
Large crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
CIVILISATION. With lUustni- 
tions. Large crown Bvo, 9s. 

D;ee (WiUlam), B.A. 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN. Fiftyselected Plates. Folio, 

sewed. 5s.; mounted, 185. 
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Dyca (WUUam). 'R.k.—tonlintied. 
ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF 
ORNAMENT. Plates L to XXII., 
containing 97 Examples, adapted foi 
Practice otSlandanIs I. to IV. Small 
folio, sewed, as. 6d. 

EUlB (A. B.), Coloitel isl Wtil India 
Regimtnt. 

HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST 

OF WEST AFRICA. Demy 8va 

[/a the Press. 

THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE 
OF THE SLAVE COAST OF 
WEST AFRICA. WithMap. Demy 
8vo, los. 64 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
OF THE GOLD COAST OF 
WEST AFRICA; Their Religion, 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, 
etc. WithMap. Demy 8vo. los.ed, 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
WEST INDIA REGIMENT. Demy 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy 

EBgel (Carl). 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTa With 
IS Woodcuts, l-arge crown 






s. 6d. 



ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: NOTES 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 
Seventh Thousand. Demy 8vo, i8s. 

Vol. I.— Reign OK Louts Philippe. 

Vol. II.— The Empire. 

Eacott (T. H. S.). 

POLITICS AND LETTERS. Demy 

ENGLAND: ITS PEOPLE. PO- 
LITY, AND PURSUITS. New 
and Revised Edition. Demy Svo, 
3S.6d. 
EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE 
PRESENT POSITION OF, By 
the Author of "Greater Britain." 
Demy Dvo, las. 



Fmm (VIoIst). 
AUTUMN SONGS. Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE STORY OF HELEI^ DAVE- 

NANT, Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A 

Village Story), and other Poems. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 
ANTHONY BABINGTON: A 

Drama. Crown Svo, 6s. 
ntig«na<l (Vtaes). T.S.A. 

THE HISTORY OF PICKWICK. 

An Account of its Characters, Lo- 
calities, Allusions, and Illustrations. 
Wilh a Bibliography. Demy Bvo, 8s. 

Fleming (Gmh:^), F.S.C.S. 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HIS- 
TORY, NATURE, AND PRE- 
VENTION. 8vo, clolh, iss. 
PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. 
Wilh 37 illustrations. Fifth Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo, sewed, as. 
RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: 
THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 
CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND 
PREVENTION. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Svo, cloth, 153. 

FORSTER, THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E By T. 
Wemyss Beid. With Portraits. 
Fifth Edition, in one volume, with 
new Ponrail. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

Fonyth (Otqitaiu). 

THE HIGHLANDS OF CEN- 
TRAL INDIA; Notes on their 
Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History and Sports. With Map 
and Coloured Illustrations. A New 
Edition. Demy Svo, las. 
Fortsiiin (0. D. E.), F.8.A. 

MAIOLICA. With numerous Wood- 
euls. Large orown Bvo, eloth, as. 6d. 

BRONZES. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Lai^e crown Svo, ololh, as. 6d. 

Fruiks (A. W.). 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a 
Native Report, with an Inlroduclion, 
With Illustrations and Marks. Larfe 
crown Bvo, as. 6d. OCiC 



ftOOKS FtrfiUSttEb BY 



Qudner (J. Slarkia). 
A HISTORY OF IRON-WORKING 

AS AN ART. With numerous 
Illustralions, Large crown 8vo. 

[/« /At Pnsi. 

Gftsnanlt (Fanl) uiil Oanilar {Ed.). 

FRENCH POTTERV, Witb IUqs- 
tralions and Marks. Large ctown 
8vo,3s. 
OlBlohen (Oonnt), GratadUr Guards. 

WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP 

THE NILE. With numerous 

Sketches by the Author. Third 

Edition. Large crown 8vo, gs. 

Qover (A. E.), Royal School of Mints. 

PRACTICAL METALLURGY. With 
niustralions. Crown Sro, 39. 
Qrifflths (llajar Arthnr). 

SECRETS OF THE PRISON 
HOUSE. [/b tht Freii. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GE- 
NERALS. Large crown 8vo, Ss. 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. 
lUuslrated. New Edition. Demy 
Svo, 16s. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK: or, 
Chapters in Prison History. With 
IlluslratioDS. New Hdilion. Demy 

BvO, I3S. 

Orlmbl* (A.). 
SHOOTING AND SALMON FISH- 
ING : HINTS AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS. Wilb lUustralions. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, 165, 
EaU (BldiLBy). 
A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. Fifty 
Maps, coloured. Ro«n tuck, 10s. 6A. 
Htuiii (Ftank). 
ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER 
STORIE& Crown Svo. 

[/a the Prtis. 
Hildstoand Ifitai), Xojial Antiquary of 
Svaden. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCAN- 
DINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 
TIMES. With nmnetous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 



Holmei (QMtge C. T.). 
MARINE ENGINES AND BOII^ 
ERS. With 69 Woodcuts. Large 
crown Svo, 3s. 
H<HUM7« (Arstna). 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE 
COM^DIE FRANQAISE, AND 
OTHER RECOLLECTIONS. 

Translated ^m Ihe French. Demy 

HovaUdins (Ab«l). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: 
LINGUISTIC, PHILOLOGY, 

AND ETYMOLOGY. Wth Maps. 
Large crown Hvo, 3s. 6d. 
Hoder (H. H.). 
TURENNE. With Portrait and Two 
Maps. Large crown Bvo, 4s. 
HndHU (W, H.), C.M,Z. 

IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 

With numerous Illustrations by J. 

Smit and A, Hartley. Detny 8vo, 

14s. 
THE NATURALIST IN LA 

PLATA With numecoas Ulustr^ 

tiona by J. Smit. Second Edition. 

Demy Bvo, 16s. 
Hnafler (F.). 
HALF A CENTURY OF MUSIC 

IN ENGLAND. 1837-18B7. Demy 

Hughes {W.B.), F.L.S. 
A WEEKS TRAMP IN DICKENS- 
LAND. Witb upwards of lOQ lUos- 
irations by F. G. Kitton, HEBBsaT 
Railton, and others. Demy Svo, 

Bntehimou (R«t. H. N.). 
EXTINCT MONSTERS. A popular 
Account of some of the larger Ibnns of 
Ancient Animal Life. With numemus 
Illustrations by J. SUIT and others, 
and a Preface by Dr. Henry Wc>oi> 
WARD, F.R.S. Demy Bvo. las. 

HouUy (Htrqnli of). 
TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLI- 
TICS IN THE EAST OF 
EUROPE. With lUustralions. Large 
crown 8vo, las. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Hislorical 

Sketches. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Large crown Bvo, 3s, 
Jackum (Frank O.). 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Ele- 
mentary Text Book of Principles and 
Practice. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Lai^crown 
Bvo, 7s. 6d. 
Junes (Heniy A.), H.A. 
HANDBOOK TO PERSPECTIVE. 

Crown 810, as. 6d. 
PERSPECTIVE CHARTS, for use 
in Qass Teaching, ss. 

Jolui (Uanrui). 
PRETTY MICHAU Translated by 
R. NlSBBT Bain. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK OF THE JONES 
COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Large 

Jopling (Loniae). 
HINTS TO AMATEURS. A Hand- 
book on Art. With Diagrams. 
Crown Svo, is. 6d. 
Junker (Dr. Wm.). 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA. TransUled 
from the German by Professor A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Volume I. During the Years 1875 
TO 1878. Containing 38 Full-page Plates 
and 135 Illustrations in the Text and 
Map. Demy Bvo, ais. 

Volume II. During the Years J879 
TO 1882. Conlaining numerous Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the Text 
and Map. Demy Svo, Its. 

Volume IIL During the Years i8Sa 
TO 1886. Conlaining numerous Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the Text 
and Maps. Demy 8™, ais, 
Eelly (James Fitnnaorie*). 
THE LIKE OF MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA : A 
Biographical, Literary, and Historical 
Study, with aTentaliue Bibliography 
from 1585 to iSga, and an Annotated 
Appendix on the " Canto de Callope." 



Eenuard (Edvard). 
NORWEGIAN SKETCHES: FISH- 
ING IN STRANGE WATERS. 
Illustrated with 30 beautiful Sketches. 
Second Edition, Oblong folio, ais. 
Smaller Edition, 145. 

LACORDAIRE'S JESUS CHRIST; 
GOD; AND GOD AND MAN, Con- 
ferences delivered at Notre Dame, in 
Paris. Seventh Thousand. Crown 
Bvo, 33. 6d. 

Lalne (8.). 
HUMAN ORIGINS: EVIDENCE 

FROM HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 

Wkh Illustrations, Tenth Thousand. 

Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 

AND ESSAYS. Tenth Thousand. 

Demy Bvo, 3s. 6d. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND 

MODERN THOUGHT. Fifteenth 

Thousand. Demy Svo, 33. 6d. 
A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 

Sevenlb Thousand. Demy Bvo, 

3s.6d. 
Lanin (E. B.}, 
RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 

Reprinted, with Revisions, from TAt 

FortnighilY Htvieui. Demy 8va, 14s. 

Le Conte (Joieph). 

EVOLUTION : ITS NATURE, ITS 
EVIDENCES, AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. A New and Revised 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6a. 
Lefarre (AndrC). 

PHILOSOPHY, Hislorical and Critical. 
Translated, wtlh an Introduction, by 
A, H. Kbane, B.A. Large crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Le BoDX (H.). 
ACROBATS AND MOUNTE- 
BANKS. With over 300 lUuslralions 
by ). Garnicr. Royal Bvo, i6s. 

Leror-Beanliev (Anntola), Mtmber aftht 

Institute ef Franu. 
PAPACY, SOCIALISM, AND DE- 
MOCRACY. Translated by a L. 
O'DONNELL. Crown Bvo, 7^i.ff(- 
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LmUs (B. CO- 

THESEABOAT; HOWTO BUILD, 

RIG, AND SAIL HER- Wilh lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 

OLD SEA WINGS, WAVS. AND 
WORDS, IN THE DAYS OF OAK 
AND HEMP, With 133 lUuscra- 
tions by the Author. Demy Bvo, 14s, 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVA- 
TEER IN THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals 
of Captain Woodes Rogers, Master 
Mariner. Large crown Bvo, 95. 

A SEA-PAINTER'S LOG. Wilh ja 
Full-page Illustrationa by the Aulhor. 
Large crown Bvo, las, 

Letonmean (Dr- CharlH). 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethno- 
logy. Demy Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

BIOLOGY. Wilh 83 Illustrations, A 
New Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ully (W. a.). 

ON SHIBBOLETHS. Demyavo.iis, 

ON RIGHT AND WRONG. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo, las. 

A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. 2 vols. Demy Bvo, ais. 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND 
MODERN THOUGHT, Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo, las, 

fjImTmtn {W. J.). 

TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING. 
Part I. Workshop Pbactice. 
Part II. Theoby amb Examples. 

[/b Iht Press. 

Uttle (Tba B«t. Ouloa Knox), 
THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON, 

Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 

THE BROKEN VOW. Seventeenth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, boards, is. 

Uoyd (W. W.I, lair 24/i Rigi^ni. 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE. Printed in 

Colours. Oblong 4to, 5s. 
SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

Printed in Colours. 4to. Ss. 



H&UMUm (Col. a. B.), O.S.L 
PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 
Wilh Portrait and Maps. Large 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military 
Lite of Gideon Ernest, Freieherr von 
Loudon. With Portrait and Maps. 
Large crown Bvo, 4s. 

H«aiook(W.E.). 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. New 
Edition, in One Volume. Crown 
Svo, 3S. 6d. 

MarcB&n (S«rg«it). 

REMINISCENCES OF A REGI- 
CIDE. Edited from the Original 
MSS. ofSEHGKNT MahceAu, Mem- 
ber of the Convention, and Adminis- 
trator of Police in the French Revolu- 
tion of 1780. %M. CM. Simpson. 
With Illustrations and Portrails. 

MaaleeU (AI&mI). 
RUSSIAN ART AND ARTOBJECTS 
IN RUSSIA. A Handbook to the 
Reproduction of Goldsmith's Work 
and Other Art Treasures. 'With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
4S. 6d. 

HtMkaU (WiUiaiD), 
IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDI- 

iEVAL. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Large crown i'lo, is. 6d. 
HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND 

FORSTER COLLECTIONS. With 

Illuslratians. LargecrownaTO.as-Sd. 

BDup4ra(0.), lale Diriclari^ Archaologf 

<■» Egypt. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND 

ASSYRIA. Translated by A. P. 

Morion. Wilh 188 Illustrations. 

Third Thousand. Crown Svo, 5*. 

Hendith (OMige). 
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KIUb (JoIid), forPVirfy Assistant lo Iht 
Solar Piysics Committei. 

ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY 
(PHYSIOGRAPHIC ASTRO- 
NOMY). Designed to meet the Re- 
quirements of Students preparing for 
the Hementaiy and Advanced Stages 
of Physiograpliy in the Science and Art 
DepaitmeDl Examinations, and as an 
Introduction lo Physical AstroDomf. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHIC 
ASTRONOMY. Crovraavo, »6d 

ALTERNATIVE ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 
MUla (John) KoA Horth (Barker). 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (IN- 
TRODUCTORY LESSONS ON). 
With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. IS. 6d. 

HANDBOOK OF QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

Hitra (Oeneral Don BartolomA, fini 

Prtiident of the Argtntint Republic. 

THE EMANCIPATION OFSOUTH 
AMERICA. Being a Condensed 
Translation, by William Pilling, 
of "The History of San Martin." 
Deray Svo, with Maps. 

Holenrortb (W. Naaian). 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE YEAR 1830 TO THE RESIG- 
NATION OF THE GLADSTONE 
MINISTRY, 1874. Tsrelfth Thou- 
sand. 3 vols. Crown Svo, 18s, 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Largecrown, 

NmUU (Alaxander). 

GLASS. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

O'BTma (Bobert), T.'BM.S. 
THEVICTORIESOFTHE BRITISH 
ARMY IN THE PENINSULA 
AND THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
from iBoS to 1814. An Epitome of 
Napier's History of the Peninsular 
War, and Gurwood's Collection of 
the Duke of WeDinglon's DKsnalches. 
Crown Svo, ss. 



01lT«r (PrafMBor D.), F.B.S., «ta. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
prepared for the Science and Art 
Department, South Ken^ngton. 
With log Plates. Oblong Svo, plain, 
16s. 1 coloured, £1 6s. 

OUT«r (E. E.), Undtr-Secretary lo tht 

Publit Works DtfarlmtHi, Punjaui. 

ACROSS THE BORDER; or, PA- 

THAN AND BILOCH. With 

numerous Illustrations b^ J. L. 

KipUNc, CLE, Demy 8vo, 14a. 

THETAROT OF THB BOHEMIANS. 
The most ancient book in the world. 
For the excluuve use of tbe Initiates. 
An Absolute Key to Occult Science, 
With numerous Illostrations. Large 
crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

Puke (SQiflwau-Oeneral C T.) and 

Aflalo (F. a.). 

THE SEA AND THE ROD. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Paterson (Atthnr). 

A PARTNER FROM WEST. A 

Novel. Crown Svo, 5s, 

PftTtou (E. W.). 

ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
Being Notes from a Journal of Three 
Years' Wandering in the Antipodes, 
With Twenty Original Illustrations 
by the Author. Large crown Svo, t3$, 

FalagiiiB. 

HOW TO BUY A HORSE. With 
Hints on Shoeing and Stable Manage- 
ment. Crown Bvo, is. 

Pierce (GUbert). 

THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. A 
Key to the Characters and Principal 
Incidents in the Tales of Charles 
Dickens. NewEdition. Laigecrown, 
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Parrot (GeorfM) utd CblptM (Chu.). 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 

PERSIA With 354 lUastrations 
and 13 Sleel and Coloured Plates. 



A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PHRYGIA— LYDIA, CARIA, AND 
LVCIA. WUh 280 Illiistralions. 
Imperial 8vo, 15s. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
SARDINIA, JUD.«A, SYRIA, AND 
ASIA MINOR. Wilh 395 lUustra- 
tiona. 9 vols. Imperial Svo, 36s. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PHCENICIA AND ITS DEPEN- 
DENCIES. Wilh 654 Illiistrations. 
3 vols. Imperial 8vo, 435. 

AHISTORYOFART IN CHALD.«A 
AND ASSYRIA Wilh 45a IlliiBlra- 
lions. 3 vols. Imperial Svo, 435. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. With 60a lUustrations. s 
vols. Imperial 8vo, 433. 

PoUeu (J. H.). 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S 

WORK, Wilh nnmerous Woodcuts, 

Large crown Svo, 3S. 6d. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNI- 

TURE AND WOODWORK. Wilh 

numeious Woodcuts. Large crown 

Bvo, 3S. 6d. 



Poola (Staiile7 Lasa), RA., H.B.A.S. 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN 
EGYPT. Published for the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 
Wilh loB Woodcuts, Large crown 



Poyntar (E. J.), RA. 



FnU(BolMrt). 
SCIOGRAPHY, OR PARALLEL 
AND RADIAL PROJECTION OF 
SHADOWS. Being a Course of 
Exercises for the use of Students in 
Architectural and Engineering Draw- 
ing, and for Candidates preparing for 
the Examinations in this subject and 
in Third Grade Perspective. Oblong 
quarto, 7s. 6d. 

QUEEN OF SPADES, THE, and 
OTHER STORIES, With a Bio- 
graphy. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Bm (W. Fraier). 

AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 
Bvo, js. 
RAPHAEL; his Life, Works. andTiraes, 
By Eugene Munti. Iliustraled 
with about 200 Engravings. A New 
Edition, revised from the Second 
French Edition. By W. Armstrong, 
B.A, Imperial Bvo, 25a. 

BedgniTe (Ollbeit). 
OUTLINES OF HISTORIC OR- 
NAMENT. Ttanslaied from the 
German. Edited by GILBERT RBt>- 
GRAVE. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo, 4s. 

Bedgrave (Biehanl), ILA. 
MANUAL OF DESIGN. With 

Woodcuts, Large crowa Bvo, 3$. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 

COLOUR, with a CatecbUtn on 

Colour. 34ino, doth, g± 

Sedgntve (Sunnal). 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF THE HISTORICAL COL^ 
LECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Wilh 
numerous Chromo-lithographs and 
other lUualrations. RoyalBvo,;fi is. 
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Benan (Enest). 

THE FXJTURE OF SCIENCE: 

Ideas ot ta^S. Deroj Eto. iSs. 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ISRAEU 
FiKST DivistON. Till the time of 

King David. Demy 8va^ 145^ 
Second Division. From the 
Rdga ot Darid up to tbe Cap- 
ture of Samaria. DemjSvD, 14s. 
Third Ditisioh. From tbe time 
of Hezekiafa till the Retnm ftnm 
Babylon. Demj 8to, 14S. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 
TracsJated from tbe French, and te- 
nsed by Madamb Rsnan. Second 
Edilioo. CroiTD 8vo, 31. 6cl. 
KaHo (JiUB F.). 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
SPAIN. With niimerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8ra, 4s. 
Boberto (llorley). 
IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian 
Transcript. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 33. 6d. 
BobBOn (a«oige). 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CON- 
5TRUCTI0N, Illustrated by a 
DesigD far an Entrance Lodge and 
Gate. 15 Plates. CAlong folio, 
sewed, 8s. 
Boek (The Very Ber. Canon). D.D. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. With nume- 
rous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, as. 6d. 



ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA. A 
Study. With Two Tales fiom the 
German of Carmen Sylva, Her Ma- 
jesty Queen of Roumania. With 
Two Portraits and Illustration. Demy 

KoBB (Mrs. Juiet). 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. With 

Illustrations and PottraiL Crown 

8vo,5s. 

Bnaaas (Asbmon) and Boyle (Fndk.). 

THE ORCHID SEEKERS: aStoty 

of Adventure in Bornea Illustrated 

by Alfred Hartu£V. Crown Svo. 



Sdwnaimm (F. L.). 
wooim:arving in practice 
and theory. as applied 

TO HOME ARTS. Contaimng 114 

lUastntiODS. Second Edilioa Large 

crown Sto, js. 
Behniner (OUn) (Balph mn). 
THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 

FARM. Crown Sro, is. ; in cloth. 

IS.61L 
A New Edition, on Superior Piqier, 

and strongly bound in doth. Crown 

Scott (LMular). 
THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN 
ITALY: an lUustrated Sketch. With 
upwards of aooUlustrations. Medium 

SMmui (0.). 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 

AND ROME.withSpeoial Reference 
to its Use iu Ait. From the German. 

Edited by G. H. Biahchi. 64 Illus- 
trations. NewEdition. CrowDSvo.JS. 

Satou But (E. W.), F.BQ.S., ete. 

BEAR HUNTING IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and 
British Columbia Revi^led. Itlus- 
traied. Large crawn, 4s. 6d, 

TEN YEARS' TRAVEL AND 
SPORT IN FOREIGN LANDS; 
or, Travels in the Eighties. Second 
Edition, with additions and Porti«il 
of Author. Large crown Gvo, 5s. 
ShlmS (Emily). 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
OF FRIEDRICH FRObEL; a 
New Edition, including FrObel's 
Letters from Dresden and Leiprig 
10 his Wife, now first Tnmslaled 
into English. Crown Svo. as. 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELA- 
TION TO THE KINDER. 
GARTEN. Two Lectures, Crown 



LIFE IN THE ARMY: Every-day 

iDcidenli in Camp, Field, and 
(Quarters. Printed in Colours. Ob- 
long 410, 5s. 
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BOOKS FITBLISHED BT 



l> (T, L.). 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Prepa- 
ralion, Ctnnmercial Uses and Value. 
Wilh numerous lUuslrations. Large 

Sbuiett (A. P.). 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Anno- 
taled and enlarged by the Aulhor. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
KARMA A Novel New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 
Smith (Major B. Hurdock). B.E. 
PERSIAN ART. With Map and 
Woodeuls. Second Edition. Large 



1). 



MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Ilhistraled with 
Frontispiece and Musical Examples, 
Demy Svo, 18s. 
Stoddard (C. A.). 

; SPANISH CITIES: with Glimpses of 
Gibraltar and Tangiers, Wilh 18 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE 
BALTIC TO THE DANUBE. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s- M. 

atokSB (Harguet). 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN 
IRELAND. With 106 Woodcuts. 
Demy 8vo, 79. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8to, 4s. 

STORIES FROM "BLACK AND 
WH1T&" ByTHOMAs Hahdv, J. M. 
Barkie, w. Clark Russell, W. E. 
NoRRis, James Pavn, Grant 
Allen, Mrs. Lvnn Linton, and 
Mrs. Oliphant. With numerous 
Illustralions. Crown 8»o. 5s. 

BntcUffe (John). 
THE SCULPTOR AND ART STU- 
DENTS GUIDE to the Proportions 
of the Human Form, wilh Measare- 
ments in feet and inches of full-grown 
Figures of both Sexes, and of various 
Ages. By Dk. G. Zchadow. Plates 
reproduced by J. Sutcliffe. Ob- 
long folio, 31S. 6d. 



8]mionda (John Addlngtcn). 

E.SSAYS, SPECULATIVE AND 
SUGGESTIVE. New Edition, 

[/a tht Press. 

T^ue (E. &.). 

NOTES ON ENGLAND. With 

Introduction by W. Fraser Rae. 

Eighlh Edition. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Turner (ProfMaor), F.C.S. 

HOLT CASTLE ; or. Threefold In- 
terest in Land. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

JACK'S EDUCATION : OR, HOW 
HE LEARNT FARMING. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (Edvard B.). 

ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING: 
An Educational and Technical Guide 
tor Teachers and Learners, including 
Infant School-work ; The Work of 
the Standards ; Freehand ; Geo- 
metry ; Model Drawing ; Nature 
Drawing; Colours; Lightand Shade; 
Modelling and Design. With over 
60a I^agrams and lUustratiotis. 
Large crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Temple (Sir B.), Bart, H.P., G.C.aL 

COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS, With 
Maps. Demy Svo. 16s. 

Thonuon (D. C). 

THE BARBIZQN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS; Corot, Rousseau, Dial. 
Millet, and Daubigny. Wilh 130 
Illustrations, including 36 Full-page 
Plates, of which 18 are Etchings, 
4I0, clolh, 6,1s. 

Toplnard (Dr. Panl). 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Prefaoe 
by Professor Paul Broca, With 
49 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Attheme (Mi^or), 
THE HABITS OF THE SALMON. 

Crown Bvo, js. (A. 
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BOOKS FDBLIBRED BT 



CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



im&by Bndj 
by George < 



CROWN EDITION COMPLETE IN 17 VOLS., 

Printed On good paper, from type specia!!)' cast for this Edition, and containing 
AH the lUustralions by Seymovr, Pkii {H. K. Brown 
Caltermoti, Crvikskank, Marcus Stone, Luk 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME, 
ma Pickwlek Pftpara. Wilt Foriy-three lUuslrations by Seymour and Phii. 
KcholM Hicklsby. With Forty niustralions by Riii. 
Dotnbey and Bon. With Forty llluBtialions by Phii. 
David Copparfleld. With Pony Illustraiions by Phii. 
SketclieB by Bos. Wiih Forty niustralions by George Cruikshank. 
MorUn drnxilowlt. Wilh Forty Illustraiions by Phit 
Th« Old Cnrioil^ Shop. Wiih Seveniy-five IlluBtralions by George Cattemote 

. Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With Sevenly-eigfat Illustrations 
■mole and H. K. Browne. 
OliTer Twist and A TalB of Two Cltiw. Wilh Twenty-four lUustralitjns by 

Cruikshfink, and Sixteen by Phil. 
Bleak Honse. With Forty niuslrations by Phiz. 
Little Dorrit With Forty Illustrations by Phii. 
Onr Hntoal Friend, With Forty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
American Hotei; Fictnres from Italy; and A Child's History of England. 

Wilh Sixteen Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 
Oliiistmss Booki and Hard Times, With Sixty-seven Illustraiions by Landseer, 

Maclise, Stanfield, Leech, Doyle, F. Walker, etc. 
Cbrisbinas Storiee uid Other Storiei, including Htunphrey'i Clock. With 

Illustrations by Dalziel, Charles Green, Mahoney, Phis, Catlermole, elc. 
Qieat Expectation*: Uncommordal TraTcUer. Wiih Sixteen lUusiraiions by 

Marcus Stone. 
Edirln Drood and Eei^intod Pieoee. Wub Sixteen lUusiraiions by Luke Fildes 

and F, Walker. 

Uni/vria with ahiyvi in she and binding. 
The Life of ChulM Uekens. ByJOHH Forster. With Portraits and lUuslraiions. 



The Laiy Tonr of Tro Idle Appranticee; No TborongUiura; The Perils 
of Certain English PriMoen. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 

With Illustraiions. Crown 8vo, Ss- 

•^< These Stories are now reprinted in complete form Xttt tbe Hrsl time. 



CEAnUH ft TT*T.i. , Ld. 



CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

will contain the whole ef Diekens's Wtris, aiilh all the llluslratiaai, 
and it complelt in aioiil (9 er 20 Crimm ivo Volutnes. 



PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 
Th* Plekirlak Papera. With Fony-ihree lUusirations by Seymour and Phiz. 
Bamaby Bndge : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With Seveniy-six Illuslralioni by 

George Catlermole and H. K. Browne. 
OUT«r Twiit Wiih Twenty-four Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
TllS Old Cnrloal^ Shop, Wilh Seventy-five Illuslralions by George Cattermole 

and H, K. Browne. 
David Copptrllsld. With Forty Illustrations by Pbii. 
Hloholaa IHoklaby. With Forty Illustrations by Pbiz, 
Kutln Cliiuilewlt. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
Dombajr trad Son. With Forty Illustrations by Phii. 



Skatchea by Box. With Forty Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Blsak Hotiw. Wiib Fony Illuslralions by Phiz. 
UUIe Dorrit. With Forty Illustrations by Phii. 



THK IU.USTBATXD XJBKABY KDITION. 

Qimplete in 30 vols., with IheOriginBl Illustrations. demySvo, los. each; or Sets, £15. 

UBKABT SDinOK. 

Complete in 30 vols., wilh the Original Illustrations, post Svo, 8s. each; or Sets, ^la. 

THX POPDIiAH LIBKUtY KDITIOH. 

In 30 vols. I large crown Svo, £6; separate volumes, 45. each. 

TBB "CBJUUiXS DIOKENS' BDITIOH. 

In crown Svo, in 91 vols., clotb, wilh Illustrations, j£'3 16s. 



In 3a vols., small fcap. Svo, nuirble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 
M. 6d. each. Each Volume contains S lUuslrations reproduced from the Originals. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BT CHAPKAN & HAT.T^ Ld. 

THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. 



THS ASKBDBTOH KDITIOIT. 



Handsomely printed in J4 vols., demy 8vo, doth, ^£15 3s. 
PaOPIfB ■DITtOH. 

37 vols., small crown Svo, 375.1 separate vols., is. each. 



Sartor Baaaiia*. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyls. 
Tmuik Berolntlon : a History. 3 vols. 

OUtmt Cromvflll'i Letton (md SpeeebM. 5 vols. Wiib Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
On BoTOM and E«ni Wonhlp and tlie KtmAe in Hlatory. 
Past and ProMnt. 

Critical and HlscellBneons Eeaayi. 7 vols. 

The Life of Selilller, and Examination of His Work*. With Ponrait. 
Lattei-Dajr PantphletB. 
Wmielm Kelster. 3 vols. 
Lite of Jolm Sterllner. With Portraiu 
History of Fredarick th« Qrsat. 10 vols. 
^^antlatlona trtaa Hiunoo, Tleck, and BIchter. a vols. 
nw Early KingB of Sotwaj ; Ebhi^ on Uie Fartrait of Euox. 
Or in Sets, 37 vols< in 18, 37s. 



GEORGE M EREDITH 'S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Co{Hes of tbe Six-Shilling Edition are still to be bad. 
One of Onr Conqnerars. 
Diana of the CrawwayB. 
Eran Huiinfton. 
The Ordeal of Riohard FeToreL 
The AdTentnrea of Harry Blehmond. 
Sandra BellonL 
Tittoria. 
Bhoda Fleming, 
Beauchamp'B Caieer, 
The Egolit. 
The Bhavlnc of Shacpat ; and Fiulna. 
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